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EPIC INDIA 


CHAPTER I. 


Race. 


The anthropometrical labours of Sir H. Risley 
in connection with the last census report of India 
for 1901 have dispelled for all time to come the 
doubt which was often entertained as to whether 
there was any Aryan population at all in this 
vast country of diverse races. We are now assured 
that language and literature have not deceived us 
so long; that philologists have not in vain, by their 
labours of the last century, classed the Sanskrit 
with the Persian, the Greek, the Latin, the German 
and the Scandinavian language as a member of the 
same family group of languages ; that the students 
of the Rigveda, the oldest hymn-book in the world, 
have not created a myth of their own, when they 
discovered in it the traces of an Aryan people 
entering India through the north-west and conquering 
the Punjab. In fact theories like that of Mr. Nesfield 
which denied the truth of the “modern doctrine 
which divided the population of India into Aryan 
and aboriginal” and which saw no difference in race 
and blood between the “ high class students ” of the 
Sanskrit College at Benares and “ the scavengers 
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swept the road ” have been set at rest for evi 
fiat most valuable chapter which Sir H. Risley has 
contributed to the census report of India for 1901 
on caste, tribe and race has shown conclusively from 
anthropometrical measurements taken throughout 
India that the population of India does contain f> 
very large Aryan element. He divides India inti 
seven compartments one of which comprising the 
Punjab, Kashmere and Rajputana is almost wholly 
populated by the Indo-Aryan race. The next 
compartment as shown in his map comprises a large 
part of the present United Provinces and Bihar and 
contains a population which he looks upon as Aryo- 
Dravidian or a mixture of Aryan and Dravidian 
races. In lower Bengal and Orissa there is a 
Mongolo-Dravidian population, “probably a blend^ 
of Dravidian and Mongolian elements with a strain 
of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups.” Fourthly 
comes the Dravidian type “ which extends from 
Ceylon to the valley of the Ganges and pervades the 
whole of the Madras Presidency, Hyderabad, 
the Central Provinces, most of Central India and 
Chota Nagpur. Fifthly and lastly come the western 
portions of India including Gujarat, the Maharashtra 
and the country lower down as far as Coorg and 
containing, according to Sir H, Risley, a population 
which is a mixture of Scythian and Dravidian 
elements. These .together with the Turko-Iranian 
population in Baluchistan and the north-west 
frontier province and the pure Mongolian people- 
of Nepal, Assam and Burma form the very' inter¬ 
esting and scientific sevenfold division of the peoples 
of India based on anthropometrical measurements,, 
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vision which has been provisionally proposed by 
ir H. Risley and which, as he says, will greatly' assist 
the future ethnographical survey of India. How 
accurately and almost wonderfully these conclusions, 
except in one case viz., the Scytho-Dravidian 
population of western India, coincide with the 
conclusions which can be derived not only from the 
Rigveda (which is not the subject of our book) but 
also from the two venerable Epics of India, it is our 
purpose to show in this chapter. 

About 4,000 years before Christ, according to 
the latest researches of Mr. Tilak, the Indo*Aryans 
separating from their brethren the Iranians came 
into the Punjab through the north-western Khyber 
pass, the usual gateway of India, and found therein 
their promised land of abode. They doubtless had 
traditions, faint yet fascinating, of their Arctic home 
or home in cold climes which they were compelled 
ndon in -vu..'.c H uence of a change ... *h». 

. ixnate due to the last glacial period on this earth 
which must have closed at about 8,000 B. C. 
Convinced of the importance of the Sun and 
Fire, the Indo-Aryans came into a hot land watered 
by five or seven rivers. Thus is the region described 
in that historically valuable passage in the Vedidad, 
the proper importance and bearing of which it fell 
to the credit of Mr. Tilak to bring to the notice of 
the world. One section of the Aryans who left 
the Ariana Vaejo or the ancient Aryan home took 
up their abode in the Sapta-Sindha ; but Aingra 
Mainyu, the devil, as the passage says, created 
excessive heat and untimely evils to trouble them 
There. That is a description which undoubtedly 
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jgJIlieS well to the Punjab, which with its five 
rivers between the Indus and the Samsvati might 
well be called the Sapta-Sindha and we have thus 
the traditions of the Rigveda confirmed by the Zend 
Avesta that the Indo-Aryans came into the Punjab 
from the north-west. It is a circumstance at 
singular importance that the Punjab was the fits 
abode of the Indo-Aryans and that after the lapse 
of about 6,000 years it still continues to be the 
land par excellence of the Indo-Aryans m Incia. 
"VVe are irresistibly led to conclude that the 
aboriginal population which opposed the first 
inrush of the Indo-Aryans in the. Punjab either died 
out completely very soon after the immigration or 
receded southwards. The Vedas usually speak of 
the noseless Dasyus or aborigines, and it seems pro¬ 
bable that these aborigines were Dravidians whose 
chief characteristic, even the late Census Commis- 
Air H. Risley, takesr^-.-tHir flat n 
shown by their large nasal index. The 
India appears, therefore, to have been inhabited 
thickly or sparsely by tribes belonging to t he 
Dravidian race, differing among themselves m 
degree of civilization and ferocity of character. 
The aboriginal population of the Punjab appears not 
to have offered much resistance and was probably 
very sparse. The whole province, therefore, was 
soon rid of the aborigines and was taken possession 
of entirely by the Indo-Aryans. The extreme 
fertility of the Punjab and its salubrious climate 
favoured the growth of population and during the 
period of about r,ooo years t.e., by 3,000 b. t 
with which date our review commences, the who* 
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e Punjab was probably peopled by a pop 1 
n which was entirely Indo-Aryan. The Vedas 
speak of the Bharatas as the chief race of the 
Punjab and it is not strange that the Punjab and 
latterly the whole of India came to be called by 
the name of the land of the Bharatas. 

It is impossible to suppose that during all this 
time the Aryans remained content with the Punjab 
or Kashmere which must have attracted them 
in the very beginning. Although the generality 
might be supposed to be too lazy to leave a 
rich province, the more enterprising and restless 
spirits must have sought fresh lands for habitation 
and conquest ; and the country along the Hima* 
layas eastward was as fertile and healthy as the 
Punjab if not more so. Rohilkhand, Oude and 
Bihar were probably soon conquered and peopled 
by the Aryans ; and the Kurus and the Panchalas, 
the Kosalas and .the Videhas were the favourite 
peoples ot whom the Brahmanas delight to speak. 
The older kingdoms had become naturally old 
fashioned by this date, and the centre of refinement 
and attraction moved down from the Punjab to 
the centre of the United Provinces. The new 
kingdoms, however, kept up their relations with the 
older kingdoms, and there was very little difference 
between them so far as race and blood, language and 
religion were concerned. 

Anthropologists have not yet agreed as to what 
stock the various Dravidian races of India belong. 
As Sir H. Risleyhas pointed out, there is a most 
astounding divergence of opinion among anthropo- 
bgists. Fowler classes the Dravidians of India 
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, v the Veddahs of Ceylon under the Melan 
oi Caucasians along with the greater part of 
the inhabitants of southern Europe. “It is dif¬ 
ficult not to distrust a classification which brings 
together people of such widely different appear¬ 
ance, history and traditions as the Greeks and the 
Italians and the black broad-nosed Dravidians of 
central and southern India. ” Paschal treats the 
Dravidians as people of “ uncertain origin. ” A 
more acceptable opinion appears to us to be that 
of Huxley who “ treats them as Australioid. ” It 
seems probable that the aboriginal Dravidians of 
India were a tropical people who extended into 
the continent of India from the south. We have 
already shown in our book on the Ramayana that 
the Yakshas and the Rakshasas were originally 
a people who lived on the sea-coast. It is, therefore} 
natural to expect that when the Indo-Aryans pressed 
them from the nbRu they receded towards their 
original home in the south. The new settlements of 
the^ Aryans between the Ganges and the Himalayas 
drove the Dravidians towards the south and were 
themselves not much mixed with the Dravidians 
but remained as pure in blood as their brethren in 
the Punjab. 

At this point, say about 500 years after the 
occupation of the Punjab, or about 3500 B. C. opens 
the story of Rama as it can be gleaned' and 
gathered from the now extant and entirely changed 
version of the Ramayana. The Punjab was peo¬ 
pled by the Aryans, as also were Rohilkhand, Oude 
and Bihar. A few of the Dravidians still lingered 
on the northern bank of the Ganges; but the 
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view, were now to the south of that river from 
Central India downwards. For we find from the 
Ramayana as has been already shown in our second 
book that there was a Guha or Nishada king 
on the northern bank of the Ganges who was a 
friend of the sun-race of Ayodhya. Between the 
Jumna and the Ganges the country was waste 
and but sparsely inhabited. To the south of the 
Ganges and the Jumna extended the Dravidian 
races some of whom were ferocious cannibals. 
The ancestors of Rama had explored the Gange- 
tic valley completely, and brought the people there 
under Aryan influence. Adventurous Aryans bad 
also penetrated as far south as the Godavari. The 
greater part of Rajputana and the entire west of 
India was unknown to the Aryans and was probably 
sparsely peopled by Dravidian races. The Aryans 
had probably already sailed down the Indus and 
brought modern Sindh under influence. In the 
adjoined map, vve show India as it must have been 
.known in the days of Rarna. 

The Rigveda was by this time already completed 
'"and had attained sanctity as a revelation. It 




Yatus or Yatudhanas or Rakshas 


as they are called therein. Even in their 
conquest of the Punjab and the upper Gangetic 
valley the Aryans must have sometimes come in 
contact with fierce cannibalic Dravidian races 
Who were no doubt eventually driven across the 
Ganges; for the Rigveda contains expressions 
which indicate the feelings of abhorrence or fear 
with which the Aryans regarded such people. “ God 
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the devourers sonless” was their prayer 
Vasishtha declares that “if one calls him who 
is not a Yatu or cannibal by the name of Yatu- 
dhana or a cannibal, that one is as much damned 
as one who calls a cannibal as not a cannibal. In 
fact Yatu had grown into a term of abuse or 
imprecation even in Vedic times. The south was 
full of such cannibals ; and adventurous Brahmins 
and exiled princes fared even in Vedic days to the 
Dakshinapatha to fight with these dreadful people. 
Rigveda X, 61, 6 contains, according to Prof. Rhys 
Davids, a reference to a prince exiled to the south and 
we may well believe that Rama was exiled to the 
south as a matter of course ; and like a bold and 
adventurous Aryan prince he plunged deep into it in 
order to reclaim it from its dreaded inhabitants. 

The Central Provinces have always, except within 
the last few years, been full of jungle and could 
never have been thickly populated- Aryan adven¬ 
turers, especially Brahmins, had, therefore, found 
it possible to plant colonies in those Provinces, only 
at suitable places, though they were frequently 
infested by the Rakshasas. Rama visited all those 
colonies, and by the advice of Agastya, to whom 
mythology ascribes the credit of being the first to 
cross the Vindhya range, took up his abode on 
the banks of the Godavari which was the limit ot 
Aryan iufluence up to his time. One may well 
believe that the rich and fertile plain country to 
the south of that river was even at that date team¬ 
ing with a Dravidian population and that some of 
its peoples evinced strong cannibalistic tendencies. 
They were doubtless in a low state of civilization 
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knew not the use of the bow and the arrow, 
great weapon of the Aryans of India for centuries. 
We need not repeat here the story of Rama’s adven¬ 
turous yet successful march to Lanka and back as 
we have given it in detail elsewhere. We do not 
doubt its truth; nor is it possible to urge that that 
exploit, having led to no result (for the south really 
remained a sealed book to the Aryans for centuries 
afterwards) is purely imaginary. Nobody questions 
the truth of Alexander’s march to the Punjab, even 
though western nations did not repeat his attempt 
till 2000 years later. Rama’s adventure which gave 
a glimpse of the south to the Aryans did not for a 
long time lead to any conquest by the Aryans 
because the south which was the stronghold of the 
Dravidian races was more thickly populated and was 
inhabited by stronger races than the north. The 
Dravidian people of the south, however, soon gave 
up cannibalism after the faJI of its greatest strong¬ 
hold in Lanka, and easily assimilating the Aryan 
civilization under the tutelage of a few Brahmin 
leaders, became orthodox Hindus in the course of 
succeeding centuries. The religious dominion of the 
Brahmins over the Dravidian people became in 
course of time most rigid and despotic, and continues 
to be so down to this day. 

For a long time, however, the south remained- 
almost a “ terra incognita ” to the Aryans in spite 
of Rama’s successful expedition to Lanka. For 
it is noteworthy that the Ramayana of Valmiki 
discloses a lamentable ignorance of the geogra¬ 
phy of the south ( except in that geographical inter¬ 
polation in the Kishkindhakanda on which we 
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commented at length in our second book )i 
the journey of Bharata from Ayodhya to his 
uncle’s kingdom somewhere in the Punjab is des¬ 
cribed in the Ramayana with a multitude of details 
as to the intervening places, Rama's journey to the 
south is distressingly meagre of detail. We have 
no doubt a good description of the route from 
Ayodhya to Chitrakuta where Rama first takes up 
his abode; but from Chitrakuta to Panchavati on 
the Godavari where he next lives and from there to 
Lanka or Ceylon, very few places on the way are 
mentioned. No mention is made of the Nerbudda 
which Rama seems, therefore, to have crossed some¬ 
where near its source. But it is remarkable that 
even the Kistna and the Cauveri are not mentioned 
at all as having been crossed. Probably by a mistake 
similar to that of the Greeks under Alexanoei who 
looked upon the Hindukush and the Himalayas as a 
continuation of the Caucasus, Valmiki and the Aiyans 
in Rama’s time looked upon the hills of Iravancore 
and the Malaya hill as off-shoots of the Vindhya 
range. In short, the Aryans marked no places and 
gave no names to rivers and mountains in the south 
in Rama’s time and knew only the Godavari and the 
Vindhya mountains. We must here draw the at¬ 
tention of the reader to the fact that up to this time 
there was very little or no intermarriage whatever 
between Aryans and non-Aryans. Indeed, the cir¬ 
cumstances were entirely opposed to such crossing. 
The fair Aryans with their prominent noses and tall 
statures were not to be captivated by the black, nose¬ 
less and stunted Dravidians nor did they feel the 
need for such ill-assorted unions as the Aryan popu- 
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in the Punjab could supply Aryan wiv_ 
LSSwose adventurers who had spread into the upper 
Gangetic valley. The pride of blood again was al¬ 
ready so far advanced as to discountenance all such 
marriages. It is, therefore, impossible to suppose 
that the Aryans of the Punjab and the upper Ganges 
tic valley could have allowed their blood to mix with 
the lower Dravidian race to any large extent. 

How is it then that the present population of the 
United Provinces and Bihar is Aryo-Dravidian ? 
Sir H. Risley accepts the ingenious theory first pro¬ 
pounded by Dr. Hoernle and latterly supported on 
linguistic considerations by Dr. Grierson. It is sup¬ 
posed that a second wave of invasion by the Aryan 
speaking people took place after the first had taken 
possession of and peopled the Punjab. This second 
invasion did not come in by the usual north-west 
gate, but by the circuitous way via Gilgit and Chitral, 
Owing to the difficulties of the road, the invaders 
necessarily took with them very few women and 
were compelled to take to wife the women of the 
Dravidian races who inhabited the land. And thus 
■an Aryo-Dravidian population sprang into existence 
and spread over the valley of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. It is further supposed that the caste system 
originated among these people; the Vedas were com¬ 
posed and tortuous ritual was developed by them. 
This theory suggested by philological and linguistic 
considerations has been completely supported by 
anthropometrical measurements and, Sir H. Risley 
adds, it further accounts “for the antagonism bet¬ 
ween the eastern and western sections of the Aryans 
and for the fact that the latter are regarded as com- 
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itive barbarians by the more cultured inhabitants 
7 >t the middle land, ” 

While some of these statements cannot, in our 
opinion, be accepted, the theory of a second Aryan 
invasion of India as sketched above seems to us to- 
be supported not only by the evidence of philology 
and anthropometry, but by the evidence of the great 
epic of India, the Mahabharata. Caste, as we shall 
show in the next chapter, had no doubt already de¬ 
veloped in the Punjab; the hymns of the Rigveda had 
already been compiled, for their composers knew 
not the Gangetic valley at all and knew only the 
rivers of the Punjabymd Afganistan; the antagonism 
between the eastern Aryans and the Aryans of the 
Punjab had not yet arisen and can be explained on 
other grounds. As we have already shown from the 
evidence of the Ramayana, the Aryans of the Punjab 
had already overgrown their limits and spread bet¬ 
ween the Ganges and the Himalayas as far down as 
Bihar, To quote from Dutta, the Aitareya Brah- 
mana speaks of the sacrificial fire having gone from 
the Punjab as far east as the river Gundaki and of 
the reclamation of Bihar into a fertile province 
under the Videhas. But the Aryans of the east were 
then on good terms with the Aryans of the Punjab, 
and usually married their fair daughters. These 
things as stated in the new theory by Sir H. Risley 
are not true. But as we have already shown the 
intermixture of races in the United Provinces cannot 
be explained except on the supposition put forward 
by Dr. Hoernle and accepted by Sir H. Risley that 
there was a second invasion by new Aryan races 
who having very few women with them did not 
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pie to take to wife the women of the abo 
fuil Dravidiaft races. And we find ample evidence 
in the MahabhaWta of a fresh invasion of India by 
such Aryans about 5200 B. C, 

There are many incidents in the life of the 
Pandavas as described in the Mahabharata which 
evidence the truth of a second invasion by peoples 
akin in race, language and religion to the Aryans 
who had already established themselves in the 
Punjab and spread eastward along the foot of the 
Himalayas, They were no doubt less advanced in 
civilization but were naturally stronger in frame, 
freer in spirit and sturdier in character. The 
Pandavas are shown in the Mahabharata to have 
been brought down from the Himalayas by their 
mother accompanied by Brahmins. They were 
born in the Himalayas of parents who were different 
from the inhabitants of the plain and they were bred 
among Himalayan Brahmins somewhere ; t.o,f 4 ^ 
of Hastlnapur, When uxey catne to that city of the 
Kurus they were looked upon as.'intruders and for a 
long time they failed to gain admission to the rights 
of the princes of the country. Dhritarashtra tried 
to get rid of them somehow, but they succeeded by 
their energy in avoiding disaster, and won the 
beauteous daughter of the king of the Panchalas. 
Now we come here upon a shloka in the Mahabha¬ 
rata which is of the greatest significance in this con¬ 
nection. When the five brothers proposed to wed 
the same princess, Drupada was amazed. But 
Yudhisthira said “ This is our family custom and 
we do not feel we are trangressing Dharma in 
following it. ” It is a sentence which we purposely 
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uncommented in our first book (Maha&ha- 
rata; a Criticism, page 123). It is a sentence which 
clearly shows that Yudhishthira is speaking of a 
family which is not the family of Duryodhana and 
the Kurus. For nowhere is it stated or aoes it 
otherwise appear that in that family there were 
instances of polyandry. That sentence so strangely 
preserved from the old nucleus of the Mahabharata 
clearly establishes two things: 1st that the Pandavas 
belonged to a family which was different from the 
Kuru family, and the antecedents and customs of 
which Yudhishthira knew full well; 2ndly that 
in that family the custom of polyandry prevailed, 
a custom which is usually found among people 
who are not in possession of a sufficiently large 
number of women. Even now the custom of several' 
brothers marrying one woman survives among many 
people of the Himalayan region, and can be explain- 
ed op the .supposition that in that cold clime mort¬ 
ality among women i§ greater than among men. 
However that may be, the coming of the Pandavas 
from the Himalayas and their marrying the same 
princess on the ground that it was their family 
custom lends great support to the theory of an 
Aryan invasion coming from the Himalayas, and o 
the invaders having brought few women with them. 

They did not come in as regular invaders bent up¬ 
on conquest but as kindred races wishing to enjoy 
the opportunities which the country afforded, in equal 
degree with their brethem previously settled upon 
the soil. It is a fact of great significance that 
iDhritarastitra who at first tried to reject the invaders 
consented at last to divide the kingdom , with them. 
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; t in doing so he gave them the basin of the Jumna 
tind reserved the Gangetic plain which his clan had 
long occupied before, to his sons. He alleged that 
the Pandavas were powerful enough to bring under 
settlement that part of the country, which was lying 
waste. This is exactly what we should expect to 
happen. The fresh comers would be sent further 
southwards and westwards. We have seen from 
the Ramayana that the valley of the Jumna was 
entirely in the possession of the Dravidian races 
some of whom were cannibals, and was but sparsely 
peopled even by them. The new settlers would be 
asked to reclaim exactly such land. 

The Pandavas were, however, not unwilling or in¬ 
capable of reclaiming new lands’from jungles and 
jungly aborigines. Bold in conception and execution 
and endowed with the spirit and the unscrupulous¬ 
ness of new settlers they resolved to put the jungle to 
the flames. The dire conflagration (transformed in 
later mythology into a sacrifice to propitiate the 
hungry god of fire as we have shown in our first book ) 
raged for several days and thousands of animals 
and aborigines were ruthlessly destroyed in the fire. 
Takshaka the king of the Nagas an aboriginal race, 
escaped with some adherents and becoming a deadly 
enemy of the new settlers wreaked his vengeance on 
the successor of the Pandavas. The new country, 
however, soon grew into a rich and prosperous king¬ 
dom under the rule of the energetic Pandavas and 
its capital called Indraprastha figures throughout 
Indian history as Delhi, the capital of the empire. 

The Pandavas were not the only people who thus 
newly came and settled into lands reclaimed for the 
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me in the valley of the Jumna. Kindred racel 
v Jjne along with them or had similarly come before 
and been pushed down towards the Jumna by the 
Aryans already in the possession of the country 
north of the Ganges. We have mention of many such 
tribes in the Mahabharata itself. At the head of 
them stood the Shauraseni people who settled in 
Mathura. Krishna, the grandson of Shurasena, the 
first founder of the kingdom, was a great friend and 
relative of the Pandavas, and was their chief adviser 
and supporter in the conflagration of the Khandava 
forest and the founding of Indr aprastha on the banks 
of the jumna. He, too, had to fight with an abort- 
ginal Naga king and to destroy him. The story of 
Krishna having killed the Kaliya serpent m the 
jumna seems to us to contain the historical fact of 
a human Naga king having been destroyed on the 
Jumna by Krishna. The black aboriginal king of 
the Naga people might welt have been transformed 
in later legend into a veritable seven-headed set pent 
which haunted a deep pool of the rivet.. Still 
further down we have the story of the founding 


of 


the Chedi kingdom between the Ganges and the 
jumna by a kindred race, under Vasu or king 
Uparichara (chapter 63 Mahabharata I); and his 
five sons again founded different kingdoms the first 
of them Brihadratha founding the Magadha king¬ 
dom further east on the southern banks of the 
Ganges. Another son called Matsya born of a fish 
founded the Matsya kingdom of Virata. . The Kunti 
bhoias were another race allied to the Yadavas who 
settled in a part of the country further southwards 
probably along the Chambal. When Krishna was 



These new races the Pandavas, the Surasenas, the 
Yadavas, the Kunti-Bhojas, the Dasharnas, the 
Matsyas, the Magadhas and others mentioned 
in the Mahabharata *were all characterized by lax 
marriage customs, as can be proved from the Maha- 
bharata itself. The origin of the Pandavas is un¬ 
doubtedly obscure and so is that of Krishna. Krishna 
is said to have married 16 thousand wives who 
cannot all have been Aryans. Draupadi married 
by the Pandavas was herself of uncertain origin. 
The origin of the Matsyas is said in the Mahabha¬ 
rata to have been a fish. Probably it was a fisher- 
woman or a Nishadi who was the mother of the 
race, Sbantanu is said to have actually married 
a fisherman’s daughter and Vichitravirya, the 
grandfather of the Pandavas, was born of her. She 
was also the mother of Vyasa, the author of the 
2 
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original epic, and had that child 


born to her from 
Parashara. These and similar other stories 
go to show that the new races of Aryan invaders 
were not at all strict in their marriage connections 
and freely took to wife the women of the aboriginal 


<SL 


races. 


A mixture of Aryan and Dravidian blood 
must soon have taken place with the result that the 
colour of the Aryan people soon underwent a change. 
The extremely severe heat of the new regions settled 
would also contribute to the same result and strange¬ 
ly enough we find black colour coming into 
favour with the Aryan people at this time. It is a 
strange coincidence that Krishna is represented in 
the Mahabharata as black and so is Arjuna, the 
Pandava who is pre-eminently Krishna s friend and 
follower; so is also Vyasa who has related that story 
and so is Krishna, the wife of the Pandavas. It is a 
coincidence which is not accidental and which 
clearly shows that the two races, the Aryans and the 
Dravidians, had mixed up considerably at the time 
of the Mahabharata war. 

Whether in consequence of this mixture of races 
or of the great prosperity to which , the new king¬ 
doms attained on the banks of the Jumna aud the 
Chambal or in Gujarat and Malwa it is nevertheless 
certain that the cupidity of the older Aryans who 
were settled to the north of the Ganges was aroused 
and they strove to gain supremacy on lands which 
they themselves had given to the new comers and 
which either through fear of the aborigines or 
through incapacity to reclaim new lands they had 
neglected to cultivate. We find in the war between 
the Kurus and the Pandavas the struggle for supre- 
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acy which the older Aryans made against the fresh 
comers viz., the new Aryans and their mixed pro¬ 
geny. The Mahabharata war was, as we have said 
elsewhere, something like a civil war between the 
pure Aryans and the mixed Aryans. The former who 
occupied the country between the Ganges and the 
Himalayas and who still kept up their marriage 
relations with the Aryans of the Punjab were sup¬ 
ported in this conflict by these brethren of theirs. 
The new Aryans were supported by those people 
who formed the mixed races and by their Dravidian 
relations. It was in fact a counterpart of the 
•civil war of America, the local Americans fighting 
against those Englishmen who tried to rule America 
from England and to continue England’s supremacy 
in America. If we scan the nature of the peoples 
•who fought on the side of the Pandavas and 
of the Kauravas we shall find that they represented 
two opposite sides viz., the pure Aryans and the 
mixed Aryans.* The struggle ended in favour of 


* From Udyogaparva chapter 19 
^peoples were ranged on the two sides. 

Dupyoithana. 

1 Shalya ( Punjab.) 

2 Bhagadatta (China Kirata) 

3 Bhurishrava (Punjab). 

4 Kritavarma (Bhoja and 

Andhakukur from 
mountains). 

5 Jayadratha (Sindh.) 

6 Sudakshina ( Kamboja 

with Yavana and ShakaK 

7 Nila of Mahishmati (with 

Deccanis). 

The two kings of Avanti. 

Kekaya (Punjab). 

*x Minor kings. 


we find that the following 

Yudhlshthlpa. 

Yuyudhana Safctwata (Ka¬ 
thiawar or Mathura). 

Dhrishtaketu of Chedis 
(Cawnpore). 

Jayatsena of Magadha 

Pandya (with seacoast 
people of Madras). 

Drupada (Agraand Aligarh) 

Virata of Matsya with hilly 
people (Dholpur and Bha- 
ratpur). 

Minor kings 


If w* omit Nila of Mahishmati and P&ndya of the seacoast 
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fixed Aryans and the old capital of Hastinapu 
was taken possession of by the Pandavas. We 
take it that the whole of the older provinces fell 
under the sway of the mixed Aryans of tfce new 
race though some people to the north of the Ganges 
might still have preserved their purity and their 
independence. 

The Pandavas placed on the throne of Hastinapu- 
ra Parikshita, the grandson of Arjuna by his wife 
Subhadra the sister of Krishna, and Vajra, a grandson 
of Krishna, on the throne of Indraprastha. Pari- 
kshita’s son Janamejaya was a great sovereign, as is 
so often the characteristic of the second successor of 
the founder of a kingdom. What Akbar was in relation 
toBabar or Shahu in relation to Shivaji, Janamejaya 
may be said to have been in relation to the Pandavas, 
the founders of the kingdom of Indraprastha. Pie 
was already master of the valleys of the Jumna and 
the Ganges and the Mahabharata relates that he 
conquered the Punjab or the country of Taksbashila. 
Pie is spoken of in many Brahmanas and Upani- 
shads, which were being composed at this time, as a 
great king and a great sacrificer. It seems from the 
Mahabharata that that poem was also originally sung 
during the intervals of a sacrifice which Janamejaya 
performed in commemoration of the war of exter¬ 
mination which he waged against his hereditary 
enemies the Nagas. We take his time to be roughly 
3000 B. C. and believe that the great epic was then 

on either side as having no existence in those days we inay look 
upon the Mahabharata fight as a fight between the Northern and 
the Southern or in other words between the pure and the mixed! 
Aryans. Of course the Yav&nas and Shakaa are added to the 
Kambojas in an aaachronous manner, 
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It grew for centuries thereafter until 
assumed its final shape after the rise of Buddhism 
and the conquest of the Punjab by Alexander in 3-/ 
B. C. The present Mahabharata thus furnishes us 
with evidence of the condition of India between 
3000 and 300 B. C. a period to which we assign the 
name of the epic period.* At the beginning of the 
epic period then the state of Indians far as race is 
concerned was as follows. There was a puie Aryan 
population in the Punjab consisting of several 
kingdoms, nominallj' subordinate to the power of the 
Pandavas in Hastinapura. There was a mixed 
population of Aryans and Dravidians in the valley 
of the Jumna and also the Gangetic valley with 
some pure Aryans to the north of the Ganges. 
There were some stray Brahmin settlements in the 
Central Provinces which were naturally but sparsely 
populated by Dravidian people. In Malwa, Rajpu- 
tana, Kathiawar and Cutch mixed Aryans had 
already established kingdoms. Sind on the west 
was probably peopled already by offshoots of the 
Aryans from the Punjab, while on the east Bengal 
had been explored but was not’ yet under the in¬ 
fluence of the Aryans. Madras and all the country 
to the south of the Godavari was likewise known, 
but not under the sway of the Aryans. 

The new Aryan settlers and their progeny, the mix¬ 
ed Aryans though originally not much troubled by 
ideas of caste and sacrifice, the chief character¬ 
istics of their predecessors in settlements, soon gave 
way before the pompous religion of the latter in 


' * The Ramayana in some aspects furnishes evidence for some 
centuries before and after this ij., from 35 00 A C- to 100 “• c - 
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mity with that historical law which subjects^ 
ess civilised conquerors to the higher civilization 
and religion of the conquered. It is natural to 
expect that the mixed Aryans of the middle country, 
as we may call it, became the most orthodox Aryans 
by and by, and the centre of political power having 
shifted to Kurukshelra, Kurukshelra became slowly 
the centre of Aryan religion and the middle 
country became the home of the Aryans. But Arya- 
varta or the Aryan land included properly enough 
the country lying between the Himalayas and the 
Vitidhyas which as a matter of fact had become 
peopled , with Aryans and mixed Aryans, except 
perhaps the hilly and jungle tracts. Caste soon be¬ 
came dominant among these people, and even the 
mixed Aryans must have soon ceased marrying 
Dravidian women, and hence it is that the popula¬ 
tion still preserves the traces of its Aryan origin,, 
We attach hereto a map showing the various king¬ 
doms into which Aryan India was divided at the 
beginning of the epic period. Each kingdom repre¬ 
sents a separate clan which probably possessed 
separate characteristics but all presumably spoke 
dialects of the same language, professed the same 
religion and revered the same Vedas. They were 
all virtually independent, though nominally subject 
to the rule of the victorious Pandavas. 

But above all, they all delighted in bearing the? 
same name viz. the Aryans. With that word, as we 
have stated elsewhere, they identified everything 
that was noble, good and virtuous and naturally 
enough the word Arya in Vedic and later literature 
came to be synonymous with good, so much so that 
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pie in India of to-day sometimes ask the questf 
whether the word Arya at any time denoted a dis¬ 
tinct race. Even in the epics such expressions as 
can as well be explained on the 
supposition that there was no distinct Aryan race 
as distinguished from the aborigines. There are, 
however, clear traces in the Mahabharata of the word 
Arya being used to signify the Aryan race. Even in 
the Rigveda we find the word Arya denoting the 
people of a race distinguished from the aborigines. 
The verse quoted in the foot-note from the Rigveda 
(x, 38, 3.) clearly brings together the three peoples 
with whom the Vedic Aryans were in constant con¬ 
tact.* “ The enemy who wishes to fight: with us Oh 
Indra, whether Dasa or Arya or Adeva (or Asura) 1 * 
brings together the aboriginal Dasa, the Indo- 
Aryan and the Asura or the Iranian from whom 
he had separated, in one line. The commentator 
Sayana had lost all idea of a distinct race of Aryans 
and explains Dasa as Shudra and Arya as the three 
higher classes. But even then we have the fact clear 
that the three higher castes bore the name of Arya. 
while the lowest was called Dasa. This Vedic 
distinction between Aryas and Dasas was probably 
lost sight of in the course of the epic period. The 
Aryans no doubt retained the name Arya and called 
their own land Aryavarta. But the name Arya now 
became opposed to Mlenchha and not to Dasa or 
Adeva. The Mahabharata constantly speaks of the 
Aryas i,e, f the orthodox population of the country 
between the Himalayas and the Vindhya range as 
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fguished from the Mleochhas who inhabits 
n;tries beyond these whether to the east, south or 
the west In the Bhishmaparva where the different 
peoples of India or Bharatavarsba are mentioned it 
is expressly stated in the beginning that the peoples 
were Aryas, Mlenchhas and mixed races. * Though 
in the list of the peoples given hereafter it is not 
stated which were Arya and which Mlenchha and 
which were mixed, some Mlenchhas are mentioned 
by name in the west like the Yavanas and the Shakas. 
But certain it is that at the end of the epic period 
y after the conquest of Alexander there were kings 
in India who called themselves Aryans and who called 
other people who lived in and occupied the sur¬ 
rounding tracts, by the name of Mlenchhas. When 
Arjuna goes about the Indian world conquering the 
several people amongst whom the sacrificial horse 
roamed it is stated that he conquered both Aryan 
and Mlenchha kings.f It seems clear that there 
were Aryan as well as Mlenchha kings in India and 
the word Arya was still indicative of race. 

But the Aryans had not only not forgotten their 
race but had not also forgotten the superiority 
of their race in morality, and we find the 
epics constantly using the . word Arya to signify 
what is good and high, conscious of the fact that the 
word meant originally a race and that high morals 
were characteristic of that race only. Anaryajushta 
* sqjqf fiMW SPWT Mt I *fl© I % \ V 
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■fjsyin expression of frequent occurrence in the e„ 
showing that “ riot practised by the Aryans” was 
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synonymous with ‘not good.’ or ‘not moral.’A peculiar 
use of the word Mlenccha is to be found in the follow¬ 
ing line : “ The Aryas do not mlcnchhise in language 
nor do they walk in deceitful paths,”* thus showing 
that the distinction extended even to the language 
of the Aryans. Instead of saying that the Aryans 
did not commit a mistake in speaking they merely 
said that the Aryans did not mlenchhise in speaking. 

. To recapitulate; in the Vedas the Aryans speak of 
themselves as distinguished from the Dasas or 
aborigines and the Asuras or Iranians. Gradually 
through the epic period they lost sight both of the 
Iranians by distance, and of the Dasas or aborigines 
by extinction or assimilation. They now spoke of 
the Aryans as distinguished from the Mlenchhas who 
surrounded their country. Let us examine who 
were included in that word. When the cow of 
Vasishtha created the Mlenchhas to destroy the 
army of Vishvamitra who was trying to take her 
away by force it is stated that the cow created 
from the several parts of her body the Palhavas, the 
Dravidas, the Shakas, the Yavanas, the Shabaras, 
the Pounclras, the Kiratas, the Sinhalas, the Barbaras, 
the Khasas, the Chibukas, the Pulmdas, the Chinas, 
the Hunas, the Keralas, and many other Mlenchhas. 
A somewhat different origin is however given in 
another olacet which rmim in i... 1T1 ■■ ."i, , . 
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viz., that “ from Yadu were born the Yadava^ 
¥om Turvasu the Yavanas while the sons ot Druhyu 
were the Bhojas and those of Ann were the 
Mlenchhas.” Whatever the orign of the Mlenchhas 
it appears plain from the account first given that 
the Dravidian peoples of the south were looked upon 
as Mlenchhas or non-Aryans equally with the 
Yavanas and the Shakas of the-north-west. It seems 
also probable that the Aryans of India knew of these 
Yavanas and Shakas and Hunas and Chinas long 
before they actually invaded India for it seems 
probable that the Aryans had trade relations with 
these outer peoples and thus came to know these 
races accurately.*' 


* Long before Alexander’s invasion i.e., long befor 300 B. C. tin* 
Aryans not only knew the races outside India but knew accurately 
the races and the people who inhabited this vast country from 
one end to the other, . whether they were Aryan Mlenchha, 
or mixed races. In fact the Indians at that time knew India 
tUouroughly well and had a most accurate knowledge of its geogra¬ 
phy and of its people. In proof of this we have not only the 
Mahabharata but the evidence of foreign visitors like Megasthenes 
and those learned persons who accompanied Alexander on his 
expedition. Unfortunately the work of Megasthenes is lost but 
fragments preserved from it are often of very great value. Now 
nothing is clearer than that the whole of India wat; at that time 
perfectly known, and what is really strange accurately measured. 
As General Cunningham has stated, according to Strabo Alexander 
got the country described to him by men “ well acquainted with 
it.” On the authority of these and the accounts of the Stathm «? 
or marches, Eratosthenes has described India as a rhomboid. 
“The close agreement of the dimensions given by Alexanders 
informants with the actual size of the country is very remarkable 
and shows that the Indians at that early date of their history had 
a very accurate knowledge of the form and extent of their native 
land. (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India). 



view 
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have corroborative evidence ot this 
[anusmriti also which we look upon 
contemporaneous with the last edition of the Maha 
bharata. The Manusmriti preserves clear traces of 
the word Arya being used as denoting a distinct race. 
At the end of the Vedic period and the beginning of 
the epic as we have shown above the word Arya was 
opposed to Dasas and Asuras, in other words the 
aborigines and the Iranians. At the end of the epic 
period the word Arya comprises not only the three 
castes but also the Shudra within it and is opposed 
to Mlenchhas. The following shloka* from the 
Manusmriti is very significant in this connection. 

“All peoples who are outside the castes born 
of the head, the arm, the thigh and the foot of 
Brahma whether they speak the Aryan or the 
Mlenchha languages are Dasyus. ” 

A clear indication of the word Arya being used 
to denote a good man owing to the moral superio¬ 
rity of the then superior races which are-also called 
by the same word Arya is found in the following 

In the Mahabharata India is described as a leaf of the Pippala* 
tree or in the language of geometry as an equilateral triangle, one 
angle of which was at Kabul, another at Cape Camorin and the 
third roughly speaking in Kamarupa or Assam. An equilateral 
triangle might be inscribed in this triangle, dividing it into four 
smaller equilateral triangles, The first and the second represent, 
we may take it roughly, the Aryan and mixed Aryan races of 
India ; while the third and the fourth represent the Mongolian 
and Dravidian peoples, the population near the dividing lines being 
a mixture in a more or less prominent manner of Aryans and 
Mongolian or Aryans and Dravidians as the case may be, 

* m «rra»n «n|: i 
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ka* of Manu and shows the belief of the Aryans 
of India in the great principle of heredity carried 
through males:— 

“ A person born of an Arya from a non-Aryan wo¬ 
man is also an Arya in qualities while it is certain 
that a person born of a non-Aryan male on an Aryan 
woman will be an un-Arya or a bad man*” 

At the beginning ot the epic period then i. e, t 
about 3000 B. C. according to our view or about 
1400 B; C. according to the view of those who 
place the Mahabharata war from 1250 to 1400 
B. C., the Punjab, Afganistan and Kashmere were 
inhabited by pure Aryan races. The Gangetic 
valley with the exception of a few pure Aryan 
people here and there and the whole of the 
valleys of the Jumna and the Ghumbal, Malwa, 
Gujarat, and Kathiawar were peopled by mixed 
Aryans. In Bengal there were probably Mongoloid 
people while to the south of the Merbudda there 
were Dravidian races. What happened during the 
epic period, it is easy to surmise. It is natural to 
expect that Aryan races might filtrate though not to 
a very large extent down into Bengal in the east and 
into Maharashtra in the south. We have it from the 
Mahabharata and the Manusmriti also as well as from 
the evidence of Greek writers that at the end of the 
epic period i.e, } about 300 B. C. India was fully peo¬ 
pled and completely and accurately known, and that 
the Dravidians and the Vangas in the farthest south 
and the farthest east were still looked upon as non- 
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people, while the people of Aryavarta d 
righted in calling themselves Aryas and prided 
themselves upon their moral superiority to other 
races. These conclusions tally completely with the 
conclusions arrived at by Sir. II Risley on anthropo* 
metrical considerations with the single exception of 
the people of western India, viz est I anjab,. 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Konkan and Coorg whom he 
looks upon as Scytho-Dra vidian in descent. 

The question, therefore, seems extremely interest¬ 



ing; 


what 


are the races who inhabit these parts? 
The modern inhabitants of these parts are character¬ 
ised by broad heads, moderately fine and not con¬ 
spicuously long noses, fair complexion and medium 
stature. Sir H. Risley concludes from their haying 
a lower orbi.to-nasal index than the Turko-Iranians 
as well as from their greater length of head, their 
higher nasal index and tj _ ..shorter nose, that, they 


are “a result of cross to a more or less varying ex- 
tent between the Scythians a d the Dravidians, the 
latter element increasing in the lower type till at last 
we come to the Katkam who are distinctly Uravidian, 
with their long heads and fiat noses. ” Sir H. Risley 
then goes on to relate the story of the Scythian 
invasion of India, as can be found from Chinese 
as well as Indian sources, and finds some support 
to his theory from the fact that the Marathas 
are well-known riders. “It is not wholly fanciful " 
says he “to discover some aspects of Maratha 
history which lend it incidental support. On this 
view the wide ranging forages of the Marathas,. 
their unscrupulous dealings with friend and foe^ 
their genius for intrigue and their consequent failure 
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jilbmfd up an enduring dominion, and finally 
Individuality of character and tenacity of purpose 
which distinguish them to the present day, all these 
may be regarded as part of the inheritance which 
has come to them from their Scythian ancestors. ” 
Coming though it does, from such a high authority, 
we are yet constrained to dissent from this view, for 
reasons which we shall try to elucidate with as much 
clearness as we can command. One cannot at the 
outset help expressing the belief that preconceived 
notions about the Marathas embodying a disparaging 
idea about their deeds and their rule in the past has 
as much to do with the inception of this theory as 
the seemingly inexplicable brachy-cephaltc cha¬ 
racter of their head. The idea of a Scythian origin 
for some people of India has always been a fascina¬ 
ting one. The vague description recorded of the 
Scythians by Herodotus? their bravery, of their 
always fighting on horse--oSok, of their running away 
from and returning t attack their foe and their 
immolation of women on the dead seems to offer 
points which easily induce one to ascribe a Scythian 
origin to many noteworthy warlike races of India. 
But anthropometric measurements have completely 
falsified the identification which used hitherto to be 
made between the Rajputs and the Scythians and 
the heavy Jats have also been found to be of pure 
Aryan and not Scythian descent. The Scythian 
spectre has, however, now been moved further 
down and it sits heavily this time on the broad- 
beaded Marathas. But the first point that strikes 
one as militating against the theory of a Scythian 
origin for the Marathas is that while the Marathas 
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broad-headed as the Gujaratis the latter 
share any of the qualities which are supposed 
to identify the Marathas with the Scythians. In 
fact if all the people in the western belt of India 
are Scythians why do they not all share the war¬ 
like character, the unscrupulousness and the 
tenacity of purpose which Sir H. Risley sees in 
the Marathas ? The Gujaratis differ as distinctly 
from the Marathas as the latter are differentiated 
from the people of Konkan, It would have been 
something in favour of a Scythian origin for the 
Marathas, if that descent had been exclusively 
assigned to them in contradistinction with the other 
peoples of western India. 

It is also curious that while the Marathas are the 
only people who have the same character as that as¬ 
signed tij> the. Scythians they are yet the very people 
who from the history of the Scythian Invasion of 
India which Sir H. Risley has given, had practical¬ 
ly nothing to do with it. The Scythian invasion, so 
far as can be gathered from the facts of ancient 
Indian history recently brought to light, came only 
as far down as Gujarat and did not penetrate into 
Maharashtra at all. Sir H. Risley states that in 
about 25 B. C. a body of Scythians being disturbed 
by the Yue-chi in Segistan or Shakastan emigrated 
eastward and founded a kingdom in the western 
portion of the Punjab. It is not stated that this 
invasion came further down. Sir H. Risley speaks of 
another invasion of the Indo-Scythian Yue-chi who 
occupied Central Asia and the north-west of India 
for five centuries from 130 B. C. to 425 A. D. He then 
mentions the Huns and their chief Toramana who 
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k possession of Gujarat, Rajaputana and a por¬ 
tion of the Gangetic valley between 490 and 515 A.D.* 
These were eventually driven away by a confedera¬ 
tion of the Hindu princes of Malwa and Magadha, 
Mr. Smith who has recently written an admirable 
history of ancient India, in his account of the 
Scythian invasion and occupation of India gives for 
the Yue-chi occupation of India not so early a date 
as 130 B. C. but puts it down to 73 A. D. under 
Kadphises II. whose son was the well known 
Kanishka (p. 222 to 224.) 

But taking the facts and dates as given by Sir 
H. Risley or by Mr, Smith we find that the first 
invasion of the Shakasf did not extend beyond the 
Nerbudda and that their kingdoms lasted for some 
time between 130 B„ C. to 400 A. D. in Kathiawar 
and a portion of Malwa. The* weldor thcct is that 
while the population of Gujarat which Was the 
scene of the Scythian invasion and of Scythian rule 

* This invasion of the Huns did not descend to western 
India at all but remained confined to northern India and chiefly 
to the Punjab. 

f The Shaka dynasty was founded in the first century of the 
Christian era by a chief named Bhumaka Kshaharata who was 
followed by Nuhapana a member of the same clan. In the middle 
of the second century the Satrapa Rudradaman having decisive¬ 
ly defeated the Andhra kings (who ruled Maharashtra) firmly esta¬ 
blished his own power not only over Saurashtra but also over 
Malwa, Cutch, Sind and the Konkan. The capital of Chastana 
and his successors was Ujjain. About 388 A. D. Chandragupta 
Vihramadilya of the Gupta dynasty in Northern India attacked 
dethroned and slew the Satrap Rudra-sinha son of Satyasinha 
and annexed his dominion, (F. 255-286 Smith's Eearly History of 

India). 
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ot exhibit any of the characteristics wh 
guished the rude Scythians, the Marathas 
whose country was never visited by them possess 
their characteristics to a remarkable degree. One 
cannot but think that this theory of a Scythian 
origin for both the Gujaratis and the Marathas 
is not well supported by history. 

We even think that the fancied resemblance in the 
character of the Marathas and that of the Scythians 
of the.days of Herodotus has no reality in fact or, if 
it has it is merely a matter of accident. It is very 
often the case that races change their mental 
characteristics in the process of time, owing to 
change of climate and circumstances. It is thus in 
the first place not possible to prove that the 
Scythians who invaded India had the same tempera¬ 
ment as the Scythians of southern Russia who are 
so graphically described by Herodotus and who 
frustrated the designs of Darius by the masterly 
retreat they practised. But we have actual, recorded 
evidence to show that the Marathas of to-day are 
very different from the Marathas of the 7th century 
A. D. Hiuen Tsiang has recorded a detailed de¬ 
scription of the Marathas of his time. They were 
then tall and powerful, much given to drink, and 
despised guerilla warfare or a treacherous attack. 
On the contrary they gave their enemy notice before 
they attacked him and did not fight a runaway 
battle. They used elephants in their attack and 
made them intoxicated also. Thus intoxicated, both 
men and animals fell upon the enemy and knew no 
alternative but death or victory. Such were the 
formidable Marathas in the days of Hiuen Tsiang 
3 
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■Hv4 Vne would hardly recognise these characterises! 

: .Meir descendants of to day Or those who harassed^ 

'the armies of Aurangzeb. Characters tempera¬ 
ments, habits and modes of life might and do 
.change and one can scarcely trust to arguments 
based on such resemblances as to the origin ot 

Pe But the theory of a Scythian origin for the 
Marathas is also negatived by the dates of history. 
Sir H. Risley and even Mr. Smith do not early 
•this Scythian invasion of India earlier than K 55 
B. C.; and the occupation of Kathiawar, Ciujaiat 
and Malwa, Mr. Smith does not place earlier than 
the middle of the first century of the Christian 
Era. The events of a defeat of the Shakas are even 
much later and extend upto the fourth century after 
Christ. Now there is express evidence to show 
tnat the Marathas were already a recognised people 
in the time of Ashoka. In a rock-cut edict of the 
emperor which is dated 265 B. C. i. c., more than 
a hundred years before the Scythians ever came 
to India it is stated that Ashoka sent an embassy to 
the Rattis and the Paithanites, the former being 
evidently the ancestors of the Marathas and the 
latter the inhabitants of Paithan who were probably 
of the same race. The Rattis soon grew into im- 
portance and assumed, ‘as is usual, the name of 
Maha-rattis. By that name they are more than once 
mentioned in the cave inscriptions of Karli and 
Naneghat as shown by Dr. Bhandarkar as early as 
the first century B. C. Mr. Smith in his early history 
of India also records that King Hala of the Andhra 
dynasty, who ruled about 68 A. D. s composed an 
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itViology of erotic verse in the ancient Mahara: 

■*,,, w ^jniguage. We do not think , it possible that 1 
Scythian invasion and rule which came as far as 
Gujarat and Maiwa only and that too subsequent to 
68 A.D., and which could have sent offshoots if at all 
into the Deccan, might have so far impressed the 
population as to swamp their characteristics entirely 
and to impress their own- Gujarat again was already 
peopled entirely and there were Aryan kingdoms of 
long standing there—kingdoms which are mentioned 
even in the present Mahabharata and it is difficult 
to believe that the Scythian invasion could have 
obliterated that dense population which must have 
existed there owing to the fertility of its soil and 
the salubrity of its climate. The inhabitants of 
Gujarat are tall and those of Kathiawar were 
noted, even in the days of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea of the ist century B.C., as they are 
now, “ for their superior stature” and their country 
was known for the fertility of its soil and its cotton 
fabrics (Ancient India by Ptolemy p. 36). These 
Cannot have been the Scythians of stunted stature. 

And here we may mention another circumstance 
of very great importance. To our mind it may be 
taken as a general rule that an invading people will 
scarcely impress themselves upon a population 
which is strong, civilized and already overflowing. 
In India we have the remarkable example of the 
Punjab. That province has been the trampling 
ground of every successive invasion of India from 
the Greeks down to Nadirshah and Ahmedsbah 
Abdali. During the course of nearly two thousand 
years Greeks, Bactrians, Parthians, Huns, Scythians 
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Turks, Moguls, Persians and Afgans 



fueredaud held’sway over that province of India. 


of so 
from 


It is, therefore, a remarkable fact that in spite 
many inrushes of foreign peoples and races 
so remote a date, the people of the Punjab are still 
the foremost race of Indo-Aryans in India, without 
any appreciable mixture of blood, according to Sir 
H. Risley’s own showing. One explanation only of 
this phenomenon is possible viz., that the successive 
waves of invasion and rule made no impression on 
the population at all. People spread and multiply 
when there is room for expansion. In a sparsely 
peopled country like America when the British went 
to settle there, or like the Punjab when four thou¬ 
sand years before Christ the Indo-Aryans came 
into it, the incoming population tends to oust the 
natives, insignificant as they are both in numbers and 


in civilization, or to exterminate them and then 


11 v . .7 ----- 

spreads and increases by leaps and bounds until the 
country by the limits of its extent and resources 
places a check on the further growth of population. 
But when foreigners come into, a country already 
civilized and thickly populated, they will be either 
absorbed in the existing population so as not to be 
recognised or will themselves dwindle down into 
nonentity in the process of time, if prejudices on 
both sides prevent their intermingling. We believe 
the latter has been the case with the Punjab under 
the successive invasions beginning with the Greeks. 
The Indo-Aryans already overflowing the land and 
already in the grip of the institution of caste, could 
not absorb the new-coming races. Nor could the 
latter increase in numbers which originally could 
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have been more than spme thousands or at the 
most a few lakhs. The invaders in such a country, 
if they are, not extinct, take their rank as one of the 
prominent castes and become a part and parcel oi 
the people. It is in this way that we can explain 
why the Tamil population to the south of the Goda¬ 
vari remains Dravidian in spite of the incoming of 
a few Brahmins or Kshatriyas among them. They 
were already so numerous as to occupy the land 
fully and so advanced in civilisation as to be inca¬ 
pable of extinction. It is for this reason that we 
think that in Gujarat, the Deccan and the Konkan 
as far as Coorg, Scythian invasions, even if they did 
go so far as that, could not, have affected the popula¬ 
tion which as we know from Greek accounts was 
already overflowing the land and Aryanised. 

Other considerations also militate against the 
theory of a Scythian origin for the people of 
western India. We find from the “Ancient 
India” of Ptolemy himself that in his time i. e. 
about the beginning of the Christian Era., the mo¬ 
dern Maharashtra and Konkan were known by the 
name of Ariake. “Ariake” observes MacCrindle 
“ corresponded nearly with Maharashtra—the coun¬ 
try of the Marathas. It may have been sO called 
because its inhabitants being chiefly Aryans and 
ruled by Indian princes were thereby distinguished 
from their neighbours.” Indeed Maharashtra and 
the Konkan are conterminous with the borders 
of the Dravidian land even now. Whether in the 
Konkan or above the Ghauts the country of the 
Marathas ends where the Dravidian languages 
begin and the nature of the population is 
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__ changed. The people to the southward and 
eastward are darker, stronger and rougher where the 
Dravidian languages begin. It is impossible not to 
mark the change in the race of the people with the 
change in the language even in these days. It is 
hence we suppose that this boundary province of 
Aryan ism was called Ariake by the Dravidian people 
who also call the language of Maharashtra or Marathi 
even now by the name of Aryamata or the lan¬ 
guage of the Aryans, Ariake, Flotemy divides into: 
ist Ariake Sandinon or belonging to the dynasty of 
Sandanes who made himself master of Kalyan a 
town in the Konkan still called by that name, the 
chief port in it being Sopara so often mentioned in 
Buddhistic literature of pre-Christian date; andAriake 
of the Pirates which corresponds in a great measure 


with southern Konkan of modern days and which 


was the arena of the depredations of Maratha pirates 
down to almost the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; and 3rd Ariake in the interior containing: 
the principal towns of Paithan and Tagarpura which 
is usually identified with Kolhapur. 1 he informa¬ 
tion, therefore, which Greek savants gathered from 
Alexander to Ptolemy, a period, as early as 327 B.C. to 
150 A.D., shows clearly that even at that remote time 
the Maharashtra was called by the name ol Ariake, 
its people spoke the Maharashtri language, a lan¬ 
guage derived from Sanskrit and called by the name 
of Aryamata by the Dravidians ; and the extent and 
the circumstances of the country and the people 
were exactly the same as they are now. It is, there¬ 
fore, difficult to suppose that a Scythian invasion 


could have come into the land hereafter and so im 
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-pJessecl the population as to transform their 
or mixed. Aryan character into Scy thian, 
the Harivamsha (chap. 49) actually mentions a tra¬ 
dition that the cities of Karavira and Krauncha 
were founded near the Sahya range by Padmavarma 
and Sarasa two sons of Yadu by Naga wives. The 
kingdom of which Karavira was the capital lay 
about the river Vena and was called l’admavata 
and the kingdom, the capital of which was Krauncha 
where we are told that champa trees abounded, was 
called Vanavasi.* This coupled with the fact that 
the'copper-plate grants of Deccan kings describe 
them as belonging to the Yadava family points to 
the existence of a general tradition that the Marathas 
were a people born of Yadava and kindred races of 
Aryans from Dravidian wives. 

But one may be disposed to exclaim that the 
difficulty created by the anthropometrical measure¬ 
ments of the people of western India still remains 
unsolved. Although history, geography and tradi¬ 
tion may be against the theory of a Scythian origin 
the distinct brachy-eephalic character of the people 
of the western provinces of India is a great obstacle 

in the way pf their being treated as Aryans or mixed 
Aryans. We think even in the matter of anthropo- 
metrical measurements Sir H. Risley’s theory is open 
to serious objections. We approach this part of the 

* This country is well known in the early history of India. It 
• lies to the north of the Tungabhadra in the territory of the present 
Mysore State, Its name occurs in the Mahabharata, and Ptolemy 
mentions it as situate in Ariake. of the interior. In the Maha- 
vanso it is stated that after the second Budhist Council in 245 
the Budhi3t missionary Rakshita was sent to this country * 
The name frequently occurs in later Mysore inscriptions MsO. 
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.v^Jject with great diffidence inasmuch as it is one 

which requires careful and systematic study. But 
with all due diffidence and with due deference to the 
opinions of a person who has so long given the ques¬ 
tion his best attention and has had the benefit of 
actually working out the system of measurements, we 
will state our arguments as well for the consideration 
of the public as of Sir H. Risley himself. The first 
point we would urge is that anthropologists have no 
knowledge of the Scythians except from history. No 
people exist by that name now whose anthropometri- 
cal characteristics could be noted and compared 
with those of the people of western -India. Secondly*, 
as it is,all accounts agree in looking upon these people 
as belonging to the Mongolian type. The Scythians 
who came to India originally lived on the borders of 
China and thence by successive stages came to the 
Hindukush mountains. There is, therefore, nothing 
to show that they can have any other anth.rop.orne* 
trical characteristics than the Mongolian races. 
Now as Sir H. Risley himself has said, the nasor 
malar index is the only distinguishing feature by 
which it can be determined whether a particular 
people are Mongolian in origin or not. To quote 
Prof. Fowler quoted by him in his article on the 
‘ Study of Ethnology in India,’ “ For the supposed 
affinity of a people with the Mongolian races I would 
prefer this to any other measurement; as platyopy 
is far more characteristic than Brachy-c.ephaly of these 
races” It appears that this naso-malar index pre¬ 
ferred by Prof. Fowler is named the orbito-nasal in¬ 
dex in the last census report and as given in the 
ethnographic appendices to Vof I, the mean index 
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he Nagar Brahmin is u 6 ‘ 7 , that for thePrabhu 
is 113*4 and that for the Coorg is 120, Now accord- 
kg to Sir H. Risley’s scaie,these chief races of western 
India are not only not platyopic at all but are not 
even rnesopic. They are distinctly pro-opic and 
their, index approaches and even extends in the case 
of the Coorg beyond the average index given for the 
Rajputs which is ii7 B g. It is, therefore, impossible to 
understand how a Scythian origin can be assigned 
to the people of western India when they are not 
distinguished by platyopy at all nor even by meso- 
opy, and platyopy even more than brachy-cephaly 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the Mongolian 
race according to Prof. Fowler and Sir H. Risley him¬ 
self. To speak in a language which is free from all 
technical terms, the people of western India have 
not got those flat faces which are the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic of the people of China, Mongolia, Tibet, 
Nepal, Assam and Burma, The root of their noses is 
always sufficiently raised above the level of their 
eyes as shown even by scientific measurements. How 
can these people be supposed to be a mixture 
of Scythians, who were only a Mongolian race, and 
Dravidians who are never distinguished by prominent 
noses ? It is in fact difficult to understand the nature 
of the difference that it is intended to convey by the 
two terms Scytho-Dravidian and Mongolo-Dravidian 
adopted for the people of Bengal and its eastern 
territories. If the Scythians are themselves a Mongo¬ 
lian race the two terms convey the same idea. 
It seems probable that Sir H. Risley has been led by 
the natural predilection of his mind to bring in the 
name of the Scythians who invaded and ruled Gii jarat 
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time and has fixed his attention solely on the 
brachy-bephaly of the people of the west overlooking 
the fact that these people are not platyopic at all, in 
spite of the remark of Prof. Fowler that, platyopy is 
more important than brachy-cephaly in determin¬ 
ing whether a people are of a Mongolian origin 
or not 

But how are we to explain the brachj'-cephaly of 
these people ? That is a point which still presents 
some difficulty. How are we to explain the broad 
heads of the people of Maharashtra and Gujarat when 
people of the Punjab and Rajputana have long 
heads ? It is generally believed that the Aryans 
have long heads but the Dravidians too are distin¬ 
guished by the same characteristic called dolicho- 
cephaly in scientific language. The chief differ¬ 
entiating character between these two races, however, 
is the prominent nose and tall stature of the former 
as against the flat nose and short stature of the 
latter. The Mongolians have usually broad heads 
and flat faces, as shown by the orbito-nasal 
index. Now the broad heads of the Mongolians 
are not, as Prof, Fowler has cautioned us, their relia¬ 
ble distingushing feature ; that is to say, there are 
some Mongolian races who have got long heads. 
We may equally observe that the Aryan races are 
not always distinguished by long heads. There are 
some Aryan races who have got broad heads and the 
most promiment example of the broad-headed Aryan 
races is the Celtic people of Ireland and France. The 
Celts are undoubtedly Aryans and they are also ad¬ 
mittedly brachy-cephalic. The explanation, therefore, 
we offer of the broad heads of the people of western 
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is that they are the descendants of' AryaJ 
were brachy cephalic. Now we have already 
accepted the theory of Dr. Grierson and Sir H. Risley 
that there were two Aryan invasions of India, on the 
evidence of the Mahabharata also. Those Aryans who 
came-first through, the north-west gate into thePunjab 
and settled there were long-headed people with 
prominent noses and tall statures. Their des¬ 
cendants to this day exhibit the same characteristics. 
The Aryans of the second invasion which came 
through the regions about Gilgit were in our opinion 
brachy-eephalic and it is these Aryans and their 
mixed descendants who overspread the valley of 
the Jumna and from thence as we have already 
shown spread into the valley of the Chambal, into 
Kathiawar and Mafwa, into Gujarat and Maharashtra 
and slowly filtered down to Coorg. 

This theory of the second batch of Aryan invaders 
being distinguished by broad heads not only explains 
how the people of western India are broad-headed 
and at the same time are not flat-faced but also does 
away with another objection which can so well he 
brought against Sir H. Risley’s division of the races 
of India. Sir H. Risley has called the people 
of the United Provinces of India by the name of 
Aryo-Dravidian, because they are distinguished 
by medium heads and moderately prominent noses. 
Now the question naturally arises, if according 
to Sir H. Rislay these people are a mixture of Aryans 
of the second invasion and Dravidian races, and 
if these Aryans are to be believed to have had 
long heads like the Aryans of the Punjab, how is it 
that the mixed progeny of Aryans and Dravidians 
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the United Provinces have medium heads ? 
For both the component parts viz .,the Dravidians and 
the Aryans according to the opinion of Sir H, Risky 
had long heads. IIow can then the mixed progeny 
tiave medium heads unless we grant and believe 
that the Aryans of the second invasion had broad 
and not long heads? The theory that the present 
population of northern India is a mixture of Aryans 
and Dravidians is not enough to explain their 
medium heads unless we add that these Aryans were 
a broad-headed people. 

The existence of broad-headed Aryan races in the 
east corresponding to the Celts of the west need not 
cause surprise. Even among the Iranian races, we 
believe, there may be some peoples who are broad- 
headed and we make a surmise, though it is not 
necessary font our argument that the Parsis of to-day 
are a broad-headed people. It would be an extreme¬ 
ly interesting study if the anthropometric mea¬ 
surements of all castes and peoples in western India 
and for that matter in the whole of the country are 
undertaken at no distant date, earlier at least than 
the next census operations and placed before the 
public. As Sir H. Risley has pointed out the system 
of caste, in India ancient as it is,has preserved through 
hundreds of generations the physical peculiarities of 
the several peoples. It is, we, think, possible that 
some castes may be Found in Gujarat and western 
India who represent the remnants of the Shakas who 
ruled in that part of the country supposing that they 
have not already died out entirely. In all cases the 
measurements should, it is suggested, be taken over a 
large number of subjects both male and female. This 
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wever, by the way, and may be excused as 
ccssary digression. 

Only one point remains to be explained on. the 
basis of our theory of an Aryan extension into Guja¬ 
rat, Malwa and Maharashtra. It is possible to object 
that if the second wave of invasion consisted of 
broad-headed Aryans how is it that the people of 
Rajputana are long-headed Aryans? We believe 
that the sandy lands ot Rajputana were for a long 
time neglected by the Aryans whether of the first or 
the second invasion, in their settlement of the 
country. The history of the Rajputs of Rajputana 
shows that these tracts were settled in quite modern 
times by Aryan r who came from the Gan- 

getic valley, under the stress of circumsiawcfts,. The. 
Rahtors of Jodhapur came from Kanouj on the Gan¬ 
ges while the Sesodiais of Udaipur and the Kachha was 
of Jeypur came from Oude within historical memory. 
We have already stated that the Gangetic basin was 
peopled first by Aryans of the Punjab and these, 
therefore, naturally belonged to the long-headed races 
who probably did not keep marriage relations with 
the mixed Aryan races. It is peculiar to note that the 
Rajputs who subsequently came into power in these 
provinces of Rajputana do not even now keep such re¬ 
lations with the Kshatriyas of Oudh and Agra. In fact 
the instinct of caste has become so ingrained in and 
natural to the Indian mind, that the Rajputs of pure 
Aryan descent decline even now, as thousands of 
years ago, to take girls from, or give girls in marriage 
to the Aryans of mixed descent whether they be the 
Kshatriyas of the. United Provinces, or the Kathis 
of Kathiawar and the Marathas of Maharashtra. 
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Considered from all points, of view, therefor 
nk that the theory of a Scythian origin for 
people of the western belt India in their 
grades and castes, is an untenable one. The lower 
classes down to the Katkaries and Bhils have in¬ 
creasingly long heads and flat noses as shown by 
Sir H. Risley himself. There is thus no doubt, that 
the original strata of the people in western India is 
Dravidiam The increasingly broader heads in the 
higher classes can not be supposed to be indicative 
of a Scythian origin inasmuch as their moderately 
fine noses and especially the clear rising of the root 
of their noses above the level of the eyes negatives 
the possibility of a Scyth: ^ other words, a Mon¬ 

golian origin. History *uk, t , f bat the 
i)f STathiawar, Gujarat and Maharashtra with 
their distinctive physical characteristics were well 
known from before the days of Ptolemy down to 
the days of Huien-Tsiang; and that these countries 
were fully populated even in the days of Alexander 
and certainly before any Scythian invasion came into 
India. The evidence of language and tradition also 
in its small way goes to corroborate the theory that 
the people of Maharashtra are akin to the mixed 
Aryans of Kathiawar and the United Provinces. 
The only natural suggestion, therefore, is that the 
people of western India are the descendants of a 
mixed race of broad-headed Aryans and Dra vidian s, 
the higher castes being more Aryan than Dra vidian 
arid thus preserving their broad heads more and more 
distinct. The anthropometrical data of the western 
people with their distinct broad heads and of the 
people of the United Provinces with their medium 
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idi can only lead to the theory that the Ary 
ie second invasion were a broad-headed people . 1 
'We have thought it necessary to go into the ques¬ 
tion of the origin of the people of western India 
more minutely than the subject before us required 
because there apparently seemed a conflict between 
the conclusions arrived af by Sir H. Risley and the 
conclusions which can be drawn from a study of the 
epics on this point alone. As a matter of fact we 
have now seen that no such' conflict really exists. 
Anthropometrical measurements as well as the his¬ 
tory of the Aryan advance in in'dia 'i diTwinged in 
the two ancient epitc; s dndia lead us to the same 
conclusion viz., <fhat ^ ie population of India com¬ 
mencing from. Kash# ere an d the Punjab emphati¬ 
cally possesses Aryan hlood in its veins which natu. 
ally becomes less and distinct IS we go south¬ 
wards and eastwards. As the pure water of the Gan¬ 
ges which rising from the snowy Himalayas and 
emerging upon the plains of India, gathers into its 
bosom the waters of the several rivers from the south 
and the east, becomes less and less pure as it 
nears the sea and yet retains its predominating in¬ 
fluence over all the accumulated volume of waters 
that flows through Bengal, so the Aryan blood be¬ 
comes less and less pure as we travel from the Hima¬ 
layan region of the north-west, and yet still holds 
its predominating influence over the Mongolian and 
Dravidian blood which in ever increasing proportion 
mingles with it as we go eastward and southward. 
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Caste. 

Neither in the past or present ages of world history 
neither in the east or in the west, has any country 
except the country of the Hit^dus developed that 
intricate social organization, tyvihich is known as 
Caste. This phenomenon of -.flindfu Sociology has 
excited the curiosity and riyetted the attention 
of many, and has furnished a problem of supreme 
interest to the student Gt SdCial evolution. Various 
statements dating from the time of Alexander down 
to the present day have been recorded by foreigners 
which embody their impressions on the subject of 
caste, and many theories have from time to time been 
formulated by them as to its origin. But the most 
observant foreigner cannot hope to remark all the 
intricate details of the caste system of India and on 
this account as well as in consequence of the differ¬ 
ent stand-points from which they view the matter- 
scientists have formed most diverse conclusions on 
the subject. The latest and most exhaustive sum¬ 
mary of the speculations that have been hitherto 
proffered will be found in Sir H. Risley’s most in¬ 
teresting chapter on race, tribe and caste in the latest 
census report for India- Sir H. Risley has not only 
given in detail the opinions of great thinkers like 
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esfield, Sir Den/il Ibbetson and M. Senart 
but has also criticised these opinions and formulated 
a theory of his own. We shall, therefore, endeavour 
to give our own views on the question of the origin 
and development of caste as based on evidence forth¬ 
coming from the two venerable epics of India; for 
we believe that our attempt far from “ making con¬ 
fusion worse confounded ”, will go a great way to¬ 
wards elucidating a most difficult problem.*- 
What is caste? That is a question-which has 
exercised the powers of many intellectual men.f 
To attempt an accurate definition of caste which 
will comprise the whole system in all its intricate 
detail and working is indeed difficult. And yet it 
appears to us that^most observers have marked its 
most striking features. Even Megaslhenes who did 
n ot thoroughly understand caste as it existed in the 

d ays of Chandragupta (hop B, C.) has recorded a 

sen tence which gives the chief features of caste rg 

India even as it exists to-day. “ JSo one” he wrote 

* ‘ is'allowed to marry, put of his own class or exercise 

any ' calli n g except bis own In other words 

c £slg . is~~ Based on res triction of marriage coupled 

with rest riction o f occupation? .Thinkers haveoften 

been misieHTnto ignoring these important and es¬ 
sential connotations of the term in consequence of 
the many apparent exceptions to them which pccur 

* Sir H. Risley believes that in. the presence of the apparent 
difficulties which surround the question "the origin of caste 
is from the nature of the case an insoluble problem " 

t Sir H. Risley has not only quoted the long description of 
M; Senart but has also given a definition of his own followed by 
an illustration from English society which though very interesting 
to an English reader does not much assist an Indian. 
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iu India. Strabo adds the following note to the 
dictum of Megasthenes, probably on the strength of 
other observations of Magasthenes himself“An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who 
for his virtue is allowed this privilege.” This and 
other similar exceptions to the fundamental idea 
conveyed by caste as given above have induced 
scholars to disregard or forget these two essential 
restrictions. It is however possible, as will appear 
hereafter, to explain these exceptions satisfactorily, 
and we cannot too strongly urge the reader to rivet 
his attention on these two points. When and why 
these- restrictions arose in India we shall proceed to 

show. . . . 

We must at the outset point out an error into 

which European thinkers almost unaccountably fall 
while discussing Indian questions. To accuse the 
Brahmin or the Pandit as he is sometimes called, 


has 

also 


of fraud and forgery seems to have become so 
natural to European scholars that a dispassionate 
and unbiassed view of any question has become 
well-nigh impossible. In fact, the practice 
become so common that native thinkers ate 
■often tempted by the facility and fascination of the 
■explanation of any knotty point m ancient Indian 
history which this gratuitous charge easily affords. 
We have already noticed and commented on an 
example of this error in our work on the Maha- 
bharata and have shown that even Indian scholars 
have accepted if not formulated the theory that a 
fictitious beginning of the Kaliyuga was invented by 
the Indian astronomer Arya Bhatta as late as 500 A,D. 
We cannot too strongly caution the reader against 
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rror of this kind. Referring to the Buddhistic^ 
chronicles, Prof. Rhys Davids observes: " It jars 
upon the reader to hear these chronicles called the 
mendacious fictions of unscrupulous monks. Such 
expressions are inaccurate and show a grave want 
of appreciation of the points worth considering. The 
•Ceylon chronicles would not suffer in comparison 
with the best of the chronicles, even though consider¬ 
ably later in date, written in England or in France. 
The opinions of scholars as to the attitude to be 
adopted towards such works is quite unanimous. 
The hypothesis of deliberate lying, or conscious 
forgery is generally discredited. What we find 
in such chronicles is not indeed sober history* as -*ve 
should now understand the term but neither is it 
pure fiction. It is good evidence of opinion as held 
at the time when it was written. And from the fact 
that such opinion was then held we can argue back 
according to the circumstances of each case as to 
what was probably the opinion held at some earlier 
time.”'* 

It is strange that this rule of interpreting and treat¬ 
ing statements in ancient works, a rule so emphati. 
cally in consonance with the rules of appreciating 
evidence in general, should usually be ignored by 
European scholars ( including Prof. Rhy Davids 
himself) when they deal with the literature of the 
Brahmins. We for our part think that the Brahmins 
and the Pandits were not inferior even if they were not 
superior, to other people in the matter of veracity 
and that their records deserve to be treated in the 
same manner and with the same consideration, as 
* Buddhist India p. 274. 
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the records of the Buddhists or the Christian 
Applying this rule to the specific question before us 
we hold that that famous hymn in the Rigveda 
which refers to the four castes cannot be looked upon 


<gL 

ins; 


The hymns of the 


“as a modern interpolation-' 

Rigveda so far as we know were composed during a 
period ranging from 4000 to 3000 B. C. i. e., during 
the period when the Indian Aryans came to and 
settled in the Punjab and extended their settlements 
thence into the upper Gangetic valley. ‘The Ganges 
and the Jumna are mentioned in one verse and both 
this verse and the Purushasukta are found in the 
toth Book of the Rigveda. The hymns had been 
collected into a fixed form and had assumed the 
status of revelation by the beginning of the epic 
period which we roughly place at 3000 B. C. J he 
statements in the Rigveda, therefore, appear to us to 
refer not only to the ideas of the Indian Aryans 
which they brought with them from their original 
home or which they gathered during their migration 
to India ( a period ranging roughly according to Mr. 
Tilak from 8000 to 4000 B. C.) but also to their ideas 
and the circumstances of their society in India itself 
between 4000 and 3000 B. G. The conclusion is, there-; 
fore, irresistible that the Indian Aryans had already 
developed caste before 3000 B. C. if they did not 
bring it with them from beyond the Hindukush. 

But European scholars cannot bring them¬ 
selves to believe that the Indo-Aryans could have 
brought the seeds of caste with them into Ihdia 
from h»yond the Hindukush or that they developed 
it during the Vedic period. They extricate them¬ 
selves from the necessity of accepting that position 
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^.„tting down the Purushasukta as a modern 
Serpolation in the Rigveda, a thing which is almost 
impossible, and by looking upon the explanatiorf 
given in the Manusmriti or the Ramayana as a “pious 
fiction.” And yet that position is supported by evi¬ 
dence from the history of the Iranians. Sir H. Risley 
has himself pointed out that among the Iranians 
there were four divisions of society viz., priests, 
warriors, agriculturists and artisans and that the 
priests or the Athravans did not give their daughters 
in marriage to the men of the lower classes. Strangely 
enough Sir H. Risley does not draw the natural con¬ 
clusion from this historical fact. He does not see 
that if the priests among the Iranians had con¬ 
stituted themselves into a caste their brethren the 
indo-Aryans might naturally be believed to have 
had among them the embryo which subsequently 
developed in India into that stupendous tree of 
vast ramifications which we now call the caste- 
system. 


Instead of drawing this natural inference Sir H* 
Risley goes to the length of making the suggestion 
so natural to Ruropean scholars that “the modem 
compilers of the law works having become acquaint¬ 
ed with the Iranian legend were fascinated by its 
assertion of priestly supremacy and made use of it 
as the basis of the theory by which they attempted 
to explain the manifold complexities of the caste- 
system.” At what date the law-givers became ac¬ 
quainted with the Iranian legend and in what way 
they became acquainted with it nobody has shown 
by any reference to historical documents; nor is it 
possible to believe that a fiction like this could have 
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palmed off on an entire population at si co 
firatively late period of their development. With 
'the fact before us that a hymn in the Rigveda refers 
to the four castes and that the Iranians had four 
classes one of which the priestly class was endogam- 
ous, the most natural conclusion would be that the 
Indo-aryans, who were a people kindred to the 
Iranians brought with them into India the seeds of a 
caste-system. 

By seeds of caste we mean the principle of restric¬ 
tion of marriage superadded to the principle of 
restriction of occupation. In all ancient countiies- 
occupations were usually hereditary and. the same 
thing is observable to a large extent even in modern 
societies. The son of a civilian in India is more 
likely to be a civilian than any thing else. In 
Egypt and also in Persia there were classes based 
on differences of occupation- But the restriction on 
marriage amongst members of the several occupa¬ 
tional classes had no existence even in Egypt. 
hf.Hp.ve t he, tendency to restrict marriage to the sam e 


class ~ ---- » ..- _ J 

traces m ay be discovered not oTiTy among 

i mr whwdirnot _ 

n r j ma rii yaI[ow ~" marriage rHht'ions^Je tvveen^the/ 
iwrf:i,o, and oeTans, It seems probabl/ 

thafwlnletFmt tendency was soon supplanted /or 
destroyed altogether among other sections of/the 
Aryan race it developed to an extraordinary exfenfc 
under the peculiar circumstances of India. 

And what were those circumstances which sur¬ 
rounded the Indo-Aryans in India and which made the 
development of the Indo-Aryan society so completely, 


igecl’to' the Aryan "race"g^nerall y~gn d T ts ' 
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/ne might add, so disastrously divergent frot 
'social development of the other Aryan races of 
the world ? If vve look carefully into the history of 
the other Aryan races vve find that nowhere but 
in India were the Aryans confronted by a previously 
settled people who were entirely dissimilar to 
them in colour and in appearance. In Persia, in 
Gr eece, in Rome, in German y the Aryan ra ces c a m e 
int o contactwith peoples who were perhaps not as 
civilise d as themselv es but who were not of a wide ly 
diff erent complexion. A lthogh. therefore, there might 
have been some opposition at first to the intermingl¬ 
ing of blood it could not have lasted long and the 
interfusion of races was soon effected. In India 


ho wever, the colour o f the natives of the soil was so" 
div ergent and repulsi ve*’ t o'the fa ir-sk inned Aryan 
that we can not but exp ect that there war. a long 
fight-—a fight w hich was waged with vary ing vi gou r 
an d strengt h and whi ch has not yet quit e ended , JJt 
is "a Tight which has n o para llel in the his tory ol the 

worfcT except perhaps "in tile str ange msifpcSli tr' 

modern TTmFs~ofTTuTO into clos e con- , 

tact with a black population in India. Africa an d 
Amer ica,. We will attempt to give an account of 
that fight as it is disclosed to us in the two epics of 
India. 

We have already stated that the Indo-Aryans ' v 
came into India with the incubus of caste upon 
them. The ancient A ryans as the Ramayana tells, 
us were in the Kri ta age t. e.*, w h en "they weie iiot 
yet’in India, alrSfahinins. The fi rs t d iffer ent iation 
that took pT acc TvaTthat betw een the Brahmins and 
the Kshatriyas, the priests and the warriors. Let us 


































! mind the chief causes which led to the foundation 
of a-priestly caste and to its advance to a position of 
w fc&nctit/ and veneration. No body can deny the 
effects of heredity in refining the intellectual capa¬ 
city and the Brahmins or the priests in India must 
have found that the sons of Brahmins no matter who 
their mothers were, were better adapted for the 
maintenance of the mnemonical labours of their 
class than the sons of warriors. The people, there¬ 
fore, naturally divided in the Treta or second age 
into two classes one given to priestly and the other 
to military occupation. 

But th ey were all A rvaiJA^Slill^ married 

daugh ters .amon g .them selves indiscriminately. 

The son of a prieg,_Kp wever was a priest a nd 
of a warrior a warrior. ^ That jwas^ the 
menfc " "of c aste achiev ed^ as we have said, 
not without a hard struggle. The fight be tween 
Vas histha an d * n the Ve 3 as 

and in the R a may an a as well, as in 11:«■ Muhubhanitn 
repres ents, th e ■sFrfiggTe^ between the priest and the 
warrior with regard to tfie tendency to restrict 
occupation s to particular c lasses. It was a revolt 
by the Kshatriyas against the rising dogma that the 
son of a Brahmin could alone perform priestly duties. 
Why could not the son of a Kshatriya be a priest? 
That was in effect the point of contention between 
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^j^^tshisbtha and Vishvamitra a fact which clearly 
appears through all the haze of superadded mytho¬ 
logical circumstance. And we may take it that the 
result of the struggle was favourable to the Bra hmi ns 
though VisKv : amltra succe^edHBy dint of jperseryer- 
ance in his own case in becoming a Brahmin. The 
warriors generally Tmilcr noTrnalntain that position. 
Their avocation and their heredity was against them 
and they gradually adopted the theory that the son 
of a Brahmin could alone be a priest. 

The story of Nahusha’s fall from heaven, to our 
mind, represents a different phase of the same struggle. 
Why should not a Brahmin be made to work like an 
ordinary labourer ? That was a question which 
Nahuslva raised. He compelled the great Rishis of 
antiquity to bear his palanquin* He was in con¬ 
sequence cursed by them, so the legend goes, to 
be thrown down from heaven and grovel as a serpent 
for ages* We shall have to refer again to this legem 1 
hereafter. 

These two stories evidently beldg c v the time 
when the Aryans were^cc' beyond the Hindukush, 
divided into two classes only, priests 
and ^ V.>rs, not yet very exclusive a qcl both pro¬ 
b ably rfc : c V:vd agriculture as a general mea ns of 
e arning their livelihood.^ W hen they en ter ed into an d 
settled iryt he Punjab thcLj/ast cxpanse'of richlah d 
lyin g open before them^ mised_ao:ricultu re.i nto i m¬ 

portan ce. A third class was then naturally adde d 
vizTni'ie “'^sh.,_s3£.th,e settlers. While the warriors 
fpund s u ffici ent occupation in subdu Tng^fFie^aF ongi- 
dil ation and in founding 'and governing t he 
di feent^prmcipa iitiesl the Bra hmins too fo ur 
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i\y engrossing work in praising the kings and 
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performing their sacrifices. I t was in _the P unjab 
that th e Chaturvarnva or the four-fold caste system 
was formed towardstTie end ol^t he 1 ret a ag e as 
presentedjn the 1 ft.a mayanaT I he Aryans with their 
three"divisions"^ avocations but not 

yet exclusive were however of one and the same race 
and they married the daughters of one another in¬ 
discriminately. The Dasas or the Shudras of the 
fourth class were entirely of a different race and 
most: sharply differentiated from them in colour and 
appearance. They were naturally made to labour 
in the fields and to do other menial work much in 
the same way as Europeans in these days in India 
or in Africa have all menial work done by the black 
natives of the soil* 

The position then at this time was as follows* 
rhere were the fair-skinned Aryans divided into 
’ -feree classes who had no objection to marry iadis* 
crimintely among themselves. The son of a 
Brahmin ; Aowever a Brahmin though he may be 
born of a Brahmin or a r *shatriya or a Vaishya 
wife. There was a fourth class below te 
i of the Dasas or ab origines wi th whom X. > ^ivyans 

were natura lly a verse_to_ f orm any marriage 

relations. Th us, there fou r cTagges^ andTou r, 

o nly. ( t he u pp er three being o f the Aryan r ace and. 
having marriag e relations wit h one anoth er. 
Tills is a Edition which Is certainly more antique 
than the one we find in the Manusmriti and curiously 
enough we have a proof preserved in the Mahabha- 
rata itself that this condition of things once actually 
obtained in India* I n the Amishasana Pary a 
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-,-ter ^ we have the , following shioka.:i,.-li..A. so^ 
rci oi a Brahmin from wives belon g ing.. . to the 
three castes is” a "Brahmin. There are onl y Joar 
cast es, aTIfiFTlIoes noTexlst. !y ~1Tns is a statement 
which none of the later Smritis can subscribe to. 
That the son of a Brahmin born from a Vaishya 


woman should be a Brahmin is a thing which is so 
repugnant to modern feelings that we can only look 
upon this shloka as preserved by accident in the 
great epic of India. It clearly belongs to that 
initial stage in the development of caste when the 
Indo* Aryans first settled in the Punjab and extended 
their settlements into the tipper Gangetic valley. It 
is a statement which is reflected in the Purusha- 
sukta of the Rigveda, How complications arose 
subsequently beyond the first four simple castes we 
will now proceed to show. 

vVe~ >h.T6 .said that the Aryans did not allow 
marriage relations •■v.th'yne fourth class tHe Shudras 


o r Kasas. As a matter of fact there was 
relations > oetween 


little to - 

such relations ’ oetween a fair-skinned* 
handsome superior population mferior people 

with a black complexion, 'noses and a lower 
ol-AUnation. Th e Ary*»° would disdain tO JM ffir 


Da,s a wome n mu ch in the sam e Tvay a s fe e Europeans 
in the se days disdain to take native women t o wife. 
But this ean only be said of the generality. There 
must have been exceptions (as even among the 
Europeans of India; especially among the third class 
of Vaishyas or agriculturists who were brought 


* fog srar ft arramimoir wM. i 
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Constant contact with the Shudras or the laboure* 
men who were tempted to fall in love with 
Shudra women. Instances must, therefore, have 
happened of Aryans taking Shudra wives and this 
took place probably, frequently among the Vaishyas, 
often among the Kshatriyas and rarely among the 
Brahmins who naturally enough represented the rigid 
tendencies of the orthodox communities. How were 
the sons of such unions to be treated? Did they 
follow the caste of the father? According to the 
practice that had obtained amongst the Aryans 
of the three castes themselves they would naturally 
he treated as following the caste of the father. But 
the progeny of the Aryans from Aryan wives did 
not differ much from their parents in colour and 
appearance while the progeny of the Aryans from 
Shudra or aboriginal wives must have been ot various 
degrees of colour ranging from white;..teyilT»aiv';'iitfv 
would they be of the sap^ "physical and mental 
calibre as their Aryan Withers. The question was 
one of great difficulty ' and the Brahmins the ex¬ 
ponents of rv ’ fox opinion could not allow 
the Shudra-born prog. ; to be of the same caste as 
their fathers. Thus was raised th* controversy of 
seed and soil as it is called in the Mahusmriti 4 the 
Bija and the Kshetra Nyaya,’ In the beginning the 
Bija would be allowed all preponderence, but by 
and by both seed and soil would be recognised as of 
equal importance. the beginni ng the sons of 
B rah mins by Sh udia wo men were t reated as B rah- 

mins os we find from various.stories related in the 

and^nT XryarT" ^ythplogy feg arffigg the birth of 
maliy sages^ But by ^nd Jyihe BraJamins not only 
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ned a separa te caste to such p roge ny h 


strongly inter dicted such ill assort ed ;s as 

that of a B rahm in with a JShudra woman. The follow¬ 
ing shloka* in the Kiahabharata preserved in the 
same A pushasana Parva Chapter 48 show's the great 
abhorrence with which such marr i a ges’were - held a? 
t hat time. “A Brahm i n’s son from a Shudra w oman is 
m ore degraded than a corpse and Qc ■ 

Parashava. He should serve his family and.should 

neve r give up his own occupation.” Here was the 
beginning of tfiat "rTmlUcation of caste which subse¬ 
quently grew into so colossal a tree. The Brahmin 
lo oked »p» n th,. t;tu.iiica-au Qman as a corpse and her 
son as worse than a corpse. T he name Parashava thus 
explai ned in the Mahabfiarata shows How further 
differe ntiation of caste was cluelothe _Aryan’s, 
like t o mingle~his bloo d with of the black 

Dravidi an of Indi a . ~ T he Kshatriyas following thq, 
vAwrigift of the Brahmi ns would preven t a son bhirn 
of ajghu dra wom an . ' .-ixyg c r ’ *h of 


~ and would, 



therefore, ass ign him a sep arate ca ste.. He is given 

the name of U| ro e ’ by _ Manu . _ But the 

Vaishya would not have the same dislike as the 
Brahmin or the Kshatriya as his occupation not only 
was changing his colour but constantly tV.rowin.-g 
him into the company of Shudras. And curiously 
enough Manu does not assign a separate name to 
the son of a Vaishya by a Shudra woman. Probably 
he was long treated as a Vaishya and the intermix? 

* qt wramw gw qrc«* u 

tqqiRsq ftstwl q stsrRf. 11 
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e of race was more pronounced in the case of 
the Vaishyas. 

This naturally led to a further restriction in 
marriage. The son of a Brahmin by a Vaishya wife 
could not now have that purity of blood on which 
the Aryans gradually came to set so much value. 
For the intermixture of race between the Vaishyas 
and the Shudras had become more pronounced and 
a Vaishya woman was not presumably a pure Aryan. 
The Brahmins, therefore, would not consider the son 
of a Vaishya wife on a par with the son of a 
Brahmin by a Brahmin or a Kshatriya wife. The 
next stage in the development of caste was to assign 
to such progeny a different caste and to treat it as 
inferior to a Brahmin. The rule was, therefore, laid 
down that the son of a Brahmin by the first two higher 
caste women and not the third was a Brahmin ; i.e,, 
When more than one caste intervenes the progeny 
is not of the same caste. Curiously enough 
this ■‘•tape in tK,: ‘ ’rovu«*t» Taste is preserved in 
the Mahabh^.o-t. ; he same Anushasana Parva iri 
another shloka* vynich is in some sense contradictory 
to the shloka previously quoted. In Chapter 48 
we find it stated “a Brahmin can have four wives 
but in two from the beginning he himself is born, 
i n two others less pure sons are born in the mother’s 
caste.” While we were told in the first quoted 
shloka that the son of a Brahmin by a Brahmin 
Kshatriya or Vaishya woman was a Brahmin, here 
we are told that the son born of a Brahmin from a 
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spin and Kshatriya woman only was a Brahmi 
''{on of a Brahmin by a Vaishya woman was not 
a Brahmin but a Vaishya according to this shloka 
or an Ambashtha as the Manusmriti tells us,. In time 
he was assigned a different caste and this was a further 
step in the complication of the caste-system. This 
position vis., that to two grades only was allowed 
the previlege of bearing a child of the same caste as 
the father is mentioned even in the Manusmriti with 
a slight modification, a dictum not accepted by 
the later Smritis. It was a stage beyond which the 
caste system had probably already passed in the days of 
the Manusmriti and no trace of it was left in the days 
of the Yajnyavalkya and other Smritis of later date. 

The development in the ramification of caste 
from four original castes began thus with the intro¬ 
duction of the Shudra wife in the Aryan family. We 
need not wonder at that pride of blood which led the 
Aryans., especially, the most orthodox portion vis., 
the Bm’ —'•efnse to the progeny of 

, 4L Sp '* ' 

Shut! 1 woiuUi to ...i equality of c -fis with the pro¬ 
geny of Aryan wives. We find .he same pheno¬ 
menon producing the same result in’ these days in 
India, in Africa and in America. "The Europeans 
who rule in this country and who may well be 
looked upon as the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas of 
modern India have equally refused children born of 
themselves on Indian mothers admission to their 
own caste. The same pride of blood has prevented 
such progeny from being merged into the dominating 
class of Europeans. The same inferiority of colour 
and capacity which pertains to such progeny has 
compelled them to be formed into a separate caste 
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jjch they have assigned the name of Eurasi 
born of European and Asiatic parents- The 
Indians with their peculiar ideas of caste call them 
half-castes. 

Even though the progeny of European fathers and 
Indian mothers are Christians, they are thus assigned 
a position inferior to that of their fathers and effec¬ 
tually for all practical purposes they form a distinct 
and a lower caste. Not only this; they are not 
admitted to the same previleges as the ruling class 
of Europeans. With that natural sympathy, however, 
which fathers have for their children they are usually 
taken care of and provided with the occupation 
which is next best to that of the Europeans. To 
those who cannot understand the probability of the 
fact that the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas provided 
special occupations to the several mixed castes 
which arose out of their marriage relations with 
Shudra women, we would point out the ' isiafioe of 


f f»o 
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^ and 


4. . Vl'iU. ft 

callings to v^ricl their claims are speciticai v re¬ 
cognised to l jSu >erior if not exclusive, by unwritten 
practice if not bv promulgated declarations, under 
the British G Gccntnent itself.* Perhaps it may be 
urged that'the British Government prefers to employ 
Eurasians in certain capacities because they can be 
trusted. But what makes them trusted except their 
kinship? The same feelings must have led the 
ancient Brahmins and Kshatriyas to assign to the 
Parashavas and Ambashthas the particular lucrative 
* In South Africa the Cape boys as they are called borh of 
Europeans from Hottentot Mothers have tacitly fallen into the pro¬ 
fession of grooms and drivers much like the Sutas iii ancient India. 



/ations which became hereditary with thei 
course of centuries. In a society where 
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leaders had already made calling hereditary, where 
the Brahmins were hereditary priests, and the Kslia- 
triyas hereditary warriors, the other castes would 
soon fall into hereditary occupations and callings. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that with the 
introduction of the Shudra wife, castes began to 
ramify and occupations began to be split up and 
hereditarily appropriated. Sir H. Risley has himself 
quoted under the heading of castes formed by 
crossing, examples of the formation of new castes 
and the appropriation by them of special occupa¬ 
tions such as the Shagirdapesha of Bengal and Orissa 
who have become the hereditary family servants of 
the Kayasthas and the Kshatriyas. 

The Mahahharata contains another passage which j/ 
illustrates this transitional stage in the formation of f 
castes by the introduction of the Shudra wife. The 
question whether the son of a Shudra wife by a 
Brahmin should be allotted a share in the father’s 
property is discussed in all its details, and the dis¬ 
cussion clearly shows that it was then an unsettled 
point of practical difficulty. The father perhaps 
would like to give the Shudra wife’s son as good a 
share as that of the sons born of wives of higher castes 
but popular feeling would oppose it. It is decided 
after much controversy that the property of the 
deceased should be divided into ten shares j four 
should go to the son by a Brahmin wife, three to 
that by a Kshatriya wife, two to that by a Vaishya 
wife and one to the son by a Shudra wife. A 
Kshatriya’s property would similarly be divided 
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six shares and that of a Vaishya into thi 
res one of which would go to the son by a 
Shudrawife. This position has naturally enough 
been lost by the Shudra son in later Smritis. 

If the Aryans looked upon the marriage of a Brah¬ 
min with a Shudra woman as sin they naturally 
looked upon the marriage of a Brahmin woman 
with a Shudra man as a still more heinous sin. It 
was in fact the highest sin that a woman or a man 
could commit and they visited the progeny oF such 
unions with the direst punishment. Probably 
the Europeans view the union of a European woman 
with an Indian husband with equal disfavour. In 
the nature of things such unions must be and are very 
rare and the progeny of those few unions which do 
take place are merged in the great mass of the Indian 
population following, as it naturally does, the con¬ 
dition of the father. One can well conceive how 
pride of blood must have led the ancient Brahmins 
to treat with special abhorrence the progeny of 
Brahmin mothers and Shudra fathers. All such 
progeny was treated not as half-castes, but as out¬ 
casts and was condemned to live with men of the 
most degraded calling. Such offspring as this joined 
the number of those unfortunate persons who were 
looked down upon as degraded in touch, as only 
fitted to live outside the habitations of the Aryans, 
and as deserving of being made to sweep the ground 
and carry the corpses of dead animals. 

That some of the aboriginal peoples whom the 
Aryans found on the land must have been con¬ 
demned and compelled to live such an outcast life 
we are not disposed to doubt. The condition of the 
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te of the greatest blots on their high moral ideal; but 
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it was the natural outcome of the vast difference 
which existed between their civilizations. A re¬ 
petition of the same scene is being enacted at 
this very moment in South Africa where we find 
that the highly civilized and moral races of Europe 
have assigned a similar position to the rude natives 
of the soil and to such Indians as have, gone tt-ere in 
search of labour. Their dwellings are only allowed 
to be built at a distance from European habitations. 
Their very touch is deemed a pollution as that 
of a Chandal is deemed by a Brahmin in India. 
They are not allowed to walk in the midst of 
Europeans through the public streets nor are they 
allowed to use the same public conveyances. One 
is disposed to think that if such be the treatment 
accorded to Indians by Europeans and Christians 
in South Africa in the 20th century A. D.—a 
treatment perhaps not unjustified by the differences 
in the habits of living and the sanitary conditions 
of their surroundings,—it is not strange that when 
the Aryans first came into the Punjab, they assign¬ 
ed the same position to some of the most filthy and 
' degraded sections of the aborigines. With this class 
of persons undoubtedly very small, the Brahmins 
condemned the progeny of Brahmin women and 
Shudra men to live and associate. 

This is not a pure fiction, as it is sometimes said 
to be, of later law-givers who thus seek to explain the 
origin of Chandals and other outcast Hindus- 
It appears to be an actual fact supported by data 
supplied by the last census operations. Nay this 
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„ alone satisfactorily solves that difficul 
created by some anthropometrical figures which had 
confronted Sir H. Risley some years ago. Sir BL 
Risley in his excellent paper entitled “ The Study 
of Ethnography in India (printed in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute: Vol. XX) observes, 
“ Within certain geographical boundaries, the social 
-position of a caste varies inversely with its nasal 
indeA. I cay within certain boundaries because the 
figures for nine castes in the Punjab do not appear 
to conform to the rule. With regard to these castes 
further inquiry may show either that the same law 
holds good or that its disappearance marks the limit 
beyond which there has been little or no inter 
mixture with the platyrhine type.” Further inquiry 
has actually negatived the former hypothesis. It is 
now clear that outcasts or the lowest classes in 
the Punjab have a nasal index which is actually 
lower than some of the higher castes in the other 
provinces. Thus while the average index of the 
Chuhra in the Punjab is 75*2, that of the Prabhu in 
the Bombay Presidency is 75*3, and that of the 
Khattri in the United Provinces and of the Bania in 
Bihar is 767 and 79*2 respectively. It dearly 
follows that there is a greater amount of Aryan blood 
m the veins of the Chuhra in the Punjab than in that 
of the Prabhu of Bombay or the Khattri and the 
Bania in the United Provinces and Bihar. Those 
who believe that the lowest classes in the whole of 
India consist of the aboriginal degraded population 
only which the Aryans found on the land find it 
difficult to explain these figures for the Punjab. We 
shill recapitulate some of our conclusions which go 
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bMpkun satisfactorily these low figures. When ^ 
_^yans came into and settled in the Punjab the 
found a Dravidian population in possession of the soil 
which was not so numerous as that which occupied 
lower India. The Aryans in the Punjab during the 
Vedic times developed caste, and utilized the spatse 
aboriginal population as Shudras bound to serve the 
higher classes while the most filthy vveie treated 
as outcasts. The progeny of Aryan mothers and 
Shudra fathers was branded as infamous and was con¬ 
demned to do the most filthy work and live and mingle 
with such outcasts. As time rolled on diverse 
castes grew in number and the rigidity of marriage re¬ 
strictions became more marked. When the Aryans 
extended their settlements into the Gangetic Valley 
and beyond, there was a larger aboriginal population 
more advanced in civilization and the intermixture 
in the wrong direction between Aryans and Shudras 
roust have almost ceased in consequence of the 
severe penalty attached to such unions. In this way 
alone is it possible to explain how in the lowest 
classes in the Punjab we find a greater amouut of 
Aryan blood than in those of the other provinces. 
The very existence of this phenomenon supports 
three conclusions which are denied by European 
scholars. First, that caste was developed among 
the Vedic Aryans in the Punjab; secondly, that the 
ramifications of the original four castes were due to 
the introduction of the Shudra wife, a circumstance 
which was peculiar to India alone, and thirdly, that 
the formation of the Chandala and other degraded 
castes as given in the Manu and later Smritis is not a 
fiction but a fact which actually took place in the 
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ib in the manner stated by Indian law-giver 
i shall now go on to explain how in the Aryo- 
Dravidian and other divisions of India laid down by 
Sir H. Risley some of the higher castes show' a still 
lower amount of Aryan blood in their veins than 
even the Chandalas of the Punjab. 

We may take it that such was the condition of 
society by the end of the Vedic period and at the 
beginning of the epic period, viz., that there were four 
primary castes in the country from the Indus on the 
west to the Gogra on the east, and above the 
Ganges, the region occupied by the Aryans of the 
first invasion. The first three intermarried without 
distinction, but the calling of the father was the 
calling of the son. The Shudra wives who were 
accepted easily by the Vaishyas and less easily by 
Kshatriyas and rarely by the Brahmins were adding 
or had added some new castes, while the condemned 
unions of Aryan women with aboriginal men were 
also swelling castes degraded in habit and calling. 
Such was the state of things when the second 
immigration of the Aryans came in the beginning of 
the epic period ; they had, as has previously been 
stated, few women with them. They were driven by 
the first settled Aryans into countries which were 
not yet occupied by them viz., into the valley of the 
Jumna and lower down. They had not yet developed 
caste and had very little regard for its restrictions; 
and were compelled by the paucity of their women 
to freely take wives from the Dravidian population 
of the country. Thus caste received a sudden shock. 
Though in the Punjab the state of the population 
remained as it w'as, in the valley of the Jumna and 
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e valley of the Ganges which, as we have sta 1 
mthe previous chapter, fell under the dominion of 
the new Aryans the intermixture of races in all 
grades of society became extensive and the Brahmins, 
the Kshatriyas, and the Vaishyas, the three higher 
classes of the new population, were tainted to a very 
great extent with an admixture of Dravidian blood. 
It is thus that in the United Provinces and in the 
provinces lower down, the higher castes exhibit so 
large a mixture of Dravidian blood as is evidenced 

by their higher nasal index. 

The course of events which we have sketched 
above is not imaginary but finds actual support from 
the Nahusha-Saptarshi legend given in the Maha- 
bharata. That legend is most interesting in connec¬ 
tion with the subject of caste, and the intermixture 
of races. We have already alluded to the first 
portion of the legend and shall now place the latter 
part of it before the reader. Nahusha compelled 
by the curse of the Brahmins to become a serpent 
remained in that form for ages, until he was 
found by Yudhishthira a descendant of his as he was 
pouncing upon his brother Bhima. “ Answer my 
question correctly” said Nahusha, the serpent “or 
else I will finish off thy brother.” “Ask Oh great 
serpent, ” said Yudhishthira, “I will answer to the 
best of my abilities.” “Who is a Brahmin ? ” asked 
Nahusha: Yudhishthira replied “One who is 

endowed with truthfulness, liberality, forgiveness, 
good conduct, equality of feeling towards all, austere 
life, and compassion.” “But the four castes do 
exist:” rejoined Nahusha “what then if truthful¬ 
ness, liberality, forgiveness &c., are found in a 
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?” Yudhisthira answered: “If this mark 
exists in a Shudra and does not exist in a Brahmin 
that Shudra is not a Shudra, and that Brahmin is not 
a Brahmin. O great serpent! Where this mark 
exists, the person is a Brahmin where it does not, the 
person is a Shudra.” “ If, Oh king ! ” said Nahusha 
“ you think that a man’s demeanour makes him a 
Brahmin then the fact of belonging to a particu¬ 
lar caste is of no avail unless a man’s actions entitle 
him to that caste.” Here was a most crucial question 
in the controversy that is sometimes raised even now 
about caste. The answer which Yudhishthira gave 
was one which could be least expected by modern 
theorists who believe that caste had no existence in 
the days of the Aryans. “The caste, Oh great 
serpent, ” said Yudhishthira, “in the presence of the 
general species of mankind is at present indis¬ 
tinguishable in consequence of the great intermixture 
of " races. Men of all castes beget children on 
women belonging to all castes indiscriminately. 
Men are common only in speech, sexual intercourse, 
birth and death. I will quote a further Vedic 
argument viz., the verse ‘ Ye yajamahe.’ 1 herefore, 
those who have an insight into the essence of things 
believe that conduct is the chief thing. Castes are 
useless if suitable conduct does not exist ; for the 
intermixture of races has been very great indeed.”’* 
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remarkable dialogue shows clearly three things. 


First, the Brahmins had placed before themselves 
a very high ideal indeed when they practised truth¬ 
fulness, generosity, abstemiousness and love for all 
not only in their own life but tried to perpetuate ; 
these virtues in their caste by preserving the purity 
cf seed, in much the same way as the horse-breeder 
tries to secure swiftness in a horse by preserving 
the seed of a race-winner. It cannot be wondered, 
therefore, that for a time at least the Brahmins must 
have been a class of persons of exemplary moral 
life, men who denied themselves the pleasure and 
pomp of this world, and devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of knowledge and religious meditation. 
Small wonder moreover that they raised themselves 
and their posterity to a position of sanctity not 
attained by any people in the world, a position 
which their unworthy descendants have not kept, 
for reasons which will presently appear. Secondly, at 
the time of the second Aryan invasion the inter- 
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re of races became so great in all classes th; 


Wdhishthira could not but say that caste was in¬ 
distinguishable in the state of unrestricted marriage. 
Thirdly, the incubus of caste still lay heavily on the 
people for they did not reject caste altogether asa 
meaningless restriction. They still believed in the 
principle of caste vta., the preservation ol a high 
moral character by preserving the purity of seed. 
If in consequence of intermixture it was difficult to 
determine who was a Brahmin, they argued from 
the result to the cause. Wherever purity of moral 
character was found there was a Brahmin. To 
quote an example from the Upanishads which 
were composed at about the same time, a pre¬ 
ceptor asked an intending pupil who his father 
was, and the pupil answered : “My mother said she 
had lived with many people and did not know who 
his father was.” “Thou speakest the truth ” said 
the Rishi, where probably many would not have 
spoken it, “and therefore thou art the son of a 
Brahmin, ” and the pupil was at once admitted to 
the school by the name of Satyakama Jabala, “the 

truth-loving son of the woman Jabala.” 

The intermixture of races, therefore, must have 
gone on for a short period only. Fhe fascinating 
idea of caste which the first Aryans had developed was 
too strong for the new comers to despise for a long 
time, and they became gradually subject to the same 
restrictions of marriage and occupation which had 
already developed. In fact during all the epic 
period caste continued to gather strength and to run 
into ramifications This state of things continued 
down to the Buddhistic period when there was a 
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nd and a more conscious revolt against caste, as is 
evidenced by the growth of the Buddhistic religion. 

These conclusions can be surported from the evi¬ 
dence of the Mahabharata as well as the Manusmriti 
which we hold to be a nearly contemporary work. We 
have shown by a passage in the Mahabharata that 
the original Aryan society allowed a Brahmin to 
have wives from all the three castes viz., Brahmin, 
Kshatriya and Vaishya and that his son by any of his 
wives was a Brahmin, Gradually a stage arose when 
this privilege was accorded only to two wives as 
evidenced by another shloka in the Mahabharata. 
Towards the end of the epic period i.e., about the 
rise ot Buddhism even this privilege was taken* 
away from a wife of the first lower caste. The son 
of a Brahmin by a Kshatriya wife, was not quite a. 
Brahmin. The Manusmriti is compelled to reiterate 
the position of the Mahabharata i.e-, that in two 
wives he himself is born, but adds that though like,, 
they are tainted by the taint of their mother.* 
Such sons came to be looked upon as not pure 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas, though they had not, even 
in Manu’s time, acquired different names as they 
did in later Smntis. The theory that the seed was 
the really most important factor can, however, be 
plainly discerned from the following shloka of Manu.f 
“ A son born to an Arya from a non-Aryan woman, 
will become an Arya by his qualities but one 
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Aryan woman; 
Another shloka* 
the same idea. 


to a non-Aryan from an 
will undoubtedly be a non-Aryan.” 
brings out a different phase of 
“ A non-Aryan behaving like an Aryan and an Aryan 
behaving like a non-Aryan are, said the Creator after 
great deliberation, not like, nor unlike. In fact 
the position which Yudhishthira had taken up was 
now abandoned. A Shudra who had all the good 
qualities of a Brahmin is not now equal to a Brah¬ 
min who has all the bad qualities of a Shudra or a 
non-Aryan. The seed as well as the soil to some extent 
had become indispensable factors of caste by the 
end of the epic period. “Some praise the seed,” 
says Manu, “ and some praise the soil; others 
praise both. The proper decision is that the seed 
is more important, even though good seed in 
bad soil becomes degenerated.” By the end of the 
epic period, caste had nearly developed to its present 
proportions and it is extremely probable that instead 
of seven castes in the days of Megasthenes there 
were many more. 

In one important respect, however, there was still 
one great difference in the caste system as it now 
is and as it then was. The Brahmin was then 
allowed to take wives from any of the castes 
below him and so were the Kshatriyas and other 
caste people. It was a survival from that first stage 
of caste development when the Aryan people were 
really' one society divided into three occupational 
classes. This circumstance must have kept the feel¬ 
ings and bonds of racial sympathy still alive among 
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diverse sections into which the society 
ivided. Only one portion of tbiscornmon bond of 
sympathy is mentioned by Megasthenes when as 
stated by Strabo he observed that the priest alone 
could marry outside his rank; for as a matter of 
fact we find every casteman was allowed to marry 
below him. 

There is another feature of the caste system 
which has escaped the observation of Megasthenes 
and of several modern observers, and has thus 
been the cause of their misunderstanding the system 
in important particulars. It is said by many that 
from the Manusmriti itself it appears that the 
Brahmins followed all sorts of occupations and that 
therefore it is impossible to believe that caste could 
have had an occupational origin. It must be observ ¬ 
ed, however, that like marriage, occupation was pro¬ 
hibited upwards only by the caste system. It is 
difficult to believe that marriage as well as occupa- 
tion could have been restricted more than this. It 
is impossible that all the Brahmins at any time' 
could have found priestly occupation or that every 
one of them was fit for it though in theory it was 
intended that he should be. All the Kshatriyas simi¬ 
larly could not have become kings or soldiers, and 
necessity required that while they kept their ideal 
occupation before them some of them were allowed 
to resort to callings next best to theirs. Agri¬ 
culture again was an occupation open to all. The 
fact however must be remembered that nobody was 
allowed to take up any calling superior to his own. 
Instances of transgression must doubtless have often 
occurred, but they were visited with severe punishment 
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’^instances of hypergamy which were punished 
terrible degradation in caste. The Ramayana 
supplies an instance of the punishment of death 
having been inflicted upon a Shudra for practising 
penance, in other words, for becoming a religious 
devotee, a thing allowed only to the Aryans. This 
restriction like the restrction of marriage was 
and the rise of Buddhism was marked 
entrance of hundreds and thousands of 



galling, 
by the 

Shudra devotees into 
Bhikshus. The fact then 
insisted on that the several 


the rank of Buddhistic 
can not be too strongly 
castes were not only 


allowed to marry below them but to practise occupa* 
lions which though not their own were open to the 
rank; next below their own. A large part of the 
Shantiparva of the Mahabharata is occupied with 
the details of Apaddharma or the duties or occupa¬ 
tions which a man was at liberty to follow in times 
of difficulty or necessity. 

Such was the origin and the gradual development 
of caste among the Aryans of India so far as can 
be gathered from the two epics, the Vedas and 
the Manusmriti, the two latter meeting the former as 
it were at the upper and lower ends in point, of time. 
Though outside the scope of 'the present book we 
can not pass on without a brief notice of the sub¬ 
sequent history of caste. Buddhism, as we have 
already said, was a revolt against Aryan caste as 
much as against Aryan sacrifice. Caste was 
given up by the Buddhists including the Aryans 
and the non-Aryans to whom especially the restric¬ 
tions of caste in marriage and occupation were 
galling ; but Hinduism regained power and strength 
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Sr* la. few centuries in consequence of the dec! 
"orals amongst the Buddhists. The almost i 
grained caste tendencies of the Aryan and non- 
Aryan Hindu population which had never died out 
again grew stronger and stronger, and when even¬ 
tually Buddhism was overthrown about 800 A. D. 
caste restrictons became still more rigid than before 
the rise of Buddhism. Marriage outside the caste 
now became entirely prohibited. Instead of the 
Brahmin being allowed to marry wives from all castes 
he was now bound down to marry only Brahmin 
women. The factor which was constantly giving 
rise to mixed castes was thus entirely removed, and 
the Hindu population of India now consists of many 
self-contained castes which are primarily endoga- 
mous. 

The example of the Aryans with their caste restric¬ 
tions continually ministering to pride of racial purity 
and their feeling of superiority to some others in 
point of lineage if not in other respects was not 
without its influence on the surrounding non-Aryan 
peoples. It is not a matter of surprise that new castes 
and subcastes have sprung and even now are spring¬ 
ing into existence which call themselves Brahmins or 
Ksbatriyas or Banias or Shudras according as their 
occupations may be and according as influence, 
power and riches lend strength and support to their 
claim even in the eyes of the orthodox population. 
Such castes however remain distinct, and are not 
admitted to marriage relations by older groups. In 
fact caste has become so rigid that even the older 
castes are splitting up into subsections on fancied 
grounds of difference of purity. To the innumerable 
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fetps already existing are added new castes whij 
ome self-contained foci, without causing trou 
hie or inconvenience to other castes; In fact just as, 
the religious Pantheon of the Hindus finds no 
difficulty in* admitting new deities within its limits, 
so new castes are willingly admitted within the fold 
of Hinduism, but remain distinct and unmixed 
with alder castes. 

Sir. H. Risley has enumerated the several ways 
in which new castes have been formed or are still 
forming hi India. But these do not disprove the 
truth of the theory as to the origin and development 
of caste set forth above. On the contrary they lend 
support to that theory. It can not be denied for a 
moment that unless in India the Aryans had already 
developed a caste system as above described the 
non-Aryans or new tribes would not have been 
captivated by the temptation to imitate and would 
not have spontaneously adopted caste restrictions. 
Let us examine the several types of castes enumera¬ 
ted by Sir H. Risley. viz., first, tribal castes, and, v 
functional castes, 3rd, sectarian castes, 4th, castes 
formed by crossing, 5th, national castes, 6th, 
castes formed by migration and 7th, castes formed 
by changes in custom. It would not be amiss to 
point out that tribal castes and national castes 
mergeinto one another; in fact Sir H. Risley himself 
quotes the Marathas of the Bombay Presidency 
under both these heads. Now these types them¬ 
selves exemplify and substantiate the theory we 
have put forth. To put it in a nutshell, caste 
developed from an occupational and racial basis. 
The pride of blood added to, the pride of occupation 
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the formation of caste, and we have first the 
ivision into Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 
Shudras. That division deriving strength and 
support from long custom and Vedic recognition 
has been the predominating and engrossing factor 
of influence throughout the subsequent social 
history of India. New tribes whether mixed Aryans 
or non-Aryans who wish to incorporate themselves 
with the Hindu society naturally take their rank as 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas or Vaishyas who again rank 
as sub-castes of the original four heads. Thus for 
instance the Marathas who are probably a mixed 
Aryan and Dravidian race or tribe divide themselves 
into Maratha Brahmins, Maratha Kshatriyas, Ma- 
ratha Vaishyas and Maratha Shudras.* Their 
introduction is never offensive to the older castes as 
marriage is already restricted to each sub-caste. 
Thus have arisen, for example, the ten principal 
sub-castes into which Brahmins divide themselves 
and which they do not find inconvenient because 
none of them intermarry. The chief cause of sub¬ 
division would naturally be difference of occupa¬ 
tions. Difference of religion,f and difference of 
habitation similary would lead to further ^tib-divi¬ 
sions of castes. That new castes are forming or have 



* Sir H. Risley, we think, is mistaken when he looks up on the 
Marathas as being a tribe of only two divisions one which claims 
to be Kshatriyas and the other Kunabis. The hypergamy of the 
former was as we have shown the- usual custom with ail caste* 
formerly as they were allowed to marry below them. 

f The Lingayats and even the convert Christians have within 
recent times split up into Brahmins, Kshatriyas <fcc., by the in¬ 
veterate habit of the Indian mind. 
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formed by the process of crossing is, how- 
efer, the strongest proof of the fact that several 
intermediate castes sprang up in the manner stated in 
the Manu and other Smritis in remote times, which 
again have ramified into sub-castes by the operation 
of the several causes above mentioned during the. 
course of centuries. 


CHAPTER III. 


Marriage. 

We saw in the last chapter how the coming together 
of two races distinguished by the totally different 
complexions, white and black, gave rise to the 
phenomenon of caste called originally by the simple 
appellation “colour,” (^) exactly as in modern 
days in South Africa and America a similar pheno¬ 
menon has given occasion to the use of the word 
colour in the same sense. When we read in news¬ 
papers of a coloured, deputation proceeding to 
England from South Africa we are struck by the 
remarkable irony of events which has invested the 
word colour with a peculiar meaning. This total 
divergence in the colour of the two races brought 
into contact in India in Vedic times gave rise, in 
the manner already described, to the system of 
caste based on restriction of marriage coupled 
with restriction of occupation. The subject of this 
chapter has thus already been partly anticipated in 
the previous chapter, but there are many other 
aspects of the subject which require that it should 
be treated in detail in a separate chapter, though 
repetition may here and there be unavoidable. 

Marriage was already a sacred institution among 
the Indo-Aryans when they came to India, though 
the Mahabharata discloses the fact that at sometime 
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remote past there was no marriage at 
ngst them. The conversation between Panda 
and his queen Kunti when he asks the latter to resort 
to Niyoga discloses how in former times women 
were not under any obligation to marry any one- 
bat were allowed perfect liberty. The want of 
brotherly feeling resulting from an absence of the 
idea of common descent, the way in which old men 
and women were deserted and other considerations 
of a like nature led, it is said, to the institution of 
marriage, and a Rishi ordained that a woman 
who did not remain loyal to one husband in 
future would incur the sin of foetus-murder,.* 
The beginning of the epic period, however, seems 
to have been far removed from this time though 
the contemporaneous U panishads also speak of a 
woman who when asked by her son, who was his 
father, answered that she had lived with many persons 
in her youth, and hence could not say what his 
father’s name was. The custom of naming persons 
after their mothers was perhaps a relic of this time. 

The first thing that strikes us prominently is that 
marrying many wives was the most usual thing 
in the beginning of the epic period. Dasharatha 
is said to have had 350 wives though only four 
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s and Ravana is said to have had oi 
usand wives. Perhaps the greatest offender 
against modern taste in this respect was Krishna 
who is said to have had 16,0 oj/ consorts, a number 
which is without doubt greatly exaggerated. It 
was however a characteristic of the time. His 
Theban namesake Hercules is said to have married 
many women and Solomon is said to have 
had one thousand females in his harem. All 
this speaks of an age when women were looked 
upon as prices, and conquerors were influenced by 
the natural desire to appropriate to themselves 
desirable women from among the conquered. The 
then existing rule which allowed a Brahmin or a 
Kshatriya to have wives from all castes below him 
proceeded upon the same basis and acted as an 
incentive rather than a check to the custom of 
having many wives. At a time when there was a 
vast area of unoccupied country and the population 
was sparse, there was no need of prudential restraints 
asto the number of wives one should have. The hard 
struggle for life, which every human being has to 
wage for subsistence now, makes it undesirable 
to have many children. But such was not the 
case then, and wives were taken freely from all 
ranks for the purpose of progeny. Thus came 
into existence in India, as has been described in the 
last chapter, those numerous castes exhibiting differ¬ 
ent degrees of complextions and possessing different 
■capacities which have come down to this day. 

With the fact that polygamy was a common 
institution at the beginning of the epic period 
< Duryodhana, Bhima and others having each 
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wives 4 ) we have also the instance of poIyandF 
Jactised by the Pandavas themselves* The later 
Aryan immigrants living in cold climets, or coming 
through a difficult country, had few women with 
them and had consequently to adopt the'.prac¬ 
tice of several men having one common 
wife; DraupadFs is no doubt a solitary in¬ 
stance of polyandrous marriage in the Maha- 
bharata but we have a line preserved in the poem 
in which Yudhisthira says that it was the custom of 
ibis family, a line which we have already commented 
on at great length. We are not, therefore, wrong in 
believing that polyandry prevailed at the beginning 
of tile epic period to a considerable extent among 
at least the Aryans of the second invasion. The 
institution of Niyoga also obtained among the 
Aryans at this time showing how much progeny 
was prized in those days. 

Coupled with these customs viz. Niyoga orlevirate, 
polygamy and polyandry evidently denoting a some¬ 
what primitive state of marrige we may expect to 
find the custom of the re marriage of widows and 
even married women. There is thus the mention of 
Damayanti offering to hold a second Svayamvara 
but it does not eventually take place and Mala 
upbraids her for acting like a common woman 
of uncontrollable passions. Duryodhana again calls 
upon Draupadi, when won at the disgraceful 
dice, to give up the Pandavas and 
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any one of the sons of Dhritarashtlj 
gh this may have been said in jest we may 
a&e it that women of low moral calibre were not 
uncommon who abandoned one husband for the sake 
of. another. Whatever may have been the state of 
things at the beginning of the epic period, we have 
however no doubt that the prohibition of widow - 
-remarriage was an established role Jit the end of 
that period. ® There are no instances to be found 
of remarriages of Aryan women in the Mahabharata 
or in the Ramayana ; and the fact that even among 
the Germans a tribe is mentioned by Tacitus which 
did not allow the remarriage of widows may possibly 
show that the embryo of this custom was with the 
Aryans themselves from the remotest times. For 
among no other people in the world is there any record 
of such a custom having existed at any time. 
Probably this custom originated among the Aryans 
from their looking upon it as a sin to marry a 
woman who was not a virgin. We have a peculiar 
confirmation of this view in an oath of Arjuna when 
he vows the death of Jayadratha by the nex^sunset- 
“May I go”; said he “to that fate to which those sinful 
men go, who marry non-virgin women.”! A sentiment 
like this is not unnatural among a chivalrous people 
full of the pride of blood. 

But if the remarriage of widows was not allowed 
at least towards the close of the epic period and if 

* The law was introduced by sfpjcRfi 
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ryans of India required that their brides shod 
irgins they also required that they should be 
grown op girls fit for consummation on the day oi 
marriage. A remarkable verse in the Maha- 
bharata gives very strong and positive proof on this 
point* It is stated that Draupadi was married 
formally by religious ceremonies to the five Pandavas 
on separate days and the poet records it as a miracle 
that she was a virgin at each time. Now this 
clearly shows that consummation of the marriage 
was a necessary part of the marriage ceremony and 
if that is so the bride was required to be of an age 
fit for consummation. The description of Draupadi 
at the time of the Svayamvara positively shows that 
she was then a grown up girl. Kunti had a son 
born to her before her marriage. Uttara was pregnant 
when her husband Abhimanyu died in the great Ma~ 
bharata' fighf a few mohtBs after her marriage; 
SuBhadra Abhimanyu’s mother was a fully grown 
up woman at the time of her abduction by Arjuna, 
and so was in fact every other woman of whom the 
Mahabharata makes any mention. It is impossible 
to deny that the marriage of grownup women was 
the recognised and ordinary custom as well at the 
beginning as at the end of the epic period so far as 
we see from the Mahabharata. And the Ramayana 
in reality tells the same tale though it has been 
.tampered with to some extent to suit modern ideas 
in this respect. As in Draupadi^ case so in that of 
Sita consummation appears to have followed im¬ 
mediately after the return of the married couple to 
Ayodhya after marriage and the shloka noted below 
is very important in this connection, and is pro- 
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a relic from the old nucleus of the RamayankJ 


Soltis sometimes'argued that these are all examples 
of Kshatriyas, and Rajputs even now with that 
tenacity with which they have yet preserved most 
of their customs of epic days still practise late 
marriage, and consummation almost as a rule im¬ 
mediately follows marriage among them even now- 
That custom it is urged did not, however, obtain 
among the Brahmins who observed the Brahma 
form of marriage principally. But the epics do not 
contain a single example of the marriage of a Brahmin 
girl who was not equally grown up with her Kslia- 
triya sister at the time of her marriage, fhe most 
notable example is that of Devayani, the self-willed 
daughter of Shukra. She first made love to Kacha, 
but being unsuccessful gave herself of her own 
choice to the gallant king Yayati who had rescued 
her from drowning. She was evidently quite a grown 
up woman at the time of her marriage. The in¬ 
stance of a Brahmin girl who remained unmarried 
till her old age performing austerities found in the 
Shalya Parva, Chapter 33, is also interesting. Being 
advised that she must marry if she would goto 
heaven f she at last married a Rishi at that late age. 
Other examples of Brahmin girls remaining un¬ 
married until quite grown up are to be found, such 
as that of the daughter of the sage Bhrigu who 
was forcibly defiled by DandaJ. In the Anushasana 
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m the marriageable age of girls is express!^ 
en as the attainment of youths 
The age of men at the time of marriage must 
accordingly have been equally advanced. If we 
grant that Brahmackarya was actually practised, 
and the Vedas actually learnt by heart for 12, 24, 
or 36 years, we can not but conclude that the marri¬ 
ageable age of males commenced from the 20th at the 
earliest, The early intercourse of men and women is 
denounced as one of the worst results of the Kali age, 
while in the previous ages, it is said, no mart knew a 
Romani before he attained manhood. Men and 
women thus in the words of Tacitus entered into the 
marital tie equally matured and well grown up, and 
naturally produced strong and healthy progeny. 

Such a state of marriage customs must inevitably 
give rise to certain indiscretions on the part of males 
and females, as may be seen from the instance of 
Kunti having borne a son before marriage Again 
grown up girls were often anxious for being given 
away, for the right of the father to give a girl in 
marriage even after the attainment of puberty 
was always acknowledged and undisputed. The 
following shlolca from the Mahabharata gives an in¬ 
teresting picture of the state of the mind of spinsters 
analogous to what is found in western countries. 
“The hope of girls attaining womanhood and anxious 

shows clearly that Brahmin girls even at the^ close of the epic 
period were not married until maturity. 
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ie given away on hearing a talk about t.h 
marriage is leaner than myself/’* 1 he virtue of 
grown up girls however was strictly guarded by 
law and religion. We find from the Manusmriti that 
to destroy the virginity of a girl in any manner was 
treated as a serious offence, even though committed 
with the consent of the girl. In the Mahabharata 
we find it stated that a girl who got her virginity 
sullied had one third of the sin of Brahmcicharyp 
while the man who sullied it got the rest of it.t 
We thus see that late marriages were prevalent 
among the Aryans of India throughout the epic 
period with suitable rules guarding the preservation 
of the virtue and the virginity of girls and we may 
add even the Brahmacharya of boys* It is indeed a 
most remarkable feature of the then existing state of 
society which distinguishes it from the present state 
which insists upon the early marriage of boys anti 
girls. How the institution of child marriage gradual¬ 
ly came into vogue during the Buddhistic period of 
Indian history, especially towards its close, i, e„ 
from 600 to 1000 A. D., we have shown elsewhere. 
But we cannot help observing here that the begin¬ 
ning of that custom of child marriage was noticed 
even at the close of the epic period. There is 
no evidence of it in the epics, but there is the 
evidence of the Greek historians who visited India at 
this time. It is recorded that in the south there 
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some people who married and cohabited wit 
at the age of seven, and that they did not live 
long but usually died before 40. Perhaps this was 
one of those groteseqe exaggerations which the 
Greeks readily swallowed as evidencing many un¬ 
usual things that existed in this far off country, similar 

to the belief in one-legged human beings and others 

who covered themselves with their ears. Prom the 
recorded statement however, we may draw two con¬ 
clusions; first that the early marriages of gills and 
the early consummation of their marriage Were then 
j looked upon as a rare and unnatural thing, and 
secondly that the institution of child marriage which 
evidently lies hidden under this exaggerated belief 
orgimated in the south and among some non-Aryan 
Dravidian races. It is remarked by Herbert 
Spencer that early maturity characterises some low 
types of people, and it is possible that the custom 
of child marriage existed even then among 
some aboriginal people in .the south of the Indian 
continent. 

Speaking of the aboriginal peoples we have to 
notice other customs relating to marriage which 
were probably the result of imitation of the 
customs of the aborigines. We have already spoken 
of the eight forms of marriage enumerated by the 
Smriti writers. The first four forms of marriage in 
effect marked the different stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the institution among the Aryans of India. 
The Devas were the remote ancestors, the Prajapatis 
the patriarchs and the Rishis the immediate 
ancestors of the Indo-Aryans ; while the Brahma 
form of marriage was its last development amongst 
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. Brahmamcal Aryans 
. hi$ form was in effect a gift 
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of the bride to the 
bridegroom who was also given many presents in 
consecration of the gift; The three other forms 
were the different stages in the development of the 
idea of marriage from sale to gift. For that was the 
previous idea of marriage among the Aryans, the 
daughter being looked upon as a chattel which 
the father had the right to dispose of, That 
idea and form of marriage prevailed among the 
Asaras or the ancient Iranians, and was hence called 
the Asura form. It was practised in the days 
of the Greeks by some tribes of the Punjab who with 
remarkable tenacity had still preserved their Trans- 
Indus customs. We have, noticed the examples of 
Madri and Kaikeyi as brides whc* were given away 
for large presents. The Madras and the Kaikeyas 
were kindred tribes who inhabited the Punjab. 
Curiously enough the companions of Alexander dis¬ 
covered the traces of a similar custom even in their 
days in Taxila. “Grown up maidens” observes Arrian 
were exposed for sale in Taxila. Their shoulders 
were bared when a purchaser appeared, and they 
were sold to the highest bidder” It would however 
appear that in obedience to the sentiment of the 
Stands this form of marriage was considered 
debased and existed iirrare places only. The Kathai 
and the Sopheites who may be said to be the repre¬ 
sentatives of the epic Madras and Kaikeyas had dif¬ 
ferent customs of marriage in the days of Alexander, 
Among the Kathai the women chose their husbands 
and in the country of Sopheites beauty was prized 
very highly and brides were given or selected only 
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isiderations of beauty without any reference 
. - ry. 

This brings us to the next form of marriage viz:., 
the Swayamvara. It was of two kinds* I he bride 
selected her husband merely from choice or she was 
given to a bridegroom who won hi a particular 
tournament. The former custom was probably 
taken rip by the Aryans from the Gandharvas an 
aboriginal race and the most typical instance of 
this kind of marriage in the Mahabharata is that of 
Dushyanta and Shakuntala. The latter form how¬ 
ever was the most favourite one. among the chival¬ 
rous Aryan' Kshatriyas, and even Brahmins some* 
times competed in the tournaments held for the hand 
of a king’s daughter. Archery was the favourite 
military practice of the Aryans and Draupadi was 
won at a tournament in archery. Sita was also 
similarly vowed to be given away to him who would 
bend a heavy bow- This custom still survived at the 
close of the epic period, as Greek writers record the 
existence of that customt in their days. 

We come next to the Rakshasa form of marriage. 
It was, like the Gandharva form, specially permitted 
to the military class as it was a great incentive in the 
profession of arms. In the Rakshasa form the bride¬ 
groom was allowed to abduct by force the daughter 
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| Arrian observes. M They marry without either giving or taking 
dowries; but the women as soon as they are marriageable arc 
brought forward by their fathers and exposed in public to be 
selected by the victor in wrestling or boxing or by some one who 
excels in any other manly exercise.” ( Mac CrindkTs MegastlteaCs 
and Arrian page 222) Megasthenes also notices the Arsha form of 
marriage which was still surviving when he says that brides are 
often purchased for a pair of oxen (Ditto page 71) 
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Kshatriya whether she was a willing party or not, 
and the captor was allowed to appropriate her if her 
father or other relatives could not defeat and 
chastise him. The capture of Subhadra was of 
this kind, for in the Mahabharata she is not repre¬ 
sented as a consenting party. The Vrishnis, 
Subhadra’s relatives, did not pursue Arjuna being 
prevented from doing so by Krishna who counsel¬ 
led that there was not much hope for success and 
who alone from among them was cognisant of 
the deed and had connived at it. The rape of 
Sita is another instance but it is that of a married 
woman and not an unmarried one. Perhaps the 
laws of capture allowed even married women to be 
tan.an away, of course after defeating or slaying the 
husband. Probably this was a custom among 
the Rakshasas and not among the Aryans who had, 
as previously stated, a peculiar notion in favour of 
virgins as the only eligible women fit for marriage. 
This form of marriage was in either case called the 
Rakshasa form as it prevailed among the Rakshasas. 
The seizure of Draopadi by Jayadratha during the- 
exile of the Pandavas at a time when they had gone 
out a-hunting is a third instance of this kind, and 
the following utterance of Dhaumya gives an interest¬ 
ing exposition of the manners and notions of the time. 
•‘You cannot take her away without conquering 
the great charioteers, her husbands. Respect, Oh 
jayadratha, the duty of Kshatriyas as it is known 
from ancient times.’’* In short old custom amongst 
the Kshatriyas allowed even married women to be 
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d away after their husbands were defeatee 
Rakshasa, like the Gandharva form, was 
specially permitted to the Kshatriyas alone, and ap¬ 
pears to have been largely in vogue amongst them. 

Lastly we come to the Paishacha form which was 
probably prevalent among the Pishachas a wild and 
uncivilised aboriginal race which lived on human 
corpses. They were so low in the scale of civilisa¬ 
tion that not only was there no marriage among 
them, but the race was propagated by acts of sexual 
intercourse committed by force or stealth and this 
kind of appropriation was probably allowed in rare 
cases among the Aryans, out of regard for the protec¬ 
tion of the character of the woman. A woman on 
whom a rape had been committed was irrevocably 
the wife of the guilty man. It is thus that it came 
to be honoured with the name of marriage and is 
the lowest ot these eight forms of marriage enumer¬ 
ated even in the Mahabharata. 

These forms of marriage were no doubt pre¬ 
valent at the same time among different castes of 
Aryans or non-Aryans, being copied from one another 
by contact Several restrictions on marriage which 
came into vogue in consequence of the same contact 
have already been noticed. Although, thus, the first 
three castes were allowed to have wives from the 
castes below them, men of lower castes were not 
allowed to marry women of the higher castes. The 
Shudras especially were not allowed to marry 
Brahmin or Kshatriya wives, and the progeny of such 
unions, if any took place, were condemned to live 
a life of degradation and ignominy. The Brahmins 
also declared themselves against marrying Shudra. 
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The Mahabbarata has in several plac 
dernned the Brahmins who touk Shudra wives. 
They were called by the opprobrious name of 
Vrishalipatis or husbands of Shudra women. The 
progeny of such marriages was not however under 
any disability. The man who married a Shudra 
woman was alone held to have committed a sin and to 
have forfeited his rights as a Brahmin and was even 
condemned to go to hell. In the imprecation of 
Arjuna referred to already we have also the oath, 
that he might go to the place reserved for the 
Vrishalipati or the husband of a Shudra woman, 
if be did not carry out his threat of destroying 
jayadratha next day. 

To take a resume; at the beginning of the epic 
period, the Aryans of India had already developed 
the institution of marriage, though it might have 
been in its infant stage among the surrounding abori¬ 
ginal races. The Uttara Kurus* for instance even at 
the time of the Pandavas, had no marriage institution 
at all, a fact which may have given rise to that 
exaggerated report which Herodotus has thought fit 
to record viz., that the Indians copulated openly 
like cattle. Polygamy, polyandry and levirate {Niyoga) 
were practised among the Aryans. The usual form 
of marriage was that of a nominal purchase which 
was devloping into a gift pure and simple among the 
* ®i f n?ctTi Prs gn m stran; i 
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ihmins, and self*choice or Svayamvara among! 
the Ksbatriyas. The sentiment of racial pride, con¬ 
fronted as the Aryans were by a black aboriginal 
population, gave rise to many restrictions, conditions 
and forms of marriage such as the prohibition of 
Pratiloma marriage or hypergamy as it is called. 
Virginity in brides was greatly prized. Widows 
however were allowed to remarry in a lower condi¬ 
tion, and child marriages were practically unknown. 
The epic period preserved these customs and forms 
of marriage throughout, though it is possible to 
surmise that the Brahma form of marriage, mono¬ 
gamy and the prohibition of remarriage of widows 
were coming into general favour. The end of the 
epic period was marked by marriages by sale, by 
the nominal price of a pair of- oxen, marriages by 
results of tournaments and the prohibition of 
marriage outside the caste. 

We shall now go on to consider the position of 
wives during the epic period. It may naturally be 
expected that at the beginning of that period 
their position must have been freer and more 
respected than at its dose. When women were 
grown up at the time of marriage, when they were 
•usually given away for presents, when they selected 
their own partners in life, and when they could give 
up their husbands and remarry though in a less 
religious form, they must have enjoyed greater 
consideration than when they were given away to a 
husband with presents in addition and had no possi¬ 
ble existence outside his. And we find that such was 
actually the case- The independence of character 
depicted in the case of Draupadi is far different from 
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Position which she herself assigns to a good w 
chapter in the Vanaparva which has probably 
been interpolated by Sauti. The latter was un¬ 
doubtedly the ideal of a wife recognized at the close 
of the epic period* That is the ideal which survives 
to this day, perhaps in a still further debased form. 

Let us scan the ideal of a good wife, as Vyasa the 
original poet tries to delineate it in the character of 
Draupadh She is a grown up lady at the time of the 
marriage, strong in body and in mind, and comes for¬ 
ward fearlessly in the assemblage of princes collected 
at Kampilya to try their hand at the bow for her sake. 
She does not lose her presence of mind when Kama 
steps forward to take up the bow, and tells him that 
she is not prepared to marry below her rank. She 
gladly accepts Arjuna disguised as a Brahmin as 
her husband when he wins in the tournament and 
follows him unmurmuringly to his humble habi¬ 
tation. She shows the energy and strength of her 
character when she is gambled away, of course in 
her absence, and is afterwards brought to the gaming 
hall as a slave. Without losing courage at her 
desperate condition she tries to ascertain her legal 
position in a manner which shows that she knows 
law and Shashtra well enough. She is often called 
Brahmavadini and Pandila by the poet and seems 
to have been a well educated lady. She discusses 
the political situation with • o husbands in their 
exile and is often consulted oy them and gives 
fearless advice at all the councils of the family. In 
short she is not the Andromache of Hector fit only 
to be loved and employed at the distaff. During 
her trials at Virata’s house she -behaves' courageously 
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emerges oat of the trial unscathed and trium 
ant by the energy of her will and the strength of her 
virtue; 

Let us on the other hand see what ideal of a 
good wife she is herself made to preach at the end qf 
the epic period. In chapter 263 of the Van a Parva 
Draupadt explains to Satyabhama how she pleases 
her husbands and makes them love her, “Leaving 
aside pride and anger I always serve my husbands 
with their other wives. I am always afraid of speak¬ 
ing a bad word, standing in a bad posture, glancing 
in a bad manner, sitting in a bad position and going 
to a bad place and I avoid guessing the inten¬ 
tions of my husbands. I do not look at another man, 
be he a god or a young well-decked man or a rich or 
noble person. I do not take food before my husband 
dines or sleep before he goes to bed Whenever my 
husband returns from the field or the forest or the 
village ( here Draupadi is clearly not speaking of 
the queen of the Pandavas but of an ordinary 
woman) I always stand up and receive him with 
offerings of water and a seat. I wash the pots clean, 
prepare food well, give it to my husband at the 
proper time, preserve the provisions carefully and 
keep the house well swept , I do not keep company 
with bad women and giving up idleness always strive 
to please my husbands. I avoid jesting or laughter 
or standing in the fir nt door or frequenting public 
places or keeping lohg in the compound of my 
house. When my husband goes away on a journey 
for the sake of the family I put on neither flowers 
nor pigment. I do not take what my husband does not 
drink or eat or like. I observe the. family customs 
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fyllly. I serve my husbands as though they 
nated serpents. I do not try to excel them or 
eat or do better than they* I try to please my 
mother-in-law and ,serve her myself with food, drink 
tod clothes, I do not cavil at her or appear better 
dressed or decked. I serve guests and Brahmins 
carefully and know every thing which is done by the 
Servants beginning with the goat-herd or cowherd. 1 
watch carefully the income and expenditure of the 
house. In fact I work day and night in the discharge 
Df these burdensome duties of the family regardless 
bf my own happiness. I rise before my husbands 
and go to sleep after them ; that is the charm, in one 
word, I use in order to make my husbands love me.” 
This is indeed a remarkably beautiful picture of 
what a wife should be to her husband and in the 
family but the picture is not a sufficiently elevated 
one and it does not come up to the ideal of a wife 
who is the partner of her husband in his joy and 
grief and who assists him in the various duties- oi 
his low or exalted position. But the ideal is one 
which has made the Indian women peculiarly happy 
and useful in the homely family life of an average 
Indian. It has also enabled them to be never ambi¬ 
tious and to be contented with their lot whereever 
it may be cast. The Indian women are also 
proverbially virtuous. The hbh ideals of Sita and 
Draupadi, Savitri and Damayanti have ever been 
the never failing spring which keeps virtue alive 
among the Indian women. 

The Greek historians are not, however, very 
eloquent in the praise of the virtue of Indian women. 
They often remark that the women of the country 
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willing to sell their favours to any man but at tr 
Eiigh price of an elephant * It is observed in another 
place that the Indians marry many women '‘some 
hoping that they would be obedient attendants and 
others for pleasure and to fill their house with 
children*” The natural result is as the writer goes 
on to point out that “the wives prostitute themselves 
unless their chastity is enforced by compulsion.”^ 
Now this sort of immorality especially among women 
confined by force within the precincts of a harem is 
not at all strange and must have existed all along 
throughout the epic period. We have already 
noticed the strange line in the Mahabharata which 
states that of the thousands of widows of Krishna 
that were being escorted away by Arjuna after his 
death many were carried away by force while “some 
actually went of their free will.” It is an inevitable 
consequence of the custom of marrying many women 
usually obtained by force or for money and it is not at 
all strange that the Greeks have left recorded an 
observation similar to that of the shrewd and 
fearless Vyasa. 

The Greeks did not advance beyond the Punjab 
and had personal knowledge of that country only. 
It is, therefore, possible to suggest that the freer and 
bolder women of the Punjab gave a somewhat 
wrong idea to the Greeks about the virtue of the 
Indian women generally. The position of these 
women differed essentially from that of women in 
India proper as we shall show in a subsequent 
chapter and outsiders in a country where women 

* Megasthenes and Arrian by Mac. Crlnclle pi 222. 

t Ditto p. 71* 
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.'owed more liberty than is allowed in the 
i, often carry away wrong impressions about the 
virtue of its women as it is the case even in these 
days. It may perhaps be on this account, therefore, 
that the Greeks thought the virtue of the Indian 
women not very strong or invulnerable. 

Whatever that maybe, it is certain that the custom 
of Sati existed in the days of the Greeks and is 
noticed by their historians. It is recorded.especially 
of the Kathians that among them women burned 
themselves on the funeral pyre of their husbands. 
Unable to explain how women could have the self- 
denial to so burn themselves some Greek writers made 
the surmise that the custom was introduced by the 
Indians in order that women might not poison their 
husbands*. The surmise was suggested to them by 
the low estimate they entertained of the virtue of the 
Indian women. But Mac Crindle in a note on Sati at 
page 269 quotes Diodorus himself who states that the 
two widows of Ketius, an Indian general who fell in 
the battle of Gabiene between Eumenes and Anti- 
gonus, contended for the honour of being burned on 
the funeral pile of their husband and that the younger 
vvas selected for the distinction as the elder being at 
the time with child was precluded by law from im¬ 
molating herself. “Strabo says that Aristobulas and 
other writers make mention of Indian women burn¬ 
ing themselves voluntarily with their husbands,” 
It is, therefore, difficult to deny that the custom 
must have existed from a very long time before the 
invasion of India by Alexander for it would not 
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« been followed voluntarily unless 
"peculiar sentiment of hallowed sanctity about it. It 
is not clear, however, if the custom existed at the 
beginning of the epic period. We have no doubt 
the mention of Madri burning herself on the funeral 
pyre of Pandu; and curiously enough Madri belong¬ 
ed to the Madra people whom we have already 
identified with the Kathians of the Greek writers, 
amongst whom they particularly marked the custom 
ofSati. It is also stated that some of the widows 
of Krishna burned themselves but that is very pro¬ 
bably a version of the last recast of the Mahabharata. 
F or we are surprised to find that there is no mention 
of any of Duryodhana’s widows burning herself with 
his dead body; though in the Striparva a host of his 
wives is described as mourning his death on the 
battle-field. Perhaps the original Mahabharata did 
not mention any wife of Duryodhana by name and 
did not intend to bring any to the reader’s notice 
for poetical reasons which we have mentioned else¬ 
where. It may further be added that negative 
evidence of this kind is not of much value and 
it is possible that the custom of Sati may have been 
as old as the beginning of the epic period. There 
is not the slightest doubt, however, that the custom 
grew into prominence during the epic period and 
was in full vogue at its close as it was noticed by 
the Greeks who accompanied Alexander to India. 
The contrary opinion propounded by Mr, Dutta that 
the custom came into vogue after the Scythian in¬ 
vasion of India in the second century B- C is thus, 
as shown by MacCrindle himself, disproved by 
evidence dating from before that invasion . 




CHAPTER IV. 


Physique and Complexion. 

F rom the subject of the previous chapter we are 
naturally led to the subject of this chapter ; for it 
is not strange that the Indo-Aryans living in the 
Punjab and the Garsgetic valley and observing 
marriage institutions which favoured the production 
bf healthy children were a race of strong men and 
women. Megasthenes, however, attributes the physi¬ 
cal superiority of the Indians to another cause* 
He observes “The inhabitants having abundant 
means of subsistence exceed in consequence the 
ordinary stature and are distinguished by their proud 
bearing/* ( MacCrindle’s Megasthenes ..page 31 ). 
The prodigious strength of Bhima and Jarasandha. 
may be a mythological exaggeration but there is not 
the least doubt that not only were the Aryans strong 
and powerful but they actually loved to be so and 
adopted special measures to prevent the deteriora¬ 
tion of their race and even to improve their 
physique. Athletics as an art soon acquired 
perfection amongst the Aryans and to this day 
athletics are the delight of the people, especially of, 
the Punjab. Balarama and Krishna were both 
great athletes and Kansa the King of Mathura whom 
Krishna killed maintained two great gymnasts whom 
Krishna had first to destory before he dared to 
attack their master. Jarasandha too had Hansa and 
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bha, two powerful gymnasts, in his service an£ 
was only after their death that Bhima and Krishna 
thought it possible to overthrow him. The king of 
Virata had similarly several gymnasts in his 
employ the head of them being Kichaka, who was 
killed by Bhima for making love to Braupadi. In 
fact at a time when physical strength was of great 
use in fights and even battles, it is not at all strange 
that the attainment of great strength was regularly 
and carefully attended to among the Aryans of 
ancient India. Thus Duryodhana was himself a 
great gymnast and only a gymnast could fight with 
the mace* Combating with the mace was a favourite 
exercise among the ancient Aryans. Fighting with 
elephants was also another art in which the ancient 
Aryans took delight Impossible as it may appear 
in these days the art, as we shall hereafter show, was 
one which was practically developed by the in¬ 
trepid Aryans to a wonderful extent and further 
induced them to invigorate their bodies and to 
increase their agility. 

Born of parents who were well developed at the 
time of marriage and hardened by suitable exercise, 
the Indo-Aryans like the Spartans were a race of 
men of great physical strength and development. 
They kept up this reputation for strength through¬ 
out the epic period. The historians of Alexander’s 
conquests in India are forced to admit that “ of all 
the Asiatics the Indians were superior in strength 
and stature.”* The great stature and powerful frame 

* Arrian’s Alexander by MacCrmdie page 85. ‘‘ They were of so 
great a stature that they were among the tallest men in Asia being 
#ve cubits in height or nearly so.” 
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orus struck wonder and admiration even^ 
exanderis breast and coupled with his courage 
were instrumental in securing for him that kingly 
treatment for which he was so anxious before laying 
down his arms. The Indians of the Punjab and 
the upper Gangetic valley are as a rule even now 
tall and strong, 

The Greek historians however record that the 

Indians were.richer in. frame.*' They were not 

perhaps as heavy as the Greeks or the Germans. It 
is strange that a people who are usually given to 
gymnastics even in these days should have been 
slender in frame. It is, however, a remark which 
well applies to the Rajputs even now though it does 
not properly apply to the Jats. Possibly the great 
change in food which took place during the epic 
period, as we shall show in the next chapter, led to 
this slenderness of frame or it may be that the 
climate of India produced that effect. Be it ai> 
it may, it is not possible to deny that at the end 
of the epic period the people of northern India were 
usually as slender as they are now.- 
As the Greeks were pleased with the stature and 
dimensions of Poms, they were pleased with the 
great stature coupled w ith manly beauty of So- 
pheitesf which name is usually identified with that 
of the Ashvapati of the Ramayana* It is recorded 
of the people of the kingdom of Sopheites that they 
were extremely fond of beauty of person ; and any 

* The Indians are in person slender and tall and of much light¬ 
er weight than any other men. Arrian-ditto page 22 1 , 
f He was distinguished above all the barbarians by his tall and 
.handsome figure. Arrian’s Alexander, page 220 , 
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child *'that was born used to be destroyed 
imongst them. Kaikeyi, the beautiful wife of t)a- 
sharatha, came of this race and Madri, the mother of 
the handsomest Pandava, Nakula, was a daughter of 
the king of the Madras who were a kindred people. 
Some of the Indo-Aryans of the Punjab are even 
now a people of remarkably fine features and it is 
not at all strange that their ancestors should have 
struck the Greeks as a handsome people. 

In complexion, however, the Aryans of India had 
suffered a great change. Probably at the beginning 
of the epic period they were a fairskinnd people. 
Of the great heroes and actors of the Maha- 
■bharata legend none is dark-skinned except Krishna 
and Arjuna, the heroine Draupadi and the 
poet Vyasa who wrote the immortal poem. We 
can explain ,,their dark complexion only on the 
supposition that these Aryans of the second in¬ 
vasion were not only a little darker in complexion 
than the previous wave of settlers but their progeny 
had, on account of the great mixture of races to 
which they had very little objection, naturally 
changed greatly in complexion. In fact the black 
colour was beginning to grow into popular favour 
at this very time and later ideas have made it blue 
which is the colour popularly ascribed to Krishna. 

There is a remarkable passage in the Upanishads 
which goes to show that at the beginning of the epic 
period the black colour was actually coming into 
prominence and favour though the generality of the 

:ic If there is airy thing deformed or defective in the limbs of a 
child they order it to be hilled. Invasion of India by Alexander;— 

C nr tins page 219 by MacCrinclle. 
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—suypl^Aryans were a fatr-cotnplexioned people. 
^ike Brihadaranya Upanishad of the Vajasaneytns 
the following curious passage occurs in Chapter s 
Brahmana 4. “ He who desires to have a son fair 

in complexion, learned in one Veda and long-lived 
should eat rice cooked in milk and mixed with 
clarified butter. He who wishes to have a son 
yellow in complexion, learned in two Vedas and 
long-lived should eat rice cooked in curds &c. 
He who wishes to have a son dflvk in complexion 
and with red eyes, learned in three Vedas and long- 
lived should eat rice cooked in water &c.” It is 
clear from the above that the learned Brahmin was 
gradually changing his colour, that a Brahmin who 
was learned in one Veda only was usually fair and 
one who was learned in three Vedas was dark in 
complexion. There is doubtless a clear indication 
here that the Brahmins of mixed parentage like 
Vyasa were dark in colour and at the same time 
more learned than their brethren of the Punjab, 
The passage is important in two other points and we 
shall have to quote it again in another connection. 

* By the end of the epic period the Indians had, so 
far as the generality was concerned, changed colour 
so much that they were now a pre-eminently black 
people. The mixture of races in the beginning and 
the influence of climate through a period of three 
thousand years had made the Indians a race as 
“black as the Ethiopians in complexion.” That is the 
way how Herodotus describes them. Herodotus 
knew India and the Indians through the Persians 
and had perhaps very exaggerated reports about the 
blackness of the people. Not only were the people 
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but according to his information their vi 
_mien was black. We can only treat this as an in¬ 
flation so natural to reports which always tend to 
invest distant people with marvellous attributes. 
But there is not the least doubt that the bulk of the 
Indian population was at this time as black in 
complexion as it is now. The modern Rajputs are 
mostly dark, though the people who inhabit the 
colder regions of India are still fair and were equally 
so in the days of Alexander.* 

The complexions of the several Pandavas and their 
wives are given in a chapter, probably interpolated," 
in the Ashramavasi Parva, where they are de¬ 
scribed in detail ostensibly for the information of the 
ascetics who surrounded the blind, sage monarch 
Dhritarashtra and perhaps for his edification also* 
There are many other places also in the Maha- 
bharata where the complexions of the Pandavas are 
similarly noticed. It will perhaps interest the reader 
-to know the complexions of the several Pandavas 
and we quote the description in the Ashramavasi 
Parva noticed above. f ‘ Here is the emperor Yudhi- 
shthira king of the Kurus as fair as pure gold, big in 
dimensions like a great lion, with a big nose, large 
long and red eyes. Here again is Bhima walking 
like an elephant in rut, fair as pure gold with broad 
and big shoulders and round long arms. By his 
side walks the great archer Arjima dark, young, 
looking like the leader of an elephant herd, with 
shoulders high like those of a lion and eyes like a lotus. 

* Ktesias ascribes the dark colour of the Indians to the influence, 
■of the hot sun and'avers that he himself saw white Indians, two 
Women- and five men, MacCrmrlV' Ancient India Ktesias page 78. 
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^v^fjH^ywo young men standing by Kunti are the IwitJ 
X ^- : Sobsot Madri looking like Vishnu and Indra, as in 
the whole w T orld of mankind there is hone who cart 
equal them in beauty, valour and right conduct. 
Here is again Draupadi approaching elderly ap¬ 
pearance with eyes large like a lotus-petal and with 
a lustrous dark complexion resembling the colour of 
a blue lotus, looking like the heavenly goddess 
Lakshmi herself- By her side is Subhadra the sister 
of Krishna who is fair as gold and formed as it 
were of the essence of the moon. Here is another 
wife of Arjuna being the daughter of the Naga king 
fair as pure gold. Here is also Chitrangada daUghter 
of the Pandya king whose complexion is like the 
colour of a wet Madhuka flower. Here is the chief 
wife of Bhima and daughter of the commander-in- 
cbie'f of the king’s army who vied with Krishna, 
with complexion as dark as a garland of blue lotuses. 
By her side is the wife of Nakula dark as a blue 
lotus and also the daughter of Jarasandha as fair as 
pure sold and the wife of the younger son of Madri. 
Behind them is the daughter of the Virata king and 
the widow of Abhimanyu slain in battle, as fair as 
heated gold, accompanied by her son. And here 
Jr are other white-tobed ladies the widows of the 
Kauravas slain in battle.” 

' This description shows that four of the Pandavas 
were fair, not white but yellow, as the poet usually 
compares the colour to that of purified gold. 
Arjuna was dark, so was Draupadi and some Other 
wives of the Pandavas were also dark the complexion 
being usually compared by the poet to the colour of 
a blue lotus. It is a pleasing dark complexion - which 
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lyqdo not see now-a-days in any li 
33ffjch may perhaps exist in the poet’s imagination 
only. Certain it is, however,, that both men and 
women were frequently dark among the mixed Aryans 
of the epic period. The female complexion that was 
however most admired was the yellow and it is 
possible that the white complexion of the original 
Aryans shaded by the dark complexion of the abori¬ 
gines gave rise to a peculiar complexion among the 
mixed classes which was akin to yellowish ness. 
It is impossible not to admire the yellow com¬ 
plexion of some handsome people in modern India. 
It is a peculiarly Indian complexion and especially 
among females its brilliancy is remarkable. That 
is the prevailing complexion of modern Indian 
ladies and that is the complexion which the last 
editor of the Mahabharata frequently admires in 
such expressions as “ fair or gaum like molten gold.” 
The purely white complexion of the original Irido 
Aryans can however still be seen in India among 
some people of the Himalayan districts and in some 
exceptional cases in several castes of modern India. 
Such fair-complexioned persons as fair as the 
Greeks, were marked even in the days of Alexander. 

This gradual change of colour which came over 
the Aryan and the mixed Aryan races is noted in 
the following very important shloka in the Maha¬ 
bharata. “In the Kritayuga the complexion of 
Vishnu was white in Treta it was yellow in 
Dvapara it became red while in the Kaliyuga it is 
black.”* We can now well understand how the 
* ^3: ^r.'fra&aiyr rra i 
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flexion changed from the original white of the 


o Aryans to th^ black of some modern represen¬ 


tatives of them under the influence of mixture of 
blood with the black aborigines, of change of food 
and of the sultry and hot climate of the plains of 
northern and southern India, 

The complexion of Rama is believed to have been 
dark or blue as that of Krishna. It is difficult to 
believe that it was so. Not only is it historically 
impossible but it is opposed to the above shloka 
itself which embodies the prevailing notion at the 
time of the last recasting of the Mahabharata at 
least and which shows that the colour of Vishnu in 
Dvapara was red and not dark. As we have shown 
elsewhere Rama was not yet fully an Avatara of 
Vishnu and hence in popular belief he was not yet 
dark. But as his identification with Krishna became 
b}/ and by complete his complexion also underwent 
a change and he is now believed to have been 
dark like the petal of a blue lotus. 

It is strange that throughout the Mahabharata or 
the Ramayana we have no mention of the com¬ 
plexion propul ally called wheat-coloured which is 
the complexion of the majority of the Indians in 
these days. The epics speak of the molten gold 
yellow or the camphor-like white or else the blue 
lotus dark. The wheat colour is conspicuous by its 
absence and it is so probably because both the 
poets and the Greeks loved to speak only of the most 
conspicuous complexions not; caring to mention the 
commonplace complexion of the generality. We 
cannot but believe that the complexion of the 
generality was then as now a blend of the yellow 
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he dark which is popularly known as the wnjraJ^j 
ur. When Arab historians speak of the plain 
etng covered over with blackness referring to its 
being spread over by an Indian army or when 
Herodotus speaks of the Indians as being as black 
as the Ethiopians we may take it that they are only 
applying to the generality of the Indians what must 
have been marked in a conspicuous few. 

A similar tendency natural enough to poets if not 
to historians has prevented the epics from describ¬ 
ing the lineaments of the generality of the people 
belonging to the epic period. Whenever they 
speak of a great person they speak of a fine nose 
and lotus-like eyes which expressions do not give 
us any idea of the features of the Aryans of 
India. We may however infer from these , de¬ 
scriptions that large eyes and prominent noses Were 
looked upon as the necessary ingredients of beauty 
of face. Tall stature was also a mark of beauty and 
strength; “tall and straight-grown as a young teak 
tree ” is the usual expression used by the epic 
writers in describing their heroes. Broad-chested 
and big-shouldered are also other favourite epithets 
applied to males and high-breasted and broad- 
hipped are almost invariably used when referring to 
female beauty. 

We have attempted in the foregoing pages to 
describe so far as possible the physical characteristics 
oi the Indo-Aryans from the descriptions, generally 
poetical, of the actors given in the epics as well as 
from the notices, usually exaggerated, which are 
to be found on such points in the writings of the 
Greeks who accompanied Alexander. We will close 
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Chapter by adding a few observations on t 
bgevity of the people. The Greek writers have 
recorded that the Indians attained great ages.* 
People who had lived above a hundred years were 
not then uncommon. + The epics no doubt speak of 
fabulous ages in the previous cycles, but they tell us 
that in the Kali age man lived usually about a 
hundred years though in Krita he may have lived 400 
or in the Treta 300 or in the Dvapara 200 years. 
Drona is in one place said to have been 400 years 
old but that is a wrong interpretation of the word 
^rqffpr'tw. which would be better rendered by 85. 
The ages of the Pandavas are not very long. Krishna 
alone is said to have lived 120 years and this is not 
at all strange. The following shloka however tells us 
plainly that men lived what they do now in the 
most favoured countries and that their vigour did 
not last longer than may ordinarily be expected. 
In the Shantiparva Bhishma tells Yudhishthira that 
“ a Suta or story-teller and a Puranika or Purana 
reciter should be 50 years old, of well devoloped in¬ 
tellect and not jealous.”! Then again “those who 
are twenty or thirty years old now will all certainly 
die before the end of a century”§ shows that at the 

* Ingonus stales that the Cyrni, a people of India, live to their 
hundred and fourtieth year. 

f Crates of Pergammus calls the Indians who had lived a 
hundred years and more Gymnaetae but many call them Macrohii 
I’liny in Ancient India by Mac Crindle p. 114. 
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ost men were expected to live 120 or 130 yea 
n the Vedas the usual span of human life is taken 
to be one hundred years and even in the epics 
except in some plainly exaggerated cases human life 
is not supposed to be longer in any age at least in 
this age of Kali. We may, therefore, take it that 
the Indo-Aryans during the epic period no doubt 
enjoyed long lives generally but were as a matter 
of fact not longer lived than the generality of people 
under the most favourable conditions of life in the 
west or even in the east in these days. 


§L 



CHAPTER V. 

Food. 

If the Indo-Aryans of the beginning of the epic 
period differed to some extent from their descendants 
of the days of Alexander in marriage customs, 1 in 
physique and in complexion they were equally or 
perhaps to a greater extent differentiated from the 
latter in the matter of food. A great change came 
over the people of India whether Aryans or mixed 
Aryans during the epic period in this behalf and the 
change can be clearly traced from the Upanish&ds 
through the epics down to the Manusrnriti. It was 
a change for the better and also for the worse. 
Morally and spiritually speaking, who can deny that 
a people who voluntarily and through religious 
motives gave up animal food and adopted vegeta¬ 
rianism are entitled to our praise and admiration 
and yet who can deny that the people of India have 
done so, in the immortal words of MaxMuller, only 
at the sacrifice of their political independence ? We 
shall try in the following pages to show how the 
epics evidence a change in the food of the people 
from various causes. The passage already quoted 
from the Brihadaranya Upanishad of the Vaja- 
saneyins is important in this connection also. It 
concludes with this sentence u He who desires to 
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a son unvanquished in the assembly of P.andi 
the speaker of a speech respected by all, who can 
explain all the Vedas and lives a long life, should 
eat rice, cooked with flesh and clarified butter; 
whether the flesh be that of a bull or a ram,” This is 
a most remarkable sentence which, whatever may be 
said of the efficacy of the recipe, clearly shows that 
in the opinion of the Irido-Aryans of the beginning 
of the epic period a beeheating people were believed 
to: be a people vigourous not only in body but also 
in mind. We thus find that flesh was the usual and 
the most favourite food of the people and that the 
flesh of bulls and rams was most prized for its im¬ 
parting vigour to the brain. 

The Mahabharata clearly supports the same theory. 
In the Ashvamedha of Yudhishthira performed after 
the great war Vyasa relates that birds, brutes and 
chiefly oxen as prescribed in the Shastras and 
acquatic animals were sacrificed.* And it is also 
related that the people saw no end of*the several 
kinds of sweet foods that were prepared and of the 
animals that were killed.f In fact the festivities at 
which thousands and lakhs of Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and others were feasted were of the most bacchanalian 
kind and perhaps did not differ much from the 
feasts of the voracious beef-eating Germans, the 
brother Aryans of the west, whether in the number 
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mals that were killed or of the flasks of w? 
were drunk.*’ 

The descriptions of the festivities at the Ashva* 
medha must have struck the last editor of the Mafia- 
bharata who lived after the rise of Vaishnavisra, 
jainism and Buddhism as strange and uncouth and 
we find that these festivities are actually cried down 
in a chapter subsequently interpolated at this very 
place. The story of the golden-headed Nakula 
which is here introduced is evidently given for the 
purpose of decrying animal food and animal sacrifice 
showing them to be inferior to the merit of the simple 
gift of a handful of saktus to a hungry guest in times 
of famine. The episode is illustrative of the change 
of feeling that had come over the generality of the 
people about the end of the epic period. 

But the controversy does not end here* The 
Kshatriyas then as now were inveterate in their old 
sentiments and were still addicted to their old 
habits of food and sacrifice. We have an answer 
in the next chapter put in after this to satisfy the 
sentiments of these people. Janamejaya asks the 
question why and how it was that a Nakula could 
dare to condemn a sacrifice which was celebrated 
by the emperor Yudhisthira with the assistance of 
learned sages like Vyasa and others. The answer 
given is remarkably clear on this point. Vaisham- 
payana relates the following story ; “ Indra was once 
performing a sacrifice. When the time came for 
the killing of the animals that were ordained for 
the sacrifice the great sages seeing the piteous looks 
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animals were moved with compassion anls 
to Indra 'This is not a righteous sacrifice ; for 
slaughter is against righteousness-^ But Indra for 
infatuation did not consent and there was a great 
dispute between Indra and the Rishis as to whether 
one should sacrifice with animate or inanimate offer¬ 
ings. By common consent they referred the dispute 
to king Vasu ( of the Chedis, the progenitor 
of the several founders of the Aryan kingdoms pf 
the new race referred to in chapter I). He declared 
that one should sacrifice with whatever could be 
obtained. The king of the Ched is went, however, to 
the lowest depth of the earth lor having thus care¬ 
lessly decided the question*” Strangely enough the 
controversy is not yet ended, Popular feeling may 
be satisfied by mere gifts instead of sacrifices or 
by sacrifices with grain or milk. The Kshatriyas, 
however, were not so to be answered and they conti¬ 
nued to sacrifice as before. The Ashvamedha 
sacrifice as we know from history was a favourite 
sacrifice with the orthodox Kshatriyas who strove 
to follow the illustrious examples of Yudhisthira 
and Janamejaya and thus to emphasise the assump¬ 
tion of imperial dignity. We find that Pushpa- 
mitra who became the Hindu emperor of India after 
the dynasty of the Buddhistic emperor Ash oka 
was overthrown performed a great Ashvamedha* 
The Brahmins were thus compelled to admit the 
legality or righteousness of animal sacrifices and 
accordingly in the next chapter after this we have 
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, r - 7Tr ._|« story of a sacrifice by the sage Agastya. 

performing a twelve years sacrifice with 
inanimate offerings. Indra, however, was dissatis¬ 
fied and he ceased to rain. The Rishis were afraid 
that even grain would be unobtainable for sacrifice 
and went and implored Agastya. But he was in¬ 
exorable and said that if grain could not be had he 
would perform a mental sacrifice or would obtain 
wealth from the UttaraKurus or would himself 
become Indra and diffuse rain and prosperity on the 
earth ; and he actually produced wealth by his mira¬ 
culous powers. Indra was pleased and being afraid 
of bis great powers asked his forgiveness and sent 
copious rain. The Rishis, however, implored 
Agastya to declare that the slaughter of animals for 
the purpose of sacrifice was not a slaughter as it was 
not wise for them to expend and exhaus t their tapa 
in going against the wishes of the gods. Agastya 
consented to this and the Rishis went away satisfied. 
Here is a veering round in favour of animal sacrifice 
and the last chapter in the Ashvamedhaparva con¬ 
tains a complete change of front, since in that 
chapter the Nakula who reviled Yudhishthira’s 
sacrifice is declared to have been Dharma himself 
who as “ Anger” was under a curse by Jamadagni 
and was to be released from that curse only after 
reviling the righteous sacrifice of Yudhisthira. 

We have quoted the Nakula episode at length as 
it contains a history as it were of the gradual changes 
which came over the sentiments of the people in 
connection with animal sacrifice and animal food 
(which go hand in hand) through the usual stages of 
action and reaction. First there was a revulsion of feel- 
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^^ainst them; then there was a reaction; last! 
te the compromise that slaughter for sacrifice only 
was not slaughter. Such was the sentiment at 
the close of the epic period and it has substantial¬ 
ly remained so to this day though it must be 
said that animal sacrifices take place now a days 
very rarely indeed. The generality of the papula* 
tion have almost entirely given up animal food 
and animal sacrifice. But the Kshatriyas and a 
few classes of the Brahmins from among the Indo- 
Aryans or mixed Aryans still use animal food from 
inveterate habit. 

But even these have given way to the popular 
sentiment in one point. The sacrifice of cows and 
bulls is now abhorred as one of the highest sins not 
only among the rest of the Hindus but also among 
those Kshatriyas and Brahmins who use animal food 
and all alike consider the eating of beef also as the 
highest sin a Hindu can commit,* The history of 
this prohibition is shrouded in darkness- There is 
of course not the least doubt that at the beginning 
of the epic period cows and bulls were freely sacri¬ 
ficed and beef was freely eaten by the Indo-Aryans, 
The Mahabharata abounds with passages which 
support this proposition. The great sacrifices 
Rantideva used to sacrifice so many oxenf that from 
* See Arjuna’s oath on this point also. 
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^Consequently called Charmanvati or Chambal, As 
for beef-eating every student of Sanskrit literature 
knows the remarkable dialogue in Bhavabhuti’S 
Uttara-Ramacharitra wherein two pupils of Va* 
shistha and Vishvamitra jest over the manner in 
which a young cow was sacrificed in Madhuparka in 
honour of the guest Vasistha and how before the old 
bearded Rishi the sacrificed cow disappeared "a& 
before a tiger or a wolf. The passage from the 
Brihadaranya Upanishad quoted in the beginning 
shows clearly that beef was eaten by the ancient 
Indo-Aryans. But when and how the cow an,d the 
bull became sacred and it became a sin equal to 
Brahmahatya to destroy a bovine animal or to eat its 
flesh it is difficult to surmise. It is however certain 
that such was the state of the sentiment of the people 
at the end of the epic period though curiously 
enough the Greeks do not mention this restriction. 
The Greeks no doubt marked the vegetarianism of 
the people and their aversion to animal slaughter 
generally. Arrian observes “ that the people of 
India live upon grain and are tillers of the soil; but 
we must except the hillmen who eat the flesh of 
beasts of chase.” Perhaps then as now the inhabi¬ 
tants of the cold hilly districts in and below the 
Himalayas were a flesh-eating people while the 
inhabitants of the plains were vegetarians. We may 
discover some trace of the prohibition of the 
slaughter of cows in the expression ‘ beasts of the 
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; ’ but the prohibition which cannot fail' 
ct the attention of any foreigner, strange to say 
not sufficiently strike the Greeks and hence has 
not. been particularly mentioned. Certain it is 
that cow-killing and beef-eating were as heinous 
offences in the eys of an Indo-Aryan at the end of 
the epic period as they are at this date. 

We shall however try to trace the history of 
this prohibition from such glimpses as we get 
now and then in the Mahabbarata. There is 
first the remarkable story of the seven Rishis and 
Nahusha the same persons who have figured in 
the legends noticed in previous chapters. In this 
legend the Rishis represent the orthodox view as it 
was held at the beginning ot the epic period viz., 
that it was not against religion to sacrifice cows, 
while Nahusha represents the reforming school 
which tried to put a stop to the slaughter of cows. 
“ Do you believe ” asked Agastya of Nahusha “ in 
the Vedic mantras which sanction the sacrificing of 
cows.”* “ No ” replied he. “ No ! ” said the Rishis 
* q stiwt drat JT^rr 1 siot *wra i 
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'follow irreligiousness and do not accept_ 

__ ion which has come down to us from of old.” 

In the disputation which followed Nahusha struck 
Agastya on the head and he was therefore cursed to 
fall down on earth as a serpent. Strangely in this 
episode Agastya supports the sacrificing of cows 
while in the Nakula episode previously noticed, he is 
the champion of the sacrificing of inanimate things 
and is against animal sacrifice. The commentary on 
the above shloka given below explains how the idea 
of the sacredness of the cow equal to that oi the 
Brahmin must have arisen. The Brahmin is the 
repository of the mantras of sacrifice and the cow 
the repository of the things required for sacrifice 
ordinarily viz-, milk, ghee and cowdung and hence 
Nahusha thought that like Brahmins cows were 
also inviolable. Another explanation of this senti* 
raent against cow-slaughter is also possible viz., 
that the worship of Krishna was in a way instru¬ 
mental in raising the cow to a sacred position ; for 
the worship of Krishna can not be separated fi om 
the cows which he tended. Krishna belonged to a 
race of Kshatriyas who were cowherds as we 
shall have to show hereafter and cows became sacred 
as Krishna-worship grew in India. It is however 
equally necessary to mention that cows were held 
sacred even among the Iranians and this idea about 
the sacredness of the cow might perhaps have come 
with the Aryans from beyond the Indus. Whatever 
may be the origin of the sacredness of the cow or 
of the prohibition of cow-slaughter it is clear from 
the episode of Nahusha above given that the pro* 
hibition came into existence during the epic period 
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after the usual oscillations it became the 
lxed creed of every caste or people in India by the 
end of that period. 

Another explanation may perhaps be found in the 
general prohibition of the eating of flesh of animals 
which carry goods on their back or what is called 
in the Mahabharata pqfcr Bulls though not cows 
came in this category along with horses, camels and 
other beasts and this prohibition appears to have 
been based upon feelings of gratitude to these 
animals. It must, at the same time, be remembered 
that horse flesh has not become as absolutely 
prohibited to a Hindu as beef and the origin of this 
prohibition therefore cannot be attributed to this 
feeling alone. 

This lends us to the enumeration of many other 
kinds of flesh which became prohibited to a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya. The famous shloka* in the Rama- 
yana, “Five five nailed animals only may be eaten 
by Brahmins and Kshatriyas” is well known. It 
appears from this that Brahmins had no other 
special restrictions imposed upon them but the 
Mahabharata gives some particular rules as to what 
flesh especially ought to be avoied. In Shantiparva 
Chapter 36 Yudhisthira asks the pointed question 
to Bhishma. “What flesh is allowed to be eaten by 
Brahmins” and the latter repliesjt “The bull, earth, 
little ants, worms generated in dirt and poison 
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not be eaten by Brahmins. They should 
nofalso eat fishes that have no scales and four-footed 
acquatic animals like frogs and others except the 
tortoise. Water iowls called Bhasas, swans, eagles, 
chakravakas, diving ducks, cranes, crows, Madgus, 
vultures, hawks, owls, as also four-footed animals 
that are carnivorous and have sharp and long teeth, 
and birds and animals having two teeth and those 
having four teeth ; and food that has been offered 
to the manes ”* It clearly follows that other kinds 
of flesh were allowed to the Brahmins 

Notwithstanding these time-honoured permissions 
the Aryans and mixed Aryans (with the exception 
of the conservative Kshatriyas) were gradually 
settling into total abstinence from flesh-eating by the 
end of the epic period. Flesh is usually looked upon 
as a thing which the spirit ually inclined ought to 
avoid; to quote Manu “To eat flesh and to 
drink wine are allowable as they are the natural 
inclinations of the human mind. To abstain from 
them is however most benificial.”* The controversy 
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?^Hether flesh should be eaten or not seems 

much ,agitated the public feeling about the close of 
the epic period under the influence of the Ahinsa 
philosophy and we find in the Mahabharata one or 
two places where the question is discussed in all its 
pros end cons. We will quote one of these dis¬ 
cussions in extenso. In chapter 115 Anushasana 
Parva Yudhisthira asks the following question of 
Bhishma. “ You say that Ahinsa or abstention from 
slaughter is the highest duty. You also say that at 
Shraddha flesh offerings should be made to the 
manes of ancestors. How can flesh be got without 
slaughter ? What is the sin of one who eats flesh 
and what the merit of one who abstains from it ? 
Of one who kills an animal and then eats its flesh 
and of one who eats flesh which has been bought 
from or brought'by another?” Bhishma answers; 
“ he .who desires beauty, long life, intelligence, 
strength, and memory should avoid slaughter. To 
abstain from flesh and wine is as meritorious as per¬ 
forming Ashvamedha every month. He who fattens 
his flesh by the flesh of another, says Narada, comes 
to grief without fail- One should see what the 
animanl might be feeling from his own feelings, at 
the time of slaughter. Animals are killed because 
their flesh is eaten. He who pays money, he who 
eats flesh brought by another and he who actually 
kills an animal are all equally guilty of slaughter. But 
then, for the sake of the world the following rule is laid 
down by Rishis, though it is not to be followed by 
those who seek absolution. Whatever is sacrificed 
to gods and whatever is offered to the manes 
excepted, all other flesh is prohibited. Vasu king 
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hedis when asked by the Rishis said tha 
"was allowed to be eaten and fell from heaven 
to this earth and repeating the same opinion went 
to the lowest depth of the earth. Agastya in 
compassion for the people declared that all animals 
of chase were Prokshita or ordained for food. In 
this way the Shraddhas can be performed with 
flesh offerings. In the bright half of the Kaumuda 
month especially, one should abstain from flesh 
and wine. He who abstains from them for the four 
months of the rainy season obtains the four things 
fame, long life, strength and success. Nabhaga, 
Am'oarisha and other famous kings of antiquity did 
not eat flesh for one month viz., Ashvina or Kaumuda 
and therefore went to heaven. Those who give up 
flesh and wine altogether are called munis.” 

The above brings out the trend of popular feeling 
against the use of animal food and the concessions 
which it had necessarily to make to old religious 
superstitions, and the inveterate habits of Ksha- 
triyas. Animal sacrifices were allowed ; the rights 
of hunting were conceded. If any flesh was eaten it 
was of an animal that had been sacrificed to the gods 
or killed in chase. Like the Roman Catholics’ Lent 
the Kshatriyas accepted f one month’s ■ atistcp ripp 
from flesh in deference to the pdpulaf feeling agfm'St 
animal slaughter. By and by even Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas observed strict vegetarian diet, even 
though they sacrificed animals to gods and offered 
flesh oblations to the manes or chased beasts of the 
jungle as of old. The residuum at a sacrifice was 
merely smelt and thrown into the fire ; while 
it was considered sinful to partake of any flesh that 
9 
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4 s offered to the manes or Pitris.* Some Ivshatriyas 
gave up animal food altogether although they still 
took delight in the healthy sport of hunting. 

It was a great moral triumph achieved by the 
whole nation to abjure wine and liquor along with 
flesh. The history of this triumph shows that in the 
beginning, the Indo-Aryans were as much addicted 
to drinking as their brethren of Germany. In the 
Mahabharata we find Arjuna and Krishna drinking 
freely when they are wearied or when they are gay 
and joyous. The Vrishnis and the Yadavas to which 
race Krishna belonged were a people of notorious 

• The different kinds of flesh that used to be offered to the Pitris 
.are enumerated in the following interesting shlokas of Anushasana 
Parva chapter 88. 
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When flesh became prohibited it was ordained that 35^!** 
which is also explained by the commentator as the par; ol 
flesh left after offerings to the manes should not be eaten, '.he 
list includes as we see beef and other" kinds of flesh which used to 
be eaten in the beginning of the epic period. It is natural that 
none of the Smritis including even the Manusmriti which is 
nearest to the last edition of the Mahabharata mentions the 
.gradually increasing efficacy of the several kinds of flesh. 
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“ig habits. Balarama, Krishna’s brother, was ■ 
drunkard and the Yadavas ultimately destroyed 
one another in a drunken brawl. In the Ramayana. 
we find it stated in the Gangakhyana that the 
Suras were those who took liquor while the Asuras 
were those who declined it Sita when she crosses 
the Ganges vows to propitiate the river with jars of 
liquor if she returns with her husband safe from her 
14 years’ exile to the Dandaka forest. In the 
description of Yudhisthira’s Ashvamedha festivities 
it is said that the sacrificial session was a sea of 
liquor and intoxicating juice. These and other 
facts go to prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the Indo-Aryans especially the Kshatriyas were 
given to the habit of drinking at the beginning of 
the epic period.* By the end of that period however 
the generality of the Indians were teetotalers espe¬ 
cially the Brahmins, though the Kshatriyas with 
their usual conservatism continued, the use of liquor. 
The drinking of liquor was considered to be one of 
the five greatest sins a man could commit. These 

* The following shlokas contain what can be said in defence of 
flesh eating. 
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are referred, to even in the Upani shads.® P 
aps the prohibition was observed by the Brahmins 
from the beginning of the epic period- Be that 
as it may, it is certain that during the epic period 
the Brahmins entirely gave up liquor and treated it 
as one of the most heinous sins which entailed the 
fall of the sinner from Aryanism. There is a re¬ 
markable sentence bearing on this subject in the 
Shantiparva chapter 141 detailing the Vishvamitra 
and the Chandala episode in which Vishvamitra 
pressed by hunger in famine times enters the house 
of a Chandala and takes away by stealth the leg of a 
dead dog to eat. A very interesting dialogue ensues 
between the Chandala and Vishvamitra on the 
ethics of his conduct and on the question whether a 
Brahmin could eat the flesh of a dog. The dialogue 
closes with the final reply of Vishvamitra that there 
was no great sin in transgressing the rules of eating 
tor the word “ fallen” is used only in connection with 
him who drinks,f Another equally interesting 

shloka in the Shantiparva Mokshadharma chapter 180 
also establishes the same fact. A poor Brahmin who 
was thrown down by the chariot of a rich infatuated 
'Bania became extremely dejected over his abject 
condition. While deploring his poor and fallen state 
Indra in the form of a jackal came to him and 
comforted him by showing him how great he was 
as a Brahmin. “ You do not dream of liquor nor of 
the Latvaka bird though nowhere in the world is 


* Chhantlogya Upanishad mentions them in the ioth Khanda 
Prapathaka 3, 
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-Artfigh praise indeed it was that the Brahmins were 
total abstainers from liquor and that voluntarily for 
the Kshatriyas still retained their old habits. It is 
this total abstinence of the Brahmins which was 
probably one of the many causes which raised them to 
that high position to which they attained in the Indo- 
Aryan social fabric and which they keep to some 
•extent even now. Of course, then as now, there 
were black sheep to be found even in the Brahmin 
community,* men who were a disgrace to the high 
moral elevation of their caste in general- For as a 
class the Brahmins were conspicuous for their 
temperance and their example was not without effect 
on the generality of the people. Strabo quoting from 
Megasthenes observes, “They never drink wine 
except at sacrifices.”-!- 

The Indians thus during the epic period had 
completely abjured cow-killing and beef-eating while 
the Brahmins and other Indians with the exception 
of the Kshatriyas, had mostly foresworne liquor. 
But in this matter there were some exceptions. The 
Aryans of the Gangetic valley were, as we have 
often remarked, the pioneers of religious and social 
reform but the Aryans of the Punjab were a people 
noted for their extreme conservatism. Hence it is 
that we find the people of the Punjab preserving 
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This is however said with reference to sacrifices of a prehistoric 
king who lived before the epic period. 

f Perhaps the Soma juice is referred to here, says MacCrindle. 
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.y ancient customs of marriage and showii 
emselves not quite amenable to the rigidity of 
caste. In matters of food and drink they remained 
equally obdurate and it was for this reason especially 
that the Aryans of the Gangetic valley looked upon 
the Aryans of the Punjab as depraved and irreligious. 
In the heated conversation between Kama and 
Shalya in the Karnaparva of the Mahabharata 
which gives us so many interesting remarks on the 
characters of the different peoples of India we find 
the following important shloka, " The;banyan tree is 
called Govardhana and the square is called Subhadra> 
and this is the gate of the palace as I remember from 
rny childhood.”* The slaughter-house for cows and 
the drinking tavern were the invariable concommit- 
rants of the palace gate. The slaughter of cows and 
the drinking of liquor were things which the Aryans 
of the Gangetic valley could not tolerate. The 
following is another explicit shloka condemning 
the bad practices of the people of the Punjab in 
regard to food and drink, “ Drinkers of rice or 
cane juice liquor and eaters of beef, garlic and 
Apupamansa and fried grain;, the people of the 
Punjab are devoid of good character.” Beef and 
Wine were still used by the people of the Punjab 
including even women who intoxicated, moved 
about freely by day or night and it is hence that 
they were looked down upon as outcasts by the 
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Inhabitants of the Gangetic valle; 
^ably the slaughter of cows became as heinous 
among the people of the Punjab as in the rest 
of the country by and by and at this date they are 
at one on this point with the rest of the people of 
Hindustan, 

We cannot omit to mention another people who 
did not observe the ordinary accepted rules about 
eating. Fish without scales were prohibited to an 
orthodox Brahmin of the epic period. The Saras- 
vata Brahmins however then, as now, ate fish and 
the Mahabharata explains this unorthodox practice 
of the Sar'asvata$ in a legend preserved in the Saras- 
vati Upakhyaria contained in the Shalyaparva. 
Once upon a time a dire famine having taken hold of 
India for twelve years, Brahmins went away to 
different quarters of the globe. Some Brahmins 
however remained on the banks of the Sarasvati 
subsisting on fish and preserved the Vedas, When 
the famine was over the Brahmins returned to 
Aryavarta and learnt the Vedas again from the 
Sarasvatas. The Bengal Brahmins and the Shenvi 
Brahmins still preserve this unorthodox custom of 
the $arasvatas. 

The usual food of the people of India was 
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fatriyas ate dee mixed with flesh or what 
.odern language is called Pulava. Dhritarashtra says 
to his son Duryodhana in the Sabhaparva after his 
return from the imperial sacrifice of Yudhishthtra 
“ you eat rice mixed with flesh, how then is it that 
you grow leaner ? ”* The following shloka brings but 
still more clearly the kind of food that was generally 
eaten by the Indians of different conditions of life at 
the close of the epic period. “ The rich eat food in 
which flesh predominates, the middling people food 
in which milk and its products predominate while 
the poor eat food mostly composed of oil prepara¬ 
tions ”.+ 

The following shloka from Vanaparva chapter 
190 shows that the Aryans originally inhabited the 
country along the foot of the Himalayas which 
produced rice and even now the mountainous region 
which borders the Indian continent produces rice of 
excellent flavour. From thence they spread gradual¬ 
ly into the hot arid plains of India which were fitted 
to produce and even now produce wheat and Yava. 
“ When the dark Age will come the people will go to 
those tracts where Yava and wheat are eaten.”$ We 
can only explain this shloka on the above supposition 
for the Aryans in the west certainly prefer wheat 
growing lands to those which grow rice only. The 
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:'"Ti6her class it appears used more rice than wheat as 1 
J! We can gather from the word fanraWt “flesh rice” 
rased in connection with the food which Duryo- 
■dhana used to eat. 

The Indians’ fare was frugal and the Greeks 
•Comment unfavouably on the fact that they had no 
fixed times for meals nor dined in public. 
The Mahabharata contains some passages which sup¬ 
port these remarks. ' To dine without speaking any 
thing was considered to be meritorious.* Of course 
the members of the family must have partaken of 
food together though not from the same dish. Public 
dinners as now must have been held only on festive 
Occasions such as the holding of a sacrifice and we 
have it stated in the Ashvamedhaparva that 
thousands of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and Vaishyas 
were feasted by the emperor at the time of his 
horse sacrifice. The absence of fixed hours for meals 
was certainly a defect in the social custom of the 
Indians which subsists down to this day and we find 
nothing in the Mahabharata or the Ramayana which 
goes to prove a contrary practice. The fare of the 
Indians was no doubt frugal but on festive occasions 
sweet preparations were not wanting. The rich 
always had sweet preparations in their food and the 
following shloka is interesting in this connection 
“ Cooks of various sorts viz., those that made vege¬ 
table preparations and those that prepared sweet 
things waited upon king Dhritaraslitra as before.”+ 
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kinds of sweetmeats these were which used 
eprovided for Dhritarasbatra at Yudhisthira’s house 
as before when his son Duryodhana was in power,* 
it is impossible now to state. The commentator 
explains the different words to mean cooks clever in 
the preparation of vegetables and sweetmeats made 
of sugar, Jinger and Muga.t Vegetable preparations 
are spoken of in this line but what kinds of vegetables 
were in use we have not many hints. Onions and 
garlic were generally used in the Punjab only, as we 
have seen already and were looked upon as pro¬ 
hibited in the middle country. Milk of course was 
used by all while clarified butter or ghee was the 
best of milk products as may be gathered from the 
sentence tpr % “ clarified butter is better 

than curds.” 
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The old king always wanted wine, fish and flesh and different' 
kinds of sweet drinkables and eatables. 

f /Vpupas( ) and Khandavaragas ( ) or Raga- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Dress and Decoration. 

Of all the topics concerning the ancients that o i 
costume and ornament excites our greatest curiosity 
and interest. We can have a tolerably accurate 
idea of their physical characteristics which in the 
nature of things cannot differ in different countries 
to any great extent. But the inventive head of man 
combined with the requirements of different climates 
has differentiated our costume so extremely that we 
can scarcely form an adequate notion of a 
people’s dress without accurate information. 
The highly civilized ladies of Paris cannot imagine 
the picture of an aboriginal woman in India with 
brass bangles high up the elbow, and beads of stone 
round her neck, with scarcely a scrap of cloth about 
her loins and a black piece of cloth covering her 
hair. Kor ean the latter have any idea of the 
former with their flowing gowns and their caps sur¬ 
mounted by an incredible amount of feather and 
ribbon. To depict the -Indo-Aryan men and women 
of the epic period as they moved about in the public 
streets of their towns would therefore be extremely 
interesting. The task at the same time is difficult, 
as the notices about chess and decorations in the 
great ancient epics of India are scanty and detached 
and they are not always clear and explicit. 
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fe dress of the IndoAryan male was extreme 


SEttiple. It consisted very probably of two oblong 
pieces of cloth one wound round the loins from the 
waist below and the other negligently or carefully 
wrapped round the upper part of the body. This is 
the most primitive dress still used by the people of 
India. It may perhaps be urged that in entertaining 
this belief we are led by the natural desire to liken 
ourselves to our ancestors. But when Draupadi was 
brought into the assembly of princes and ill-treated, it 
is stated in the Mahabharata that Duryodhana bared 
his right thigh in her sight. This could only have 
been possible with a dhoti worn in a manner not far 
differing from that now in vogue. This fact also shows 
that from prince to the peasant all wore the same 
dhoti about their loins; the only difference was pro¬ 
bably in quality and texture of the cloth, the rich 
wearing dhotis of a fine texture only. Dhritarashtra 
says to his son when asking him the cause of his 
emaciation, You wear Pravara clothes, eat rice 
mixed with flesh and ride noble born horses. Why 
then do you look lean and pale?” a shloka which 
we have already quoted. The word pravara in this 
shloka means probably fine clothes though unfortu¬ 
nately the commentator does not explain it, The 
second garment worn by males is very rarely men¬ 
tioned ; indeed we are driven to admit that we infer 
its existence from the mention if an Uttariya in 
religious books. It was worn about the upper 
part of the body, Sometimes with the right hand out 
and bare so that the garment or rather the oblong 
piece of cloth went under the right arm. The 
right arm was thus left free for action. In the 
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smriti we are told that the student shout 
ways have his hand taken out 
which is explained by commentators to mean ‘taken 
o'ut from the Uttariya or upper garment,’ Probably at 
the time of fighting the ancient Aryans of India had 
the Uttariya similarly disposed, being secured from 
sliding by means of a knot on the left shoulder. 

Except these two oblong pieces of cloth the Indo- 
Aryans at least about the beginning of the epic 
period had nothing about their body. Trousers and 
jackets were unknown. Bandis and Angarkhas did 
apt exist. We are tempted even to think that the 
art of cutting the cloth and sewing it into different 
kinds of clothes was not known in the beginning of 
the epic period. Tailoring was an art probably 
of Semitic origin and was introduced into India 
about the time of the Greek conquest of the Punjab 
qr if at all earlier, at the time of Darius and in 
consequence of the contact of the Indo-Aryans with 
the Persians. Strange as it may sound we find 
that the Mahabharata makes no mention of a tailor, 
the Sanskrit word for which is tunna-oaya, though 
the Ramayana which was last recast long after 
the'Greek conquest does mention the word. Nega¬ 
tive arguments are no doubt of little value and it 
may be that the Mahabharata does not contain 
jhe word “tailor” because it had no occasion to 
use it. Be that as it may we may believe that 
the art of tailoring was unknown in the beginning 
of the epic period and the Indo-Aryans ? male dress 
consisted of two dhotis one used for covering the 
lower part of the body and the other for covering 
the upper. 
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Naturally follows that the female dress also coi 
fed of two oblong pieces perhaps longer than those 
of males, uncut and unsewn* The neither garment 
might have been used in such a way as to cover the 
upper part of the body up to the shoulders leaving 
the arms bare as is the fashion among the Gujaratis, 
the Deccanis, the Bengalis and the Madrasis in 
these days. The Uttariya or upper garment was 
usually taken over the head so as to be used like 
a veil when necessary. In northern India the 
IJttariya still remains as a necessary part of the 
female dress. In southern India the lower garment 
has been so lengthened as to serve the purpose of 
both and the Uttariya does not exist now, practi¬ 
cally speaking, among the southern people of India. 
The Uttariya was (and is even now in the north ) 
used only when the women went out of doors. 

These facts are supported by the description of 
Draupadi when she was dragged from the inner 
appartments of Dhritarashtra into the assembly hall, 
where she had been gam baled away. She urged 
often and often in piteous terms that she was 
ektivastra or wearing one cloth only. That cloth 
was also attempted to be taken off from her when 
Duryodhana gave orders for the Fandavas being 
stripped of their clothes. It seems therefore that the 
nether cloth was so worn as to be easily pulled away 
and there was ordinarily no girdle to hold it, nor was 
it a garment of the form of a gown such as is at 
present in use in northern India. A gown of that 
kind could not have been pulled away or taken off 
forcibly without being torn to pieces. There was 
also most probably no bodice or Kanchuki as it is 
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ed in modern Sanskrit which specially supp 
ed the breasts. 

The ancient male and female Greek dress as it is 
described in Homer curiously enough resembled the 
dress of the Indo-Aryans. Besides a veil the Home¬ 
ric women it is believed wore only one garment 
“ an oblong primitive home made woolen cloth^ 
uncut and unsewn, fastened on the shoulders by a. 
pin and round the waist by a girdle ; the arms 
were bare.”* The mens’ chiton was a robe of 
eastern origin; their dress differed from that of 
females in that they had no girdle which distinguish¬ 
ed women from men who had also a cloak. We 
identify the veil as it is translated into English with 
the Uttariya of the Indo-Aryan women as it not 
only served to cover the arms and the whole of the 
upper body but also the head and the face. “The 
veil was thrown away by the Homeric women in 
■grief or when free action was necessary.” Sita is 
shown to have thrown her Uttariya among the 
monkeys ,of Sugriva with the hope that they might 
thereby fgive information of her being carried away- 
In fact Uttariya was a garment which could be 
dispensed with among both the Indo-Aryan and 
the Homeric women. The latter like the former 
do not also appear tc have used any support to 
hold their breasts as no bodice or comet is men- 
•tioned by Homer and as pictures of ancient Greek 
women indicate. 

The Deccan custom of women using what is call¬ 
ed Kasota in Marathi or Kucha as it is sometimes 
translated into Sanskrit was probably not in exist- 
# Women of Homer by Walter Capt, Perry, 
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then and the lower garment was worae t>y 
'women without any Kaccha. The Kaccha would be 
inconsistent with the supposion of Draupa- 
di’s lower garment being pulled away by force as 
it would prevent such drawing off. Nor is Kaccha 
mentioned anywhere in the Mahabharata. The 
modern custom is probably an adaptation of the 
Kaupina prescribed for the thread-ceremony of 
males. As the marriage of a woman came to be 
looked upon as her thread-ceremony this Kaupina 
form was prescribed for married females. It is 
pertinent to remark that custom allows unmarried 
girls to wear their lower garment without Kaccha or 
Kaupina even in the Deccan. It may be added that 
the Uttariya was worn by women of respectable 
position only. When Draupadi assumed the dis¬ 
guise of Sairandhri at Virata’s town she appeared 
ckavastra before Sudeshna the queen of Virata.* 
Women in monthly course also used no Uttariya nor 
probably did women ordinarily had it on when they 
worked in the house. Widows again used white 
Uttariya as appears from the fact that when the 
widows of Dhritarashtra’s family visited the old 
king who had retired to the forest, in company of 
the wives of the Pandavas, they are differen¬ 
tiated from the others by being described as robed 
in white Uttariya. f This by inference show's that 
the Uttariya worn by ordinary females was colour¬ 
ed in. red or black or other variegated tints, the 
plain white colour being prescribed for widows 
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after the fashion of the Buddhist nuns. The lower 
garment too must have been, in the case of married 
females, dyed in different colours and both the lower 
garment and Uttariya had probably artistic borders 
as in modern days. 

Coming to head dress we find that women had 


no head dress. They wore the hair uncovered by 


any cap or piece of cloth. The shloka already 
quoted describing the white dress of widows begins 
with the line qp- This is the read* 

ing given by the commentator Chaturdhara himself 
but he adds the remark that r « 

would have been a better reading. fhe word 
simanta means a peculiar arrangement of the hair so 
as to leave a line of parting which could be decora* 
ted with powder, on the head. This arrangement 
was used only by women having their husbands 
alive. The description of widows therefore would 
naturally begin with the remark that their hair had 
no line of parting decoration. The same conclusion 
is supported by the shloka quoted below.* “ When 
there was a general slaughter causing lamentations 
over the whole earth and destroying the simanta of 
many best women” shows clearly that the chief sign 
of widowhood was the effacement of simanta . 

It seems clear that women wore no caps but hadf 


mi 11 mn* 


j Of course in public they would hare the Uttariya over their 
head*. 
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jlfoir hair ordinarily visible, 
the Kshatriyas, were not subjected to disfigurement 
but wore their hair as usual. The tonsure of widows is 
probably again a practice of Buddhistic origin having 
been copied from the practice of Buddhist nuns or 
female religious recluses. It seems probable that 
women’of respectable appearance put their hair in 
braids or vent which fell over their back. We 
again refer to the shloka which describes the change 
of appearance which Draupadi effected when she 
disguised herself as a Sairandhri. She is said to 
have tied her long hair in a knot on the right side.* 
Usually therefore her hair fell in braids without a 
knot on her back down to the hips. Married women 
with living husbands put on powder decoration in 
the parting line of their hair as already stated. 

With regard to men the respectable portion always 
had their hair tied in a knot and in public put on a 
turban. The turban is probably an original dress 
of the Indians themselves. It consisted then as now 
of a long piece of cloth which was wound round the 
head in different forms. When Bhishma goes out 
for battle he is described as wearing a white turban 
and So is Drona described. The colour therefore 
prescribed for advanced men was the white while for 
young men it was red or some other tint- The peculiar 
turban of the Indians struck the Greeks, and Arrian 
in. his Indika tells us that the Indians “ wear an 
under garment of cotton which reaches below the 
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talf way down to the ankles and also an uppe 
lent which they throw partly over their shoulders 
and partly twist in folds round their heads/ 4 * This 
is perhaps the way in which poor people covered 
their heads by combining the upper garment and the 
turban together. But with respectable people the 
turban was a separate piece of cloth. Curtius Rufus 
in his description of India and Indians observes “they 
cover their persons down to the feet with fine muslin, 
are shod with sandals and coil round their head 
cloths of cotton” f Perhaps the form of the turban 
was not as elaborate and the folding as complex 
as it is with some castes in India now. It was 
most probably in the form used by poor people in 
northern India, and the coiling or the folding could 
be done by each man himself and at any time. 
Kings, however, did not put on a turban but always 
wore a crown. It is strange to remark that when 
Duryodhana fought his mortal duel with Bhima he 
had his crown on his head and when he fell down 
with a broken thigh the crown was still retained on 
his head and Bhima went and trampled it under his 
foot. Perhaps the crown was so fixed on the head 
as to be removable only by unloosening its bond. 

The material of which the Indian dress was made 
was usually cotton. It seems that cotton did not 
grow in those days out of India not even in Egypt or 
Turkey; otherwise the Greeks would not have left us 
that strange observation that the Indian dress is 
made of wool which grows on trees. But rich 
people especially women used silken dress. Pita - 

* Ancient India. Megantbenea and Arrian by MacCrindlepagea 19. 

f Invasion of India by Alexander. MacCrindle page 188* 
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i eyavasini is a favourite epithet used 
Scribing royal ladies/ Men also are described as 
wearing yellow silken cloth. Woolen cloth was also 
probably used especially in the cold climate of the 
Punjab, Kashmir and Gandhara. Bbatata's grand¬ 
father of Kekaya gave him a number of Kambala 
Ajinas as presents, Kashmir and the Punjab were 
probably famous, then, as now, for their superior 
shawls the texture of which was very fine and the 
warmth of which was very great. + Cotton cloth of 
course could be made of a texture which was still 
finer and “clad in extremely fine cloth” is an adjec¬ 
tive which is often applied in the epics to princesses- 
and great men. 

Besides wool, cotton and silk the epics speak of 
clothes made of grass. Such clothes were usually 
worn by anchorites both males and females. When 
Rama and Sita go to the forest as recluses they put 
on Valkalas made of Kusha grass and the Pandavas 
(though not Draupadi) when they are exiled to the 
forest take Ajinafpr Uttariya^ Dhritarashtra again 
when he retires to the forest puts on both Valkala 
and Ajina.§ Rishis and other recluses of the forest 

* Subhadra wore a red silken’ cloth when she was first brought 
by Arjuna to Indraprastha and waa introduced to Draupadi in the 
dress of a cowherdess. 
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so described as wearing Valkala- and Ajin; 
rangely enough we have no idea nor information 
as to what grass* used to be utilized for this purpose 
and how the grass could be woven in form similar 
to that of the dhotis usually worn by the Indians. 
In short the epics and hundreds of Sanskrit works 
written since then, speak of Valkalas or grass gar¬ 
ments used by anchorites; but unfortunately they 
give us very few hints as to the grass used and 
the manner of its being made into clothes. For that 
matter we believe that no genuine grass garments 
of any kind are to be seen anywhere in India in these 
days. There is however no doubt that clothes made 
ol grass were actually used in India in ancient 
times. Herodotus assists us at this place and re¬ 
cords; “These Indians wear a garment made of 
rushes which when they have cut the reed from the 
river and beaten it, they afterwards plait like a mat 
and wear it like a corset (Ancient India Herodotus, 
MacCrindle page 2 ) 

The Indians wore sandals of wood and also of 
leather. Rama gave to Bharata Padukas of Kasha 
grass. Arrian says “the Indians wear shoes made of 
white leather and these are elaborately trimmed 
while the soles are variegated and made of great 
thickness.” The kind of shoes worn by the Indians 
resembled in a remarkable degree the shoes worn by 
the primitive Greeks. 

The Brahmins as a rule probably shaved their 
chin and their head while the Kshatriyas kept the hair 


* It is sometimes believed that these Valkalas were made of 
barks of trees but we have no mention of it in the epics. 
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v „ Joththe parts. Anchorites kept matted hair whic 
were rarely combed or washed. Rama when he 
started on his life as a recluse had his hair matted 
with the thick milk of a Banyan tree.* Anchorites- 
also kept beards. It is strange that the epics do not 
mention in any place any Kshatriya prince or any 
Ris’ni as having a beard. Perhaps the epics do not 
delight in describing the person as minutely as 
modern poets and novelists do. But Arrian distinct* 
ly states that the Indians wore a beard and that 
they usually coloured it. Pie remarks “Some dye 
their beards white to make them look as white as 
possible but others dye them blue, while some 
others prefer a red tint, some purple, others a lank 
oaeen.” The tuft of hair which the orthodox Indians 
leave on the top of their head appears to have been 
so left even in epic days as we find the Shikha on 
the head mentioned in some places in the epics. 
But Rama must have had hair all over his head if he 
could make his hair matted by simply applying to it 
the milk of a Banyan tree.t 

The Indian Aryans thus of the epic period were ex¬ 
tremely simple in the matter of dress and did not differ 
much from their descendants of modern days as they 
are dressed at home and in the villages, i he court 
dress of modern India is doubtless of foreign origin 
being borrowed from the Greeks, the Persians, and 

* ufaranfa 11 1 ^ 1 ^ 

I Curtins Rufus observes -They frequently comb but seldom 
cut the hair of the head. The beard of the chin they never cut. 
at all but they shave off the hair from the rest of the face so that it 
looks polished.”— Invasion of India by Alexander, MacCrmul/j 
page 188. 
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^/Mahomedans and latterly from the English* 
foth the prince and the peasant were in epic days 
dressed alike, the difference being only in the fineness 
of texture and the material of the cloth. Difference 
of position and avocation was certainly marked by 
difference of dress but it was of a very minor character 
as can be seen from the descriptions of the disguise 
which each of the Pandavas and Draupadi adopted 
when going to Virata’s city. We make no apology for 
quoting these descriptions at length. “There appear¬ 
ed first# before the Virata king, Yudhisthira in the 
disguise of a Brahmin bearing under his arm golden 
dice, covered by his tipper garment; then came Bhima 
disguised as a cook carrying in his hand a ladle, a 
Khaja and a naked knife and clothed in black gar¬ 
ments. Thereafter Draupadi wearing one garment 
only and that too soild and dirty and her fine curling 
iiair tied in a knot and concealed on the right side 
appeared in the streets before Sudeshna” Sahadeva 
in the dress of a cowherd (unfortunately the dress is 
not here described) came next. Then came Arjuna 
in the disguise of a eunuch, decked in female 
ornaments; with long Kundalas in his ears and two 
wristlets and armlets made of conch-shell covered 
with gold and with hair falling lose over his shoulders. 
Lastly came Nakula in the disguise of a breaker of 
horses; his ^distinctive dress has also not been de¬ 
scribed like that of Sahadeva but we may take it he 
had a whip in his hand. The descriptions clearly 
show that all wore the same manner of dress and 
were distinguished very often by the colour of their 
garments and by the distinctive nature of their 
ornaments. 
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7 The simplicity of the Indian dress was marked 
by the Greeks, but along with it they also marked 
the great liking of the Indians for ornaments. Both 
males and females delighted in wearing ornaments 
and the richness of India in precious stones and 
metals and in pearls enabled them, perhaps engen¬ 
dered in them the desire, to wear ornaments in pro¬ 
fusion, Besides gold and silver ornaments which 
were put on by the common people and which were 
also used for decorating cow’s, horses and elephants, 
princes and princesses, rich men and women put on 
sundry ornaments made of diamonds and pearls, 
India produced what Milton calls ‘barbaric pearls’ 
In abundance and one Greek author actually accuses 
India of debasing the taste of the whole world by 
creating in people a desire to purchase that useless 
commodity for fancy prices. We proceed to describe 
the ornaments which were usually worne by the 
Indo-Aryans during the epic period. 

Kings wore crowns made of gold and jewels. In 
what form the crowns were cast we are not in a posi¬ 
tion to state. They were perhaps conical in shape 
their tops being decorated with a resplendent jewel. 
The Indians wore in the ear precious pendants or 
Kundalas as they are called; these were of course 
round. About the neck they wore necklaces of 
pearls or jewels. On the arms they put on the 
Keyuras or Angadas which perhaps covered the 
whole length of the arm as is shown by Indian 
painters while on the wrist they had costly wristlets 
of gold bedecked with jewels. 

Female ornaments were almost the same as male 
ornaments except that they had no mukuta or crown 
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had special ornaments for the waist and the 
nkles. They had the same Kundalas for the ears, 
the same necklaces perhaps longer which fell over 
the bosorn down to the navel, the same armlets or 
Keyuras and wristlets. Round the waist they had 
a Kanchi or girdle which was not as tight as the 
girdle used by Greek women ; the Indian girdle 
is sometimes represented as a Sutra, fine and 
flexible. It perhaps resembled the waist ornament 
worn by Marwari women of modern days. We also 
find that female idols of the Buddhist period have 
a girdle which is not shown as tight but as falling 
loose in front. The necklace also in these idols 
is very long and falls invariably over the bosom down 
to the navel.* About the ankles women wore the Nupu- 
ras ; perhaps they were inform such that they cover¬ 
ed the whole upper surface of the feet. We may here 
quote with advantage the famous shloka in the Ra- 
mayana in which Lakshmana on being asked to iden¬ 
tify Sita’s ornaments says “ I do not know- the Keyu¬ 
ras nor can I recognise the Kundalas. I can identi¬ 
fy the Nupuras as I saw them always whenever! 
fell at her feet. ” This clearly shows that women had 
Keyuras and Kundalas along with men and had be¬ 
sides Nupuras on their feet. 

It may be stated here incidentally that the nose 
ornament usually worn by almost all Indian married 
women and called by the name of natkn 

* The Homeric women are also described as wearing long neck¬ 
laces falling over the bosom, earrings in pierced ears and armlets 
They however had nothing for the ankles which on account of 
the cold of the country were probably never exposed,-Women of 
Homer by Walter Capt. Perry. 
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4 s not appear in [the epics. The absence of us 
mention is however not a very strong proof to take 
up the position that that ornament did not then 
exist. In fact the epic poets do not seem to delight 
in that minute description of person and dress which 
is the charm and novelty of modern poetry and 
hence the nose-ring has perhaps no record in the 
great ancient epics of India. The same may be 
said of other minor ornaments of modern date such 
as thushi , bindi and others. 

These descriptions in the epics are supported by 
the observations of the Greeks. Curtins Rufus, al¬ 
ready quoted, observes, “ The Indians hang precious 
stones as pendant from their ears and persons of 
high social rank and great wealth deck their wrist 
and upper arm with bracelets of gold. The king lolls 
in a golden palanquin garnished with pearls which 
dangle all around it and he is robed in fine muslin 
embroidered with purple and gold.”** Strabo-observes 
a In contrast with the simplicity they observe in 
other matters they love finery and ornaments. 
They wear dress worked in gold and adorned with 
precious stones and also flowered robes made of 
fine muslin,”f Probably the Indian kings at the end 
of the epic period had borrowed these robes from the 
Persians. 

We shall close this chapter by noticing the kind 
of seats that were used in epic days. No chairs are 
mentioned in the epics but the people did not usual¬ 
ly squat on bare ground. They generally used Pithas 
or short foot-stools which in the case of the 

♦Ancient India, Invasion by Alexander* MacCrinclle page 188. 

t Ancient India ( Strabo ) by MacCrindle page 57. 
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were ornamented with 


and ivory. 
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Winces and princesses seated themselves on 

what are called Manchakas or Manchas which may 
be supposed to be Pithas of large dimensions. 
They are always described as covered with costly 
coverings. Probably they were first surmounted 
with cotton cushions and then covered with silken 
or cotton sheets of variegated colours. Thus at 
the time of DraupadiV Svayamvara each king is 
shown as seated on a separate Mancha or sofa, as we 
may translate it, of his own, covered over with 
cushions and costly coverlets. Thus also Krishna 
when he goes to the Kaurava Sabha for the purpose 
of mediation is made to sit on a golden Paryanka or 
sofa covered over with various kinds of coverlets.* 
This kind of seat is not nowj in use except perhaps 
in native states where one comes across the Sarkari 
Gadi arranged in this fashion in Tehsils where the 
ruling chief is not personally present. 
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Manners and Morals. 

We have now a tolerably dear idea of the Indo- 
Aryans, as they must have been daring the epic 
period. Coming originally of an Aryan race with a 
tendency to form themselves into castes, they 
were brought into contact with an aboriginal people 
of an entirely different mould, appearance, colour 
and civilization. At first the two races lived apart 
thus emphasising the distinctions of caste, but sub¬ 
sequently under the second invasion of the Aryans 
there was a sharp commingling of the two races but 
again the feeling of caste asserted its strength and 
the Indian people becamts a conglomeration of 
hundreds of castes of different degrees of purity of 
blood even during the epic period. A similarly 
great change came over the people in respect of 
food during the same period. Originally a beef¬ 
eating people they gradually came to abjure flesh 
in general and beef in particular. In this they 
were influenced by their religious tendencies 
and perhaps to some extent by their contact 
with the aborigines of India. So also in point of 
marriage customs there was a blend of two ideas 
the Aryan and the non—Aryan. It is therefore not too 
much to expect that in point of manners and morals 
the Indo-Aryans were gradually differentiated 
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their brethren of the west in consequence oi- 
X ^ :j tiieir contact with the aboriginal people of India. 

And first we may refer to the custom of keeping 
concubines which prevailed without any idea of 
blemish attaching to it. Besides marrying many 
wives the Indians kept many concubines also as a 
matter of luxury or as an indication of greatnessi 
When Yudhishthira sent his salutations to Dhritara- 
shtra and other Kaurava relations at Hastinapura 
after emerging from obscurity, with Sanjaya who had 
come with a. message of peace from them, he did 
not fail as a dutiful son and brother to express 
his sentiment of respect and affection for the con¬ 
cubines of his elders and compeers. They are very 
happily described in the following couplet. “Bedeck¬ 
ed with ornaments, wearing costly garments and full 
of scents, (accustomed to happiness and enjoyment 
and yet not dissolute, ask, Sanjaya, of their welfare 
the \ v ha women whose sight is pleasing and 
who, >nversation is charming.’’* Probably it 
was the ;ch and the princes alone who kept concu¬ 
bines;! ?.e generality of the people lived a chaste and 
unluxu ljutife. State etiquette and pageantry 
also re' he presence of courtezans on ever 


sion. The Greeks not accustomed 


auspic - 


to the ought the Indian kings extremely 


l 


ted with the simplicity of the 


sense 
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et/ple. “The luxury of the kings or as they call ^ 
eir magnificence, is carried to a vicious extent 
without a parallel in the world. That no form of 
profligacy may be wanting, he is accompanied by 
a long train of courtesans carried in golden palan¬ 
quins and this troop held a separate place in the 
procession from the queen’s retinue.”* The presence 
of courtesans on every occasion was of course not 
without its influence on the lives of princes and rich 
people though it must be said that the Greeks in 
common with all outsiders formed greatly exagger¬ 
ated notions ol that influence. As a matter of fact 
the influence of the ladies of the family was always 
very strong and the courtesans usually remained 
only as an appendage of state. 

The Indo-Aryan, however, whether prince or pea¬ 
sant lived a very simple and healthy life. His morn¬ 
ing bath and prayer, he never missed. We have 
a very pleasing description of a prince, loings 
early in the day in chapter 82 of the Drc-° >arva a 

modern 
akened 


lescription which would apply to a T r> 


>rince of healthy and vigorous habits, 

V the sweet singing of Bhatas and tl0] eulo- 
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arations. He then wound about his he^ 
swan-white turban in order to drain oft the wet¬ 
ness of his head. Besmeared with red sandal wood 
and putting on newly washed clothes and a garland he 
sat for some time doing his Japa, facing the east 
and with his hands clasped in adoration. Entering 
thence the apartment of the sacrificial fire he threw 
into the fire holy Samidhas ( fuel sticks ) accompa¬ 
nied and purified by Vedic Mantras. He came 
thence into the outer apartment where he received 
old Brahmins learned in the Vedas and gave them 
each honey, fruit and one golden coin and gave 
away one hundred decorated horses and. cows. He 
then saw and touched auspicious things such as 
Akshata plates, golden pots etc, and came out into 
the second outer court where servants brought for 
him a golden, throne. Steated thereon, the* servants 
placed before him pearl ornaments all white in 
colour and with these he decked himself. With pearl 
ornaments on him and with white Chamaras with 
golden handles waving over him he looked so as to 
cause pain to his enemies. Thus he sat for a while 
listening to the singing of musicians and bards when 
the Pratihari or usherer, a young man with Kunda- 
las in his ears, a sword by his side and his body 
covered with corslet came in, went on his knees, 
saluted the king by touching the ground with his 
head and announced the arrival of Krishna and 
Arjuna.” The passage depicts the inner life of 
kings and the manner of bowing to them by servants 
very vividly and we are brought face to face w ; 
court life as it must have been at least 220a y 
ago, if not earlier. 
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1 th courtezans surrounding the princes 
[most all hours and yet with the influence of the 
Zenana unabated, with an extreme fondness for 
luxury and ornaments and yet practising early rising 
and early bathing, the Indian princes similarly 
showed the contrast of drinking and gambling habits 
combined with a high moral calibre. In this they 
resembled perhaps the ancient German lords. A 
Kshatriya could not refuse to play with dice if 
called upon to do so, nor could he refuse perhaps a 
bowl if offered to him. We have already adverted 
to these habits in a previous chapter and would 
simply remark here that addiction to drink and dice 
was a vice of the Kshatriyas only. In strange com¬ 
bination with it again was their high sense of honour 
and truthfulness* We have referred to this subject 
also incidentally in the chapter on caste. The 
Indian's love of truth was proverbial and even the 
Greeks were struck with the truthfulness of the 
Indian people at so late a date as the invasion of 
India by Alexander- 

Allied with this trait of truthfulness of the Indians 
was their outspokenness. The Mahabharata abounds 
with instances of outspokenness which would stag¬ 
ger an ordinary courtier in these days* 1 he dialogues 
in that great epic derive a peculiar charm from the 

freedom and fearlessness exhibited in the speeches, 
whoever the speaker may be/ It would be outside 
the scope of this work to give examples and we would 
^nly mention the dialogues in the Adiparva on 
occasion of the tournament, in the Sabhaparva 
e time ot the imperial sacrifice and again at the 
hf gambling, in the Udyogaparva at the time of 
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na’s mediation and the dialogue in the Dr v 
^ after Drona was killed, which the curioL; 
readers might refer to for illustration. Lying and 
flattery were not characterastic of the Indian 
people at least during the epic period. 

Naturally the Indians were not stolid but their 
feelings exhibited themselves in their actions. To 
press the palms of the hands or to gnash the teeth 
in anger, to wave garments or to strike each other’s 
palms in joy, to weep of sorrow, to swear in revenge, 
these* and other actions expressive of a man’s feel¬ 
ings which in modern India would perhaps be sup¬ 
posed to betoken levity, were the ordinary actions 
of men high and low. Like strong and free men 
they were powerful in their likes and dislikes and 
expressed their approbation or anger fearlessly and 
without restraint. 

They did not take a despondent view of the 
world but relied on individual exertions far more 
than their descendants do. The controversy as to 
whether destiny is superior or man’s energy and 
industry, has often been touched and discussed in the 
Mahabharata and the superiority of man’s efforts is 
asserted every time. Constant action combined with 
rectitude is preached in the first line of the con¬ 
cluding shloka of the very first chapter in the 
Mahabharata and that line “Rely on righteousness 
while you constantly exert yourself” or such lines 
as “ Ambition is the root of prosperity and gain,” 
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ambitious man enjoys ever-lasting happiness^ 
_ well serve for a motto in life among any people. 
In the Anushasanaparva chapter 6 where the ques¬ 
tion whether effort is superior or luck, is asked of 
Bhishma who decides in favour of the former, some of 
his observations are very shrewd. “Even the gods 
and heavenly bodies have attained to their high posi¬ 
tion by their actions. Wealth does not go to a man 
who does not know how to give or to enjoy or to work 
or to strike or to practise abstinence. The man who 
relies on luck and does not work becomes unhappy 
like a woman who gets an impotent husband.” In 
chapter n in reply to the question where the goddess 
of wealth resides, Bhishma answers “foremost of all, 
in the man who is attfve and energetic and not given 
up to anger, whose powers of work are great, and 
never in the man who is idle.”t Possibly this charac¬ 
teristic temperament of the people had undergone a 
change by the end of the epic period. The extreme 
heat of the country and the abundance of produce 
from the land, associated, inconsistent as it may 
appear, with the poverty of a section of the teeming 
population ot the plains wrought a change in the 
temperament of the people and we find the following 
shloka in the Mahabharata typifying the inactive and 
fate-relying habit of mind in the Yaksha-Prashna 
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'which we have already shown to be an in 
"tirfofation of Sauti ‘"He rejoices, Oh Yaksha ! who 
even though at the inverval of five or six days 
cooks vegetables only at his own house and having 
no debts undertakes no journey.”* 

The Indo-Aryans were however at the beginning 
of the epic period like all young and free peoples 
energetic and active, truthful and outspoken. 
They were a free people emphatically and treated 
none as slaves, neither foreigners nor any of their 
own people. Greek authors notice this characteristic 
of the Indian society with admiration. They also 
notice the frugal and simple life which was lived 
by the generality of the Indians with perhaps the 
exception of the kings or the Kshatriyas who indul¬ 
ged in drink and gambling. Theft was almost un¬ 
known among the Indians. Megasthenes notes with 
surprise that ** in the camp of Sandracottus consist* 
ing of four lacks of men only a few thefts were report¬ 
ed per day not exceeding two hundred drachmas in 
value. The people had few laws and respected them. 
They required no seals nor witnesses to their bonds 
as the Greeks did. They seldom went to the law 
courts and whenever they made deposits they con¬ 
fided each other.” Testimony like this recorded by 
contemporary Greek visitors speaks volumes in favour 
of the uprightness and honesty of the Indian people 
in general during the epic period. How and when 
the Indians lost this character it is an interesting 
question for the historian of India to tackle but one 
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which we must leave tmdiscussed 
concerned with it in this book. 

Particular peculiarities of particular clans are 
however noticed in the Mahabharata where Kama 
quarrels with Shalya and upbraids him for the short¬ 
comings of his people ( Karnaparva chapter 45.) 
“The Panchalas are well known for their study of 
the Vedas, the Kauraveyas for their religiousness, 
the Matsyas for their truthfulness, and the Shaura- 
senas for their sacrifices. But the eastern people 
are noted for their Shudra habits, the Deccanis for 
their irreligiousness, the Vahikas or Punjabis for 
their thievish habits and the Surashtras for their 
mixture of castes.* 

/ High moral character has been extolled in the 
Mahabharata above every thing. It is high moral 
character which makes a Brahmin a Brahmin as has 
been said at several places. A Brahmin is not a Bra¬ 
hmin if he has not the character of a Brahmin; that is 
the lesson which the Mahabharata tries to inculcate/!' 
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I he following is an interesting statement on the same subject. 
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i 4 v is wealth and prosperity, obtained ? “ B; 

Jeter” is the answer of the Mahabharata incul¬ 
cated by the episode of Prahrada and Indra told in 
Shantiparva chapter 124. It is a beautiful episode 
and is directed to emphasise a great principle. 
Prahrada saw Shila or character leave his body and 
immediately saw Shri or Prosperity also leaving 
him “Who art thou and whither art thou going” he 
asked. “I am Prosperity and I live where character 
abides and so do righteousness, truth and strength. 
You have given away character to Indra and these 
also have left you and gone to Indra.” 

As they tried to live a noble life so did the Aryans 
oF India strive to die a noble death. To die at home 
on a bed was the worst calamity that could befall a 
Kshatriya. His death-bed was properly either the 
battlefield or the forest-* So said Duryodhana 
when in the fight with the Pandavas his cause was 
getting hopeless and he was counselled submission. 
The Kshatriyas loved to die fighting while those that 
could not die so, retired to the forest when old ag<- 
■grew upon them and died in the performance of 
austerities. Thus did Dhritarashtra die and thus the 
Pandavas also. The Brahmins equally disdained to 
die ol disease at home and the heroic put an end 
to their lives by burnig themselves on a sacred pyre 
or by Mahaprasthana or by drowning ; others retired 
to the forest or became Sanyasis. These state¬ 
ments are supported by the instances which Greek 
writers have recorded of two Indian philosophers who 
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urned themselves, when they fell sick, on a pyf 
faggots.* Herodotus also records the custom among 
some Indians that “ when any of them falls into any 
distemper, he goes and lies down in the desert; 
and no one takes any thought about him whether 
dead or alive.”t Herodotus is speaking here plain 
ly of the philosophers for he adds ‘ 4 They neither 
kill any thing that has life nor sow any thing but 
live upon herbs and do not dwell in houses 1 ' 
The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas who died a death 
like this scarcely cared for burial. 

It may perhaps seem strange that the Mahabha. 
rata nowhere states that the dead bodies of warriors 
who fell in battle on each successive day were 
disposed of or otherwise cared for the same night- 
On the contrary it appears that these dead bodies 
were allowed to be eaten away by birds or beasts of 
prey. Even bodies of kings and great men like 
Duryodhana, Kama and Drona are not represented 
as duly disposed of at, once either by burial or by 
b ami rig, and in the scene depicted by Gandhari 


* The following particulars are recorded by Strabo about 
Kalanos’ self-destruction, 41 When he became sick at Pasargadai, 
|his being the first sickness he ever had, he put an end to himself in 
his 73rd year without heeding the entreaties of the king. A pyre 
was raised and a golden couch placed upon it. He then laid 
himself down thereon and having covered himself up was burned 
to death Others say that a chamber of wood was constructed 
and filled with the leaves of trees and that a pyre having been 
made upon thereof he was shut up in it according to his direc¬ 
tions after the procession with which he had been accompanied, 
that he then flung himself upon the pyre and was consumed like 
a beam of wood along with it.” 

t Ancient India by MacCrindfe page 2 (Herodotus). 
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y /n she describes the battlefield after the figh 
-»Y-no over, we are told that jackals and vultures 
dragged the bodies and the bones hither and thither. 
This incomprehensible state of things is however 
explained by a remarkable shloka in the bhanti- 
parva chapter 98 wherein it is stated that a brave 
man who dies fighting is not to be wept for nor is 
food or water to be giv en t o him, nor should one 
bathe or be in mourning for him.*' 'I his evidently 
shows that his death was treated in quite a differ¬ 
ent manner from an ordinary death and the usual 
ceremonies did not take place with regared to him. 
It is therefore inconsistent when we are told further 

on that Yudhishthira and others did pour oblations 
of water for the dead after the ten days fighting 
was over, on the banks of the Ganges and also had 
ths dead bodies < those killed in battle burnt. (See 
the last two chr ters of Striparva.) It seems absurd 
also that the dead bodies of Drona, Kama and 
Duryodhana of which no care is shown to have been 
taken could have been identified many days after. 
It therefore seems probable that these chapters are 
as we have already hinted in our book on the 
Mahabha ta additions subsequently made by 
Sauti. 

Tjv wing peculiarities have been recorded 
by <s regarding the cutsoms of the Indians- 

jjj ction. “ The Indians do not rear any 

:o the dea.d but consider the virtues 
. aV e displayed in life and the songs in 
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their praises are celebrated sufficient to pr 
u^rve their memory after death.’ 1 Strabo records 
that atTaxila or thereabout the custom prevailed 
„of throwing the dead body to be devoured by 
vultures.*' This statement is interesting in two 
ways. It lends a very great support to our theory 
that the heroes who died on the battle-field .of 
Kurukshetra were allowed to be devoured by beasts 
.and birds of prey as a matter of honour and a special 
burial ; secondly the customs of some races of the 
Punjab were so far allied to the customs of the 
Iranians that we are driven to the conclusion that 
they still retained their connection with the Iranian 
Aryans beyond the Indus or that these were later 
colonies from Iran. The former surmise is more 
probable and it is for this reaseq: we believe that 
the Indo-Aryans of the GangetigS valley who had 
changed their customs looked v <? iwn upon the 
conservative Aryans of the Punja v as heterodox, 
lit may be stated that except in the Punjab the 
custom of burning the dead was prevalent through¬ 
out India and was evidently an improvement over 
the old custom of allowing a dead body tr be eaten 
by vultures. 

We shall now proceed to notice sor 
minor customs and manners of th 
The favourite conveyance among the 
elephant. Arrian observes that “ the 
by the common sort for riding are ca 
and asses while the wealthy use eleph 
is the animal which carries royalty. 

# Ancient India, Megasthenes ; by MacCri nclle 

* Ancient India, StraBo-by Mac Crindle page 
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hich ranks next in honour is the chariot aiT 
The camel ranks third ; while to be drawn 
by a single horse is considered no distinction at 
ail-”* Arjuna, Bhishma and other great warriors are 
shown to have driven in a chariot and four though 
such conveyances are not now in use. The single 
•horse ecca of northern India is undoubtedly the 
oldest surviving conveyance, being in form and 
construction like the chariot described in the epics. 
Asses again are not now used for conveyance ; 
•but there is no doubt that they were used for 
drawing chariots in epic days. In the Adiparva we 
are told that Purochana was sent in a chariot 
• drawn by asses to Varanavata.i* It seems that 
bullocks were not much used for conveyance. But 
they were used to draw load waggons for 

eight eight-bullocked carts are said to have 

followed Ashvatthama with the munitions of 
fighting. In the Mahabarata we have a very 
detailed description as to how even kings took care 
of their herds of cattle. Every king maintained 
large herds of cattle in suitable forest patches and 
there were periodical visits by them in person to 

their places. In Virataparva Nakula goes dis¬ 

guised as a cowherd to king Virata and tells him 
•that he was in charge of king Yudhishthira’s 
hundreds and thousands of herds containing each 


* Ancient India (Arrian) by MacCrindle page 222. 
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/thousand bovine animals, that he knows how 
^-^tiicrease the number of cattle and to prevent the 
appearance of disease among them, that he knows 
the marks of excellent oxen “ by smelling whose 
urine even a barren woman brings forth a child.”* 
Again in chapter 240 we are told that Duryodhana 
Went to see his herds of cattle in Dvaitavana and 
pitched his camp pear the Ghosha or herdsmen’s 
village. He then saw the bulls and cows by 
hundreds and thousands and marked them by signs 
and number and marked the calves also and saw the 
cows which had just calved. He then particularly 
marked bulls that were three years old (probably 
these were specially fit for draft and food purposes)* 
He then held sports, heard the singing and watched: 
the dancing of the cowherds and their women. 
He then hunted wild animals like gavayas boars 
and bears whom the cowherds, by beating the 
jungle, drove in front of the king.f 
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sj, n is shows that the manner of hunting was nearjfj 
' same as it is now. Here we may also quote the 
description of a king’s hunting given by Megasthenes. 
“Crowds of women surrounded him and outside 



is 


of this circle spearmen are ranged. 1 he road 
marked off with ropes and it is death for a man and 

a woman alike to pass within the ropes. Men with 

drums and gongs lead the procession. The king 
hunts in the enclosures and shoots arrows from a 
platform. At his side stand two or three armed 
women. If he hunts in the open grounds he hunts 
from the back of an elephant.”* Hunting was a 
favourite pastime with the Kshatriyas and even effete 
kings hunted in enclosures specially made and with 
special safeguards. 

The Indians were fond of singing. 1 he following 
linet contains a beautiful simile based on the 
knowledge of the properties of the gamut. 
“ The faultless Panchali said to Bhima in pleasing 
tones, like a Vina sounding the Gandhara note.’’ 
The stringed instrument most in use was the Vina 
which with its four steel strings when properly tuned 
always raises in the end the Gandhara note. 
It might seem strange to modem Hindu ears that 
music was taught to females, viz., singing and even 

dancing. The daughter of Virata in the company 
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eral fellow students of the same sex was taug 
singing and dancing by Brihannada. Arjuna dis¬ 
guised as Brihannada said “I shall teach singing and 
dancing of different kinds and playing on instruments, 
to the females of Virata’s family”.* In Virata’s 
palace there was a special hall for girls to learn dan¬ 
cing. This shows a state of society very different 
from our own. Females were also taught letters 
and philosophy and Draupadi is often called by 
the author by the epithets pundita or learned and 
brahmavadini or conversant with Brahma. This shows 
a very far advanced state of female education; the 
only remarkable thing is that such education was 
given at home by relatives such as parents or 
brothers or by teachers specially engaged who were 
of the Brihannada class. 

The question whether the purdah system prevailed 
among the ancient Indo-Aryans or not may conve¬ 
niently be noticed here. It seems that the system 
is very old though it must be added that it was of 
.a different character from the Mahomedan system. 
The practice of secluding women is undoubtedly 
of a very ancient date in India. Though there are no 
references to it in the Greek accounts of India ( as 
probably the Greeks had a similar system among 
themselves,) yet there are certain clear indica¬ 
tions of it in both the epics. The following shloka 
from the Ramayana is most important in this 
connection.t When Rama asked Lakshmana to 
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ng Sita on foot in the midst of the assembl 
of monkeys and Rakshasas, they were all amazed 
bat Rama said “In calamity, in marriage and at the 
time of sacrifice a woman’s coming into sight is not 
objectionable.” Ordinarily therefore women did not 
appear in public. At the time of marriage, especially 
when it was a Svayamvara, the bride appeared in 
public properly enough; so also at the time of sacri¬ 
fice. In times of calamity too she is helpless. I he Ma- 
homedan purdah does not allow even these excep¬ 
tions. We find that Draupadi appeared before 
the assemblage of the princes, at the time of the 
Svayamvara. Again when she was gambled away and 


had become a slave as it were, she was taken to the 
gambling hall by Dusshasana. As Sairandhri she 
walked openly in the streets of Virata’s city. In her 
residence in the forest too it appears she was not 
veiled as] that was perhaps considered to be a 
time of calamity. So was probably Sita in her 
cottage at Panchavati unveiled. Otherwise neither 
could have excited the passions of their abductois 
( Jayadratha and Ravana). So also when at the end 
of the general battle Duryodhana’s last commander* 
in-chief Shalya was killed and Duryodhana fled 
from the battle-field the women of his harem fled 
to Hastinapura unrestrained by purdah. I he poet 
observes “Women who had not been seen even oy 
the sun in their houses, ordinary men saw retur¬ 
ning to the city.”* Again when after Duryodhana was 
killed in the mace fight and the war was over 
Dhritarashtra, his aged father, with his widowed 
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hters-in-law came out of Hastinapura and went 
the Ganges to pour libations of water, the poet 
observes “Women who before were not seen even 
by the gods being now widowed were seen by ordi¬ 
nary mortals. These letting off their hair and 
thrownig away their ornaments, clad in one cloth 
only, came out of the city like unprotected women.”* 
It seems that the second piece of cloth used by 
women and called Uttariya usually served to cover 
the face though it did not conceal the whole 
body. Perhaps women gradually came to use 
a third piece of cloth which concealed the 
whole body and which Kalidasa in his Shakuntala 
calls by the name of Avagunthana. We do not 
remember to have come across that word in the 
Mahabharata. As we have often said, this nega¬ 
tive fact is not of much value, but in the Mahabha¬ 
rata when Shakuntala is brought before the king 
in his court with her son she does not appear to 
be concealed by Avagunthana; for the poet describes 
her when repudiated “as in her rage with lips throb¬ 
bing and eyes blood-red looking at the king askance 
as if she would consume him.f Probably 
Brahmin girls did not use purdah or Avagunthana 
and used the Uttariya only to partially conceal 
their face and their body and so also perhaps the 
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j^a and Shudra women; the purdah as such 
observed strictly by Kshatriya. women at all 
times except the Occasions mentioned in the first 
quoted shloka. 

Such was undoubtedly the case when the epics 
were last recast i. e. between 300 to 100 B. C, 
It is possible to suggest that at the beginning 
of the epic period what was the exception was 
the rule and that Aryan and non-Aryan women 
observed no purdah in India. The fact that at 
present no purdah is observed by the people 
south of the Vindhyas is in some respect favour¬ 
able to such an idea. Nay it is this fact which 
first suggested the generally accepted belief that 
purdah was introduced by the Malromedans That 
belief is as we have shown not based on history. 
But it may be that purdah may have been intro¬ 
duced into northern India by the Greeks or earlier 
still by the Persians. Before .that date probably 
purdah did not exist in India and the freedom of 
women in this respect to the south of the Nerbudda 
remained unaffected. It is also true that the women 
in the Mahabharata move and speak freely as 
if they are unhampered by any purdah. The con¬ 
versations between Krishna and 1 Draupadi espe¬ 
cially and their conduct towards each other shows 
that at least in the family circle and with friends 
there was no purdah at all. Moreover the shlokas 
quoted above from the Mahabharata which go to 
show that purdah was strictly observed are found 
in chapters which appear to be, on independent 
grounds, additions made by Sauti who living about 
the days of Chandragupta was accustomed to see 
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women of the rich people and princes enthc^^ 
_uded. We may remark en passant that while m 
Kalidasa and down to this day the women never 
address their husbands by name but adopt some such 
word as Aryaputra ( perhaps translatable as the 
son of the father-in-law ” ) or as in modern India 
mere Aho ( oh ), in the epics we find Draupadi and 
Sita, Damayanti and Savitri calling their husbands* 
by their names and in the singular.* It seems 
clear therefore that the relations of husband and 
wife and men and women generally were freer and 
more unrestrained at the beginning of the epic 
period than towards the end of it. 

The Ind ians were fond of gknt^g jardens especi¬ 
ally mango groves which in the sun-parched plains of 
northern India must always have been a favourite 
resort of people* both men and women* in the hot 
season. The following shloka shows how groves 
were successfully made to bear fruit in a veiy short 
time. " The son of Subliadra killed one hundred 
sons of princes in battle who fell like a garden of 
five years old mango-trees about to bear ft nit out 
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The following Shloka is interesting in this connection as reflect¬ 
ing probably the modem practice. 
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Iftylf* There are descriptions of gardens all ov«r 
\^t^$?ountry in both the epics which it would be tedi¬ 
ous to refer to here. The Champa garden to the 
north of the capital of the Angas and the Priyaka 
tree garden at Ujjain have elsewhere been spoken of. 
It was also a custom, which has unfortunately fallen 
into disuse now, for the young girls of a town to go 
to these gardens for airing and playf in the evening. 
It was also considered of great merit to plant 
groves of trees usually mango trees in the vicinity 
of towns and cities which could be used as plea¬ 
sure resorts for men and women. 

Some’ peculiar traits of particular peoples may 
now be noticed. The people of the south 
such as the Pandya, Kerala and other countries are 
described as decked with garlands having red teeth 
wearing clothes dyed in diverse colours and having 
bodies besmeared with powder,| The last mention¬ 
ed custom seems to have been more general but does 
not now survive. The Vahikas or the people of the 
Punjab are derided in both the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana ( as has elsewhere been noticed ) for 
their habit of drinking water with their hands. It 
is considered irreligious to drink water from the 
cavity of one’s hands joined together and only poor 
people do so even in these days. 
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>apter 228 of the'; Shantiparva contains an 
flent description of the manners and morals 
of well-conducted and ill-conducted people as 
they were then conceived to be and we shall 
close this chapter by giving a free trans¬ 
lation of the latter portion of it. “ In lapse of 
time the Danavas became ill-conducted. When 
wise men told stories of good men in the past, 
worthless men laughed at them and envied them. 
Young men ceased to give respect to elders by rising 
up and saluting them. Free men being reduced to 
do servants’ work were shameless enough to praise 
themselves for it. Those who became rich by evii 
deeds became the idols of the people. They bawled 
loudly at nights. Fire ceased to burn brightly. Sons 
transgressed the orders of parents; the non-Aryans 
transgressed those of the Aryans. People ceased 
to regard mothers, fathers, teachers, old men, guests 
and preceptors as persons to be revered. Nor did 
they take care of their children. People began to 
eat food without giving gifts and oblations and 
without giving portions to the gods, to the manes and 
to guests. Cooks did not observe cleanliness in 
the preparation of food nor, kept it properly 
covered. They ate minor kinds of grain and the 
flesh of crows and rats. Milk was kept uncovered and 
they touched clarified butter without having 
washed themselves. The housewife did not look 
to the furniture in the house nor the pots nor the 
implements of husbandry. They did not repair the 
breaches in the walls nor did they give water and 
grain to the cattle that were tied. They ate eata¬ 
bles without giving portions to children or to the 
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nts. They made milk, sesamum, 
pupa and Shashkuli preparations of food for their 
own enjoyment and ate flesh of animals which were 
not sacrificed to the gods. They rose after sunrise 
&nd slept before sunset. Non-Aryans hated Aryans 
and Ashrama people hated those who were without 
Ashrama. Castes became intermixed and cleanliness 
was not attended to. No difference was observed 
between men learned in the Vedas and men ignorant 
of them. Servants put on garlands and ornaments and 
fine dress and assumed the ways of walking, standing 
and seeing of great men. Friends even when called 
upon did not assist friends and for the sake of an iota 
of their own profit caused them great loss. They de¬ 
spoiled each other and traded falsely. ShudraS pt&c- 
ilsed penance and learnt the Vedas. Men learned in 
the Vedas ploughed the fields and fools ate feasts at 
Shraddha. Instead of teachers sending pupils on ser¬ 
vice and teaching them they themselves asked them 
questions. The daughter-in-law gave orders to servants 
in the presence of the father and mother in law and 
calling upon her husband spoke to him and com¬ 
manded him. The father tried to keep the mind of the 
son pleased or lived an unhappy life in the same 
house. Friends often laughed at others and became 
enemies though they were themselves formerly 
assisted by them. Men became ungrateful, unbeliev¬ 
ing and sinful and ate food which was prohibited.” 
These sentences bring out vividly before our eyes 
the idea of a demoralised state of society as con¬ 
ceived by the Aryans about the end of the epic 
period, and we feel that it is not, except in certain 
broad points, far different from our own. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

General Political Condition. 

As some great Railway line starting from a terminus 
bifurcates at an intermediate station into two sec¬ 
tions, one going say towards the north and the other 
towards the south and as the last extremities of the 
two sections are eventually separated from each other 
by hundreds of miles, so do the Indo-Aryan and 
the Greek civilizations probably starting from some 
common place bifurcate at a certain point. I'oi 
while at remote times we recognise points of resem¬ 
blance between the two, later on they are as divergent 
from each other as the north is from the south. 
We are particularly struck by this peculiar cha¬ 
racter, viz ., original similarity and ultimate complete 
divergence, in the development of the two people:, 

with regard to their political condition. The same 

remark doubtless applies to them in the matter ol 
food, dress and manners but in politics and in philo¬ 
sophy as we shall show hereafter, the two races 
appear very near each other at the dawn of history 
but are wide apart from each other by the end of the 
epic period. 

/ If we minutely scan the political condition o 
India at the beginning of the epic period we shall 
find that India then consisted, like Greece, ol a 
number of freedom-loving peoples or clans settled in 
small patches of territory, distinguished by separate 
names either derived from their chief towns or uom 
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e distinguished king of theirs. One wh 
quainted only with modern kingdoms, is sometimes 
surprised to see how a small country like Greece 
could consist of so many city-states all independent 
of one another. In India however with its vast 
expanse the numerous states were probably of 
greater extent, yet insignificant when compared with 
those of modern kingdoms.! All these various clans 
i n India as in Greece b eloh ge 5 "'Tb tJip. same race 
worshipped the sarne'cfelties and spoke dialects of the 
same language. They were with minor differences 
also one in manners and religion and had unrestric¬ 
ted marriage relations with one another. But 
p olitically , they were all independent and almost 
always at enmity with ong anoth er and ye t they 
respected one'andtHer's'’^ 

Although one cTah 
almost crush it it rarely tried to efface it altoge¬ 
ther. This state of things continued in India from 
before the beginning of the 
very nearly its close, 
small tribes entered the country 
west and settled in favourable tracts 
from the Punjab along the Himalayas down to 
Kosala and Videha. The tribes of the second in¬ 
vasion, as we have elsewhere shown, did not iry to 
suppress these old peoples but went lower down and 
occupied tracts of the country along the Jumna and 
the Chambal, in Mahva and Gujarat A very large 
number of peoples or states thus sprang up and 
are frequently mentioned in the epics. Megasthenes 
himself enumerated n8 tribes which is not at 
all strange from the fact that Alexander had 
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’"£<€0' conquer so many tribes and peoples 
'the Punjab and Sindh that we at this date almost 
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Wonder how there could have been so many 
different peoples in these two tracts only. Probably 
the ancient Indo-Aryans like the Greeks had no idea 
of large kingdoms and their states were sometimes 
so small as to consist, like those in Greece, of a town 
and the small extent of territory round it which its 
people could cultivate. It need not therefore be 
wondered at, that when Yudhishthira offered peace to- 
his enemies, he pitched his demand so low as to ask for 
five towns only. They wanted each brother to have 
one town at least to rule over and that would satisfy 



( their Kshatriya ambition. The same feeling to some 
I * extent exists down to this day. The Rajput who 
j has an almost innate desire to rule, is content if he 

has one village at least where his will is supreme. The 
j: following shloka shows clearly that in almost every 

| ‘ town there were separate kings at the beginning of 

the epic period. Y udhishthk a-adlflJg aspiring to be 
the emperor of I ndia says L “There are kings in 
every house who enjoy Jhemselves but they have 
not attained to the'rank oFemperor for that title is 
difficult to obtain. ” * That there were kings in 
every town, also shows that the emperor or superior 
lord of whom we shall speak shortly, did never des- 
I troy these small kingdoms entirely but always con¬ 

tented himself with the receipt of tributes or mere 
presents. It is stated in the Shan tiparv^ that a 
con quered Ki ng should never Uc alsgja £e<fcaItOgether. 
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iouid be placed on the throne again or if he is 
killed his minor son or some relative. The various 
“digvijayas ” of Yudhishthira and Duryodhana did not 
result in any extension of their territories. The 
neighbouring kingdoms were made to feel their 
power and to acknowledge their suzerainty. It 
is thus that We find the same clans mentioned in the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads through the epic 
period down to very near its close. The Kashis 
the Koshalas, the Videhas, the Chedis, the Shaura* 
senis, the Kurus, the Panchalas, the Matsyas, the 
Vrishnis, the Bhojas, the Maiavas, the Kshudrakas, 
the Madras, the Kekayas, the Gan^lharas, the Sindhus, 
the Sauviras, the Kambojas, the • Kushinaras, the 
Kiratas, the Anartas and many others are names 
which we meet from the Brahmanas clown to the 
Buddhistic days. The country is usually named after 
the people or clan and the word when denoting the 
country is always used in the plural, Kashi is a name 
derived from the city but more often the name is 
derived from some renowned king like Kuru or 
Shurasena. 

In these numero us small states or peoples the 

form of governm^rw aT usually kingly. ATTnTFTe 

beginnmg of Greek History there were in almost 
every town tyrants or kings, so in In dia too ther e 
were usually kings in these srnairsfates. Butjthe 
people were, asjuT^Fe ece , free especially the ..JBralx- 
mins who never subjected themselves completely 
to the authority oTTh¥~ki1 ^ the* people we re 
consulted on all occasio ns ofim portanCQ*, We find 
ery remarkable instance of this in dmJKarn^u;^ 
When Dasharatha proposes to a; 
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crown prince, he calls an assembly of Brah^ 
mins and Kshatriyas, of merc hant s an3 agriculturists 
a nd pgopo se s*tlie questio n to The assemble d people 
and _a sks their opinion . The description in the 
Ramayana of the scene is so very vivid that it does 
not seem imaginary but is based on something 
that is real. * If the re are any dou bts on, this point 

they are all cleared when we_ are told that after 

iCa ma^^^exlTe an TTHFha n^ha's dea people 

again calle d in con clav e "and consulte d, as to 
wh at slhouCT be done nex t> T he assembly co nsisted 
of the (i dvijas, vr viz. t the Brahmins, t he J^hatxiyns 

and the V ai shy a s wh o _c o nsu 1 ted^ with.the ministers 

offtfe stateTf In the absence of Bharata and Rama 
tfiey^vep s u g gested th e election of another king. 

power of the king was thus nol’^solute^but 
was guided and controlled by t he wTIFo f thej^eople 
especially the Xryan people, t he kingly power was 
in 'its Infancy^and the people could elect ajking if 
they chose and found it nece ssa r y- 

The ki ngl y forni_ of government was also not 
universal though it was tRe*^uTuaI““rdfM 7 We find 
in India as In Greece, Oligarch^ 

The coinicir pT^elders jn the s tate mg 

that w as done by a king. We do not find djxect 
evi dence, of th is kind of government in ics; 

but the G r eek write?. oTpiany repub lics and 

the Buddhist accounts of the way in which things 

* i 
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ma naged at Kapjjavastij. among tM Shaky 
the Licc bavis dearly show that there were 
oli garchies or government by the elders among 
ma ny clans! The ' Mahabh arata s peak s very of ten of 
ad Ganapatis and we are disposed t o iden¬ 
tify thescjwithcl an s’ wlth^ oligarchicai or republican 
governments with their'elected kings. What meaning 
the words which" so frequently occur in 

the Mahabharata carry, we have not been able to de¬ 
termine. We find that in the conquest of the north 
Arjuna conquered these people.* Probably these seven 
clans are the same as the samsaptaka people spoken 
of in the Dronaparva. As dwellers in mountains, 
and of freedom-loving habits, we may identify 
them with the modern Afridi and other clans 
of the north-west border. These are from times 
immemorial noted for their bravery, their pre- 
dsAon; habits and their love of independence 
combined with a republican form of government. 
The commentator who has no idea as to the 
republican or oligarchical forms of government does 
not stop to explain the term. There ar e again 
several references as to how a man can ris e to the po- 
sition of the bead o f a Gana and i t seems c l ear that 
the Ga napati’s was an Important pos i tio n to which 
people aspired to attain/ We are therefore disposed 
to identify these Ganas with republican dans jind 
the Gan apatis- .with t heir e lected archons. 

It is from this point that the divergence in the 
political development of the east and the west can bo 
marked. In In dia the p ower of ki ng s gradually 
* 4W qfcimfeq: i 
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me abso lute a nd divine and the privileges & 
tghts of the pe ople gra dually ceased to exist. In 
the west the Greeks developed their ideas about 
government in such a healthy manner that to 
this day the example of the republic of Athens is 
the guiding star of all republican institutions of 
the world. It is difficult to find out the causes of 
this divergence in development nor is it within the 
purpose and the scope of this book to explain this 
phenomenon. Probably the increasing rigour of 
caste restrictions made the generality of the people 
neglect or forget their duties and rights as citizens 
of the state. It became the duty of none but the 
Kshalriyas to concern themselves with the govern¬ 
ment of the people. The inclusion again of the 
predominent Shudra class within the community 
.♦ended to the sam- result lor the Shudras who 
formed a i'cuge part of the subjects were com'^aed 
to labour and would not be allowed the privilege 
of being consulted on political questions. The 
growth of population in the plains also probably 
contributed to increase the power of kings. 
When the clan was small and homogeneous, it 
was possible to consult its members and its mem¬ 
bers could take an intelligent part in the political 
affairs of the state. But when the community be¬ 
came so extensive as to be unwieldy, kings would 
naturally gain power in the absence of those con¬ 
trivances which modern states have invented to 
secure government by extensive populations. We 
shall content ourselves with indicating these causes 
and leave the subject for further elucidation to some 
other occasion. 
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-^small communities of people in the hilly tracts 
re v«est who were more homogeneous, and mostly 
of Ary an descent and among whom there was verylittle 
substratum of the Shudra or aboriginal population 
remained independent in spirit and oligarchical in 
government. The extensive kingdoms in the east 
of India like the Magadhas on the other hand with 
their overcrowded population of non-Aryan or 
mixed descent became more and more despotic. 
A remarkable confirmation of this view is to be 
found in that interesting passage from the Aitareya 
Brahrhana which Mr. Dutta has quoted in his 
“Ancient Indian Civilization.” Except in this light 
we can not possibly understand its true spirit and 
meaning “ The kings in the east attained the 
title of Samraj or emperor, those in the south were 
called Bhojas or enjoyers, the people in the west 
however were without kings, while those in the 
middle country were called kings only.” The people 
in the east were gradually coming under despotic 
government; those in the west were still free and 
self-governed. 

T he title Samraj which we find actually applie d 
in the Upanish ads to Janaka, a kin g ojf the Videhas, 
gra 3 uaITy cam e to mean tang oTkmgsTThe monarchy 
in the east nol '6'oly "became powerful but began 
to aspire to the title of king of kings. A curious 
origin of this title of Samraj or emperor is gi ven 


a speech^ of Krishn a, when king Yudhishthira of 
IndrapHatlta*J,hp city of the'ParfaaVg r, spir ed tjr 
assume that title. The chapieqis well-worth quoting ) 
as a whole as it gives the political condition of the 
time which we may take to be a little prior to the 
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of Buddhism or it may be the beginnin 
,/e epic period. “The Kshatriyas who survived 
the massacre by Jamadagnya combined and made 


this a rule, the Lunar and jSolar races and others all 
agreeing to it The races .born of Ila and Ikshvaku 
are one hundred in number as you know. In the 
line of Yayati the Bhojas are numerous all over the 
four quarters. At present the kings have elected 
Jarasandha as their emperor as he is the most 
powerful of all kings. He therefore enjoys the 
middle land. The valiant king Shishupaia has 
become his commander-in-chief and Vakradanta 
king of the Karushas, his assistant. Bhagadatta king 
of the Yavanas of the west, the master of innumer¬ 
able forces, and one who holds in subjection Muru 
and Naraka is neutral. In the south-west Kunti* 
Bhoja Purujit is alone your friend. But Bhishmaka 
together with Vasudeva king of the Vangas and 
Paundra-Kiratas is inclined towards Jarasandha. 
And lastly most of the kings of the north like the 
Panchala, Shurasena, Matsya and others have 
fled to the west and south through fear of Jara¬ 
sandha. We ourselves, numerous and powerful 
as we are, have left Mathura and have taken refuge 
in the fort of Kushasthali on the Raivataka hill a 
fort which is so impregnable that it can be defended 
even by women. There we live debarred from the 
middle land for which we sigh.”* The middle land 
was the favourite land of the Aryans of India and 
from it Jarasandha had expelled Krishna. All other 
kings however had bowed to him or otherwise 
acquiesced in his being the emperor. 

* Chapter 14 of Sabhaparva. 


This story 
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the origin of appointing an emperor seer 
rtjwhat strange. That such an extensive combi¬ 
nation was necessary against the Brahmins shows 
that they were then} very powerful. The imperial 
dignity was however, like the imperial crown of the 
Germans, an elective one and it did not seek to 
annihilate minor kingdoms. How and when this 
state of things changed we have no evidence in the 
epics to show. But the Buddhist accounts give us 
an insight into how the kingdom of Magadha began 
to extend its dominions by the absorption of minor 
kingdoms and how the Koshalas conquered and 
annihilated the kingdom of Kashi and were them¬ 
selves eventually destroyed by the Magadhas. This 
was after Buddha’s death and synchronous with the 
establishment of the Persian empire. It seems proba¬ 
ble that the idea of founding extensive empires 
began with Cyrus and the method of holding large 
kingdoms under subjection by turning them into 
subject provinces ruled over by Satraps or deputy 
governors removable at the will of the emperor was 
first introduced by Darius. Probably even the Assy¬ 
rians and the Egyptians did not attempt it and Darius 
may well be looked upon as the first real autocratic 
emperor of the world. It is not at all strange that 
the influence of the institutions founded by Darius 
who reduced the portion of India to the west of the 
Indus to a Persian Satrapy, moulded the growth of 
empires in India, especially in the eastern parts 
where kingdoms were already large ; and Magadha 
was the first kingdom which soon rose upon the 
ruins of minor kingdoms into an empire with an 
autocratic emperor at its head. Tlie capital of this 
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empire was removed from Rajagriha to Pat 
utra and it was here that Megasthenes was the 
ambassador of the Greeks at the court of Sandra- 
cottus or Chandragupta who may be said to be 
the first real emperor of India. It is pertinent to 
remark that neither of the epics mentions the city of 
Pataliputra and the capital of the Magadbas was 
always Rajagriha which is often mentioned in both. 
The epics do not describe also empires as they sub¬ 
sequently came to be. The imperial dignity was 
still unattended by any extension of territory and 
rested upon the power of the superior state to exact 
tribute or present from other kingdoms. 

But the kingly power had: become absolute and 
the kingly form of government had become univer¬ 
sal by this time. Although as stated before there 
are references to republics and to consultations by 
the king with the people, preserved from of old, the 
epics generally represent the will of the king as 
supreme and his rights to exact obedience divine. 
Whence was this right derived was a question which 
the philosophers of India often asked and which they 
solved in their own way not without some idea as to 
the duties of kings. In the Shantiparva Raja- 
dharma section, we have in the beginning the very 
question asked by Yudhishthirato Bhishma; “whence 
is this word Rajan (king) derived and whence the 
power of the king to rule over others, mortal as he 
is having like other men two hands and two eyes 
only and with no better intelligence ? ” Bhishma 
replied “ In the Krita age there was no king and all 
people were free and observed Dharma of their own 
free accord. After a time however coming under 
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Mihe nee of anger,greed and desire, they began to 
^%n 0 ess Dharma and do all sorts of sinful acts. 
By the spread of sinfulness the gods suffered and 
they prayed Brahma to remedy the evil. Brahma 
thereon composed a vast treatise on Dandaniti or 
the rules of protecting the people by means of punish¬ 
ment and taught it to Shankara who gave it to Indra 
who again gave it to Brihaspati. who condensed 
the treatise into 3000 chapters. This work is known 
as Brihaspatiniti. Shukra again condensed it into 
1000 chapters. Prajapati gave the Shastra to Ananga 
who first ruled the earth in accordance with it. His 
son Atibala followed him but his son Vena trans¬ 
gressed the rules, oppressed the earth and gave free 
scope to his love and hate. The Rishis therefore 
killed him and from his right thigh they created a 
son called Prithu the son of Vena. The Brahmins 
and the gods said to him. “ Rule the earth accord¬ 
ing to this law, without love or hate and even-handed 
towards all beings. Promise also that you will not 
punish the Brahmins and that you will prevent the 
intermixture of castes. ” Prithu promised to do so 
and ruled the earth righteously. The Brahmins 
and the gods accordingly gave him their best things* 
He removed stones from the surface of the earth and 
made it give forth the seventeen kinds of grass and 
other plants which are required by men, Yakshas 
and others. He was called a Rajan ( king ) because 
he pleased the people.* Vishnu himself told him that 
nobody would transgress his orders and by his 
tapa Vishnu himself entered into the body of the 

* ifstaw sw wrote qStfci «}o 1 'vu 
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as to a god. A king is born with the know¬ 
ledge of Dandaniti and the spirit of Vishnu.” In this 
way did the thinkers of ancient India try to explain 
the absolute power of kings. They looked upon it 
as derived from Vishnu himself subject of course to 
the king’s duty to govern the people righteously 
according to the rules of Dandaniti which is also 
supposed to have had a holy origin. The Brahmins 
tried to keep themselves exempt from the ordinary 
punishments in the same way as European British 
subjects are excluded from ordinary jurisdiction 
in British India and, the Smritis and the laws pres¬ 
cribe special rules for the punishment of Brahmins, 
By and by as a matter of fact the kings exer¬ 
cised absolute power and disregarded their duty of 
pleasing the people or scrupulously following the 
rules of Dandaniti though it was also believed to be 
of divine origin 

The power of kings was believed to be, in principle, 
coupled with the duty of righteous government. The 
same idea is inculcated in another chapter in another 
form. There we have the idea of a regular compact 
made between the subjects and the king, thus anti¬ 
cipating the theory of an original covenant pro¬ 
pounded by Hobbes and others by thousands of 
years. “ It is said that formerly people suffered on 
account of there being no king. They therefore by 
common consent made the following rule. He who 
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yj£s or strikes another or seduces the wife or seize 
property of another should be expelled. But 
the rule could not be enforced and the people 
being harassed went to Prajapati and asked for a 
ruler whom they would all respect if he would 
protect them. Brahma directed Manu to rule the. 
people but he declined saying that he was afraid of 
committing sin, as to rule others, especially men 
who are sinful, was an extremely difficult task. But 
the people said to Manu, ‘Do not be afraid. Sin 
will fall on those who commit it. We shall pay you 
one fiftieth part of our cattle and our gold and one. 
tenth of our corn with one fair girl at every marriage 
season ; the principal men will - attend on you 
with arms. Rule us then strong and happy and we 
shall give you a fourth part of the religious merit we 
earn. 1 Manu accepted the offer and started with 
them in refulgence and strength. He destroyed all 
enemies and compelled men to follow Dharrna. A 
people therefore should always elect a king for 
their good.” The idea of a covenant between Manu 
and men, the one promising to enforce Dharma 
and the other promising to pay taxes in considera¬ 
tion of protection and justice is indeed a noble 
one but as a matter of fact it has rarely guided the 
acts of despotic rulers whether in India or outside. 

One thing is however certain. However despotic 
or given up to pleasure a king may be he is usually 
interested in the maintenance of order and disposed 
to dispense justice fairly and impartially. A people 
ruled by a king were therefore always stronger and 
happier than a state where absolute anarchy prevailed. 
The evils of anarchy have been depicted in both the 
13 
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cs very vividly. It is perhaps the dread of anarc 
That stregthened the power of kings. In chapter 67 
•of the Ayodhyakanda where the people come toge¬ 
ther to consider what should be done in view of 
Dasharatha’s death, the absence of Bharata and the 
exile of Rama, it is said, “ In a state without a king not 
even the clouds give rain, nor is a handful of gram 
sown. Sons do not obey their parents nor wives their 
husbands ; one cannot enjoy his property nor the com¬ 
pany of his wife. There is no respect for truth. T here 
can be no sacrifices by Brahmins learned in the Vedas 
what then of festivities and happy social gatherings ? 
Young girls bedecked with ornaments cannot go to 
play in gardens outside the town in the evening nor 
can people sleep with open doors or go to jungles in 
fast-going vehicles. Traders cannot move about nor 
can people practise at the bow. The philosopher 
wandering about and taking shelter at any place 
where he may be in the evening, cannot be seen 
nor are seen youthful princes anointed in sandal 
scrapings, resplendent like young trees in the spring. 
Like a river without water or a jungle withont grass 
or herdsmen without cows is a state without a king. 
As the sight is essential to the body so is a king 
necessary to the state for the propagation of truth 
and religion. Oh ! there would be darkness indeed 
everywhere and nothing would be identifiable if 
there were no kings dividing right from wrong. ”* 
This description of the evils of an anarchy like all 
descriptions in the Ramayana is powerful and charm- 
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nd it brings out clearly the feeling of fear with 
i the Indians entertained the idea of a state being 
without a king to curb the outburst of the evil pas¬ 
sions of disorderly men. This fear was so great and 
the people had so far ceased to take interest in 
political matters that the people were willing to 
obey even a powerful foreign master who promised 
them the benefits of peace and orderly government 
We have a description of the evils of a state being 
without a king given in chapters 67 and 68 of the 
Shantiparva in the Mahabharata also, a description 
which though less poetisal tha n that in the Ratnayana, 
is more practical and real. There we are told 
that, ' if a powerful person wishing to conquer a state 
which has either no king or a weak king approaches, 
it is wise for the people to welcome him ; for nothing 
is more heinous than the sins of anarchy. If he is well 
pleased it will be all well, but if he is enraged he 
will destroy every thing. A cow that gives milk 
with difficulty is tormented more and more but one 
that is easily miiked nobody troubles. ”* Here we 
see clearly how the people had entirely ceased to 
look upon themselves as entitled to be consulted on 
political questions of importance. They looked upon 

* m tpijM'r n&m: 1 
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■selves now as mere cows which had to givl 
fin Ik to whoever was strong enough to demand it. 
The political condition of the Aryans had lamentably 
fallen by the end of the epic period. 

The Indians also came to look upon their king s 
person as inviolable and his order as the word of 
God. He who harboured evil intentions about the 
king was not only bound to suffer in this world but 
would after death assuredly go to hell. * The well 
known shlokat is to be found in Shantiparva 
Mababliarata, -‘A king should not be slighted under 
the idea that he Is a man. A king is a great deity 
in the form of a human being. ” TheJon& was 
looked upon as “ Yarna when he punished the 
irreligious and favoured the religious,” and as 
“ Kubera when lie took away wealth from some and 
gave it to others.” Nobody was entitled to question 
the propriety of the king’s acts and whoever mis¬ 
appropriated the king’s wealth was believed to be 
destined to fall to the lowest pit of hell, besides 
suffering punishment in this world. In short the. 
king's divine character impressed the minds of the 
people so completely that they became almost 
slavish in their allegiance to him and their 
attachment to his person became proverbial and 
continues to be so down to this.day, 
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The king’s great privilege was bis power of punish¬ 
ment or, as the Mahabharata calls it, his Danda. 
\a deal of mythological haze gathered round this. 
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Dinda and in chapters 121-122 of the Saotipal 


sS^vye have a description of what this Danda is and 
how it acts, an d also a.boul its form and. origin. 
As we have already stated the Danda was created 
by Pfafapa'fi”’ himself for being used without any 
.partialii;’ or hatre d, even-handed towards all. It w§§ 
given by Brahma to the Kshadnyas and none else.^ 
It was not to be used according to the pleasure of 
the King ”b"ut only according to the. rules which 
Brahma himself had laid down. These rules Brihas- 
pati and ShuKra have epitomised in 3000 and 1000 
chapters respectively for the benefit of the world ‘‘ in 
consideration of the short span of human life. ” It is 
probable that at the time of the last recast of the 
Mahabharata both these works were in existence and 
some works exist even now which bear these names 
though perhaps they may not be what they were in 
the days of Sauti. The Rajadharma section of the 
Shantiparva contains probably an epitome of these 
books. By thus assigning a divine origin to Danda- 
niti* or the rules of government the Indians tried to 
put a check on the absolutely unfettered will of their 
monarchs and it is very probable that the religious 
fears of the Kshatriya kings were constantly operating 
to check their unbridled passions and to make them 
follow the rules as laid down by Prajapati himself. 
What these rules were and how just and equitable 
they are we shall now proceed to show from the 
Mahabharata itself- 

* In chapter 166 Shantiparva a similar story is given about the 
divine origin of Asi ( or sword. ) Asi is only another form of 
Danda and means nothing more than the king’s power of punish- 
merit. 
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‘CHAPTER IX. 
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The court and the palace. 

T he Mahab l^^H. Shantiparva chapter o evident- 
< I 1 y summarizes th e contents of the two treatises on 
| i n 'omlnnit] or r ules of government which were in 
\ \ existence at t he tim e the Eharata w r as last recast by 
SautT~There is extant now a treatise on Niti by Shu- 
kra but we are not quite sure if its contents are iden¬ 
tical with the contents summarised in the Mahabha- 
rata. It would be interesting to give here these 
contents in detail in order to acquaint the readei 
with what was believed then to be ihcluded in the 
word Dandaniti, and also to show Inny,,.(a.r, the 
cripn re of governmflat .luuL<tfiyi]s^ e P ic 

per ~o37 *^The t reatise began with .th.e,orthcijox di- 
vfslon ot a ma n’sdut v into t Dhaana. 2_ Ai:.tb.a..3 Kam a 
and a Moksha. The first covered religion and morals 
- 5 “ --^"Artha 


e. Mo- 


gnrTw^gjtrgsery ed by Dandaniti i TReJecond 


orwveaith' was deve lo ped in Va rta and .the ,4th k. 
ksha or ibsoi ut 'd TI w aA. traalied-oLin A.imikslil ft i• I^h® 
treatise then s poke of the .5j«.jc^onentsofa kingdom, 
of 1miidster§, of _espioa?ge. of tMJuag’s^onj of_the 

..nsguises. 

It alsospoke of t^,.Jtofi.amfiCj^tingwithj^ene- 
myva:, Sama* Dana, Bheda and Panda and_tho fifth 
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THE COURT AMD THE PALACE. 

4 /tp. of secret .FP.HfijpltatiQns. and ~of the.fc 

.J 3 of peace 7 "T Ttreated of the four b :eajj,gasipXihc 

march of armies ; of the different kinds of victories, 
of thq five con stitueri ts_ora -st a fe 

t orv. fort s, army and treasure; o f the eightj )g.rts_oQhe 
v ; of the u se of different kin dsj^ poisiins,,.and 
d^truc tivep o w^ers ad mlnisteredj HJtoid>» in tOP<i 
or otheradgf; of iyiepf is. neutrals and enemiss.t.QLthe 
qualiti es o f t he ground and...of pathwa ys JiLlQ£,„W r » 

oTmaterials of war, of drill and exercise. It.also 

treated of t he different dispositions and evoluU ons_of 
armies : of devices in f h. of oniens " regarding 

■ 1 v antageous f ighting Qli .retreat,—q£ 
pn ng and thfuTpreservation ; o f the ways of raisi ng 
or "depressing The spiril S-jd_aaidkls. of.Jhj£jnafiIlSF 
at fd tim es of reverses, o f the man ner o f conveying in ¬ 
structions', of signalling and oTmovementsoT'eri ; 
of war and FEe metho rfs of thei rjjj|&. It also treated of 
thp 71 ya~^~orcirsTi : act 7 ng the country of the e r 

ifs~df jungl y" dacolts , t ncenclTafies or poi oQfiCS,- 
by the se divcmg ofhleaSs of c l ans , or by the destr uc¬ 
tion.afllkois.; fey the spoiling., at 

ele phants or their b eing m ade terror-stricken ;.b£, 

crea ting disaffectio n among h isloyal.-^txvatirs. 

atrd of the., gr owth. the ity and.the.de- 

cline of a ki ngdom in its seven oarts and the prospe¬ 
rity of friends by alliances and depu tations. It tr e at- 
ed of the dispensation of justice and the destruction 
of the ei . o f peac e, o f the maintenan ce of 11 ~ 
weak and of the proper distribution of rewards. IF 
spoke of the qualities oTa~ godd k ing', 1 oTa'g ood com~ 
mander-in-chief ; as also of the' evil deeds of a 1 
and of the"several kinds of his vices. It laid down 
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for a king’s manner of life, his dress and or™ 
.-* 0 ne nts, the 72 ways jof improving Tils body, liis 
observing religious. laws, the necessity of his respect- 
in | S?p 3 jnen, conversing with learned persons, 
being personally active, practising truthfulness and 
sweet Speech, holding festivities and assemblies, 
personally and car efu lly loo kin g into the work of 
officers, exem pTing theBrahmins fro m punishmentjn- 
flictingproper punishment on crinrinals, and striving 
for the projection of th e Su bjects and the prosperity 
of t he sta te. The customs and qualities of parti’ 
c ^I? r *and Families were also 
f* I nLsh o rt ^pdaniti described in detai] 
ev ery tnetho^^b^^w hich the people were prevented 
from ^titfon^g iHe"w£yTof the’ 7 Crya"ns. n The 
above quofaTiorr shows hoW the simpTe ‘ life and duty 
of a king at the beginning of the epic period had 
become complex by its end and how the political 
organisations of the country had* advanced in the 

interval. Wsha^J. w -tilj.^ subject for greater 

detail iQ , b &,-ioiipd^ not^_ only in the Rajdharma 
sectio n of the Sha ntiparva 

through out i ts.enormous length, ""into 'four parts, 

1st th e court and the palace " 2nd Jhe ^eaue,^n d 
3«di ^ i^ j dxa m is tra ti.Q^s ar,d tradeand industry, and 

4 fc b foreign .relatio ns? and t he milit aryr. .. 

A kincp jiad invariably a Ra[adh^{jpr_ capital 


,§L 


which again was invariably located "by - the side of a 

s 't d e s e r t - s orrmi n d e d_ Jo r t. 2 hill fort ] 
groandJftjcU mud fort s men" 


,ed fort, 

or ran cl 6 jungle fort. 


MgEiSll is o nly,a.iprt io, na me and means probably 
a Pkcesyr rp» n *d-by tonr nen ts o r p erl)apsTt is 
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for t at all but an undefended, t own w hich* 
‘pends for its protection solely on t he st rengt h of 
its inhab itan ts.* Hill forts and ground forts arejjp m- 
monly m gf with ir» Tn^io.. a.nd in ind ent times almo st 
every ki ng had a fort in his capital where he could 

and a m oat around it, the moat being crossed over 
at the g ates by bridges .Wheh A"lexancfercod 

the Pu njab , he..e ncounterecT "opposTETon in almost 

i n vest and storm forti - 


eyery sma ll state a n d had to 
fiecT lowns^ The fort was always stored 
and pr ovisio ns against"a possible, siege and the rna- 
habKarata ^ hantiparva Rajadharma chap. 86 lays 
str ong stress on the necessity of storing grain, arms, 
and watejilnutli elor^ The King Fad also a Koshagara 
-or trea sury and an Ayud 

The Mahab harata also speaks of engines of dest rnc- 
tion as necessar y to be he ld in readine ss in forts. 
This i s probably a di rection"given TBy loaut .i who r e- 
cast the Bha rata . after theTnvasion of theTPunjab by 
Alexander. For tlta"ln clians app e ar not to have know n 
any en gi n es o f destru ction liFe catapults previous to 
this data. The Greek accounts of Alexander’s invasion 
clearly show that he succeeded in storming and tak¬ 
ing the Indian forts and cities mainly on account of 
his engines. The people could not understand these 
constructions and were often overawed by them. It 
appears clear therefore that these instruments were 
subsequently borrowed by them from the Greeks. 

The king usually is said to have councillors or mi- 

*Thus for instance Nana Sahib Peshwa intended to fortify Poona 
hut Shahu Maharaja asked him to desist and to rely more on his own 
strength to repel an enemy than on the strength of fortifications. 
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st^rs and the number ro&O& QPMin the_M.aha.bh 
' in one place in this c onnection is eiffht^ Bpl 


§L 

\v£jLj 


t KeP mean in g j^T* not cpiite clear.here* and the names 

ofThese elght ministers are not given in any place. 
N ar ad a,ent ions s ev e n pr akritis in one p l a ce in _the 
Sabhaparva. chapter^. We have h dwever l^jy a^a- 

niandejj ^ * 

an astrologer and a physician as necessary 


And char as or spies were officers whom .e very k i ng 

h a(T7TsoT o^emplovlo report to him th e con diti on of 
t hings i n his own state and in thdse" 7 T ol^ 

The king is enjoined t o_look jpers onally.into three 

f Ilia secret servi^ Jlie treasury and the 

administration of justice. _onprht npt ta^ninist 

ts but 

the spies and depute theny pers onally look into his in • 
a nd the balance he couITcom- 

nia nd every day and him ^eiL.^Lt.i iLCO urt t o hggl^ EH* 

ties and settle th eir disput es. There were^ several 
other kincfToTofficers also and they "were' u sually 
gp5bn of asTt?antris .or' tho se who hoITc^hse With 
Idng; " Tli"er?weF elies idesjPgincjcE^ 

words 


yasT which may well be translated by the _ 


J VY Uivl-l _ , .jm ! i in" ii ■■ni ) , - ■■ -u mtmnrn.w .•> -mmnrv-^r 

companions an df a i Jo ale.- q j, tup, n> 1 h e y we rerec] n iced 
to be Kulina or wellborn, Maula.on 1 ar '' q 


Svadeshaja or "bomm one’s own coun try. 

In tFe chapte roFthe Sabhaparva noted above, 
called the Kacchit chapter, seven prakrilis are men - 
tioned and t he com m entator giyes .jtao.ther 'gfeloka. 
[n e lucidation which gives them as fo lloy offi- 

celTof the fold, 2 th e officer A -lha^iarces, 3 the- 
Dharma Jhyak sha, 4 the leadei_of. tile. dixba t - - 

* siSHt nf^t *t«^ H w® 1 cm M: 
































































Anally priest 6 the p hysi cian 
the astrol oge r and t h e co m m e n t a to r strangely 
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enough a33s^ the'"Amatya or minister who is not 
mentioned in tKe shloka at alL IxTanother 'intereSf- 
ing shloka of the nature of a rid dle** in the same 
chapter, i^officer^are^tnentioned as tf*™ comp]f nts 
of %.- ki n ,^3^ d^rnni£Pt < Though their names are 
no * men tione d t l }ey a re evidently known to SautL, 

^ hese i ta or 

preceptor 3 Y uvaj&j&jQi aqiaama LA Cha mu : pat* 

or £!iLL e LP^feariny, 5 D yarapa 1 E„ .Qi^^epe..r,.i^L-lhe. 

S a *e or rather aide- d ^Q^mp. 6 A ntarvesh aka.oc. 

chief of the inner apartments, 7 chief of the prisons,. 

8 chief of the treasury, 9 the supervisor of expendi¬ 
ture, 10 Pradeshta (?) n cTilef.oFtHe. 

supplier of things, 13 Dharmadhyaksha or the presi. 
dent of religious duty, 14 ^IS^BHadhygFslia oZchiet 
judicial officer, 15 the keeper of D anda r ifi keepg. r-rvf 
the forts, 17 keeper of the boimdaries and 18 chief of 
forests. These are called tir thas. (a word with seve- 
ral meanings ) a nd all the Hr th us of a foreign state 
and t hose of one s own state vvitlTTEe exception of the 
minister, the cr ow n prince and the Pm ure 

to be watcheH by three spies ea ch, unkno wn to o ne 
another? Th is stj^s^t iiafthe.. position" nf th Z king 
was generall y so insecure and disa hec tion. isoumuch a 
matter of usual occu frenceThat t l nad as .well 

to watch his own off icers as to try t 
of another State! Political morality was thus, at least 
towards the close oj the epic period; in a verx 'low 
state indeed for reasons wh ich will pres ently appear* 

* ml ^ n 1 
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^ 5^1 Resides the spies the king had for personal atteS^frJ 
6' the Pratihari and the Shiro-Raksha or the 
s usher and the body-guard who were both required to 
be men of great learning, noble born and loyal, of 
* sweet speech, active, careful and truthful. It does 
not appear from the Mahabharata that there were 
/ any female attendants on the king armed and dressed 
^ likeYavanis. On the contrary Narada speaks, in the 
s Kacchit chapter, of male bodyguards armed with 
^ swords and dressed in red garments as attending the 
king,)* Probably the fofmer custom as depicted 
in t/e dramas grew after the conquest ot the 
Panjab by Alexander or it may have been, intro¬ 
duced earlier, being copied from the Persians, bor 
even Greek authors like Megasthenes mention armed 
female attendants who constantly waited upon the 
king wherever he went. The whole scene depicted 
by the Greek authors and the dramatists was proba¬ 
bly of later date and of foreign origin as the attendant 
armed women are said expressly by Kalidasa to be 
dressed like Yavanis. 

We now come to the palace which was usually 



unfortified place with many courtyards or Kakshas as 
they are called appropriated to the several purposes 
of the inner apartments, gardens, the sacrificial fire, 
the king’s dressing room &c. The king had always 
a large harem. There were of course one or 
two consecrated queens but his other wives were 
always numerous as we have already stated in many 
places. The harem was usually filled by young and 
beautiful damsels whom the people presented as a 
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^^^rnarriage contracts* J Whether presented or 
$med otherwise, kings in ancient times had 
many wives for whom a very large part of the 
palace was naturally set apart. The institution of a 
large harem was perhaps instrumental in keeping 
the passions of the king within legitimate bounds/’jV 
1/ king with his unbounded means and opportunines 
yr for enjoyment can not but be expected to have 
✓ strong sexual passions and a large harem was in 
f ancient days perhaps necessary and useful. The 
yWomen of the harem however formed as much a 
✓-source of pleasure as of danger to the king, who 
j is repeatedly enjoined in the Mahabharata not to 
f tni|t the women of the harem or to tell them the 
y secrets of the state. Narada in one shloka sums up 
the duty of a king towards the ladies of his harem. 
‘He is to please them, to guard them carefully, 

■ not to trust them nor to confide to them any 
secret.*” Th ese wo m en, Greek writers have r ecorded, 
afte n killed the king by means of poison or hir ed 
ass assins Jit does not seem that Narada’s questions 
on this pcint xoulct properly^apply to^Yudhisthira 
who had probably one wife only viz. , Draupadi and 
who trusted her and had every reason to trust her 
implicitly. In fact this shloka alone is sufficient to 
show that the simplicity and the happiness of a 
king’s lamily life in the beginning had greatly 
changed during the epic period and this Kacchifc 
chapter in which the whole Rajadharma is sum¬ 
marised by the skilful Sauti in short and beautiful 
shlokas in the form of questions is a later addition 
* «f 8 rw grf&u: 1 , 

^ m* 11 m° i \1 
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<i describes the state Of things which exist 
towards the end of the epic period. 

Even as it is, this chapter and the chapters on 
1 Rajadharma in the Shantiparva contain some 
very high ideals of a king’s duty and % give most 
invaluable instructions to a king who wishes to 
rule righteously and to earn the affection of his 
subjects. In fact these directions are of imperi¬ 
shable value, useful in all climes and at all times* 

j ^ A king ought..to divide his time equally am ong 

! /Dliarma, Artha and Kama. His mornings he should 
jJdevbte to his religious duties, the afternoons to 
the concerns of the state, and the evenings to 
pleasure and enjoyment. He should not sleep the 
j Lwhole night but rising early in the morning think 
/over the means of securing the prosperity of the 
| ^people. He should never consider a matter alone 

His measures should 
swiftly carried out after being well 
He should secure the services of. even 
x one learned man by the .sacrifice of a thousand fools. 
/ He should reward his learned men with presents. 
^ He should constantly render assistance to his relatives 
s and elders, to old men, to traders and artisans 
and to his servants who may be in needy circumstan¬ 
ces, Me should not remove officers who are doing 
j their duty satisfactorily without any misdeed being 
proved against them. He should avoid the following 
14 defects, viz. i irreligiousness, 2 untruthfulness 
3 anger, 4 carelessness, 5 delay, 6 want of contact 
^with learned men, 7 idleness, 8 addiction to sensual 
pleasures, 9 greed, 10 counselling with ignorant 
^ men, 11 non-undertaking oi things determined upon. 


y.nor with more than one man. 
^always be 
thought of. 
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y man. 
? doms. 


losure of secret counsel, 13 non-holding ofk 
Cities and 14 activity in many directions. Above 
V all the king should bow to God and be a truthful 
^ ~— j n truth lies the sole foundation of all king* 
... ... As Rama observes, a king particularly ought 

y to be truthful for as the king is so are his subjects^ 
A king ought also to be always active and enter¬ 
prising. “A king not aggrandising and a Brahmin 
not travelling, the earth eats up as a serpent, eats 
up the rats that lie in holes.” He should always be 
courteous and smiling ; but while he is mild usually 
he ought to be strict and severe at times. He 
rshould collect efficient men about him,/ He should 
^ avoid all vices. He should never be mirthful and 
never jest with his servants ; a number of evil conse¬ 
quences, very shrewdly observed, follows if a king is 
/ given to th^ habit of jesting. He should always try 
to ple^e the people and work for their good. “In 






the same way as a pregnant woman sacrifices her 

the 


^ own enjoyments for the sake of the child in 
f womb so should the king subordinate his happiness 
^ to that of his subjects,” He should not covet other 
. men's property and should give what is due at the 
y proper time. He should feed those who are weak 
^ and incapable or distressed. He should never dis- 
^ respect brave men and should always converse with 
•old and experienced people. He should not pass 
/ his time in idleness. He should on no account 
X give up courage under any circumstances. Well* 
dressed and of pleasing appearance he should always 
^ allow his people to see him freely and explain their 
grievances to him.” Such is the picture of an ideal 
. X Pointed in the Mahabharata and it is not too 
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much to say that whatever may have been the fa«M^ 
of kings in India in epic days or in succeeding ages 
they have never lacked the attributes of being 
truthful, just and magnanimous and have always loved 

It is this which has 


their subjects as their children 
made the Indians proverbially loyal, and always love¬ 
ful of their kings, whoever they may be and however 
•they may behave in the court or in their families. 



CHAPTER X. 

Civil Government ( a ) Revenue Administration. 

The civil administration in an Indian state, which 
was always very limited in extent throughout the 
epic period, must have been very simple but/as states 
gre w in extent and territory towards the enWo'f tK aT 
per'i od it must ha v e been found necessary” to 
divi de a state into minor divisions T Ucellre modern 
^district or Suba or Presidency. No such divisions~are 
/however mentioned in the Mahabharata and we find 
/the unit of administration is the village. Each village 
/♦has a headman who is called Gramadhipati and every 
^ten villages have? an officer over their Gramadhipatis 
S and so on over every 20, 100 and r,ooo respectively. 
^The lower officer reported the defects in his village 
-'-or villages to his higher officer and he to his superior 
^andso on. Ths headman of a village enjoyed for his 
/ remuneration, the jungly products of his village 
/ and lie had to supply them also to the headman of 
ten villages and he had to supply the officer of 20 
^villages. The officer who presided over .100 villages 
^ was granted the income of one whole village as his 
^ stipend. The chief officer of i,ooo villages enjoyed 
^ the income of a minor town. A revenue minister 
^-superintended the whole collection of corn and gold ; 

or there might have been separate officers in each 
^ big city. These officers watched over the doings of 
14 
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their subordinate officers and terrorised 


(St 


them, as the Mahabharata says, like the evil planet 
over the Nakshatras. His duty was in short to 
protect the people from oppression by the officers 
appointed to protect th,em. These instructions con¬ 
tained in chapter 87 Shantiparva perhaps appear 
to be more pedantic than real. But there is no 
doubt that every village and every set of villages had 
special officers who protected the people, reported 
unusual occurrences to higher officers and Collected 
the taxes while specially appointed revenue mini 
stars supervised the whole administration* 

The revenue of the state was derived from land 
and commerce. We have already adverted to the 
old rule established in the days of Mann viz., that 
the king should receive one-tenth of the produce of 
land and one-fiftieth of the gold and the cattle. 
This was the lowest limit, but the tax gathered was 
often greater; latterly it was usually one-sixth of 
the corn produced,* The land was probably not 
owned by the state which demanded only a fixed 
proportion of the produce for the protection of the 
people. The traders also gave one-fiftieth part of 
their income for the same purpose- But the 
proportion was often raised to an amount not precise¬ 
ly mentioned as in the case of the land produce. 
In the chapter above referred to we are told that 
traders should be taxed after due consideration of the 
cost price, the expenses undergone, the maintenance 
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trader and the sale price*. The proportlo 
of the profit left after these deductions was 
probably fixed at one-fiftieth or more of the sale price. 
The artisans were also taxed or made to work for 
the state. The taxes on the artisans varied subject 
to the same considerations as the above -1 The 
taxes however were to be such as should not press 
the people. The illustration usually given in this 
connection in the Mahabharata is that of the milch 
cow. “ The state should be milked by a wise king 
without starving the calf.” The people, it is re¬ 
commended, should always be explained and im¬ 
pressed that the taxes were taken for the purpose cf 
maintaining order and the combatting of enemies 
who would otherwise harass the people. Special 
loans at the time of war might be taken, on con¬ 
dition of being returned, with the consent of the 
peoplet who should be induced by sweet words to 
part with their money. Another important source 
of taxation was the gomis as they are called, the 
maintained of cattle which conveyed commodities 
from place to place. 1 he Char anas or Banjaras with 
their thousands of cattle seem thus to have been 
an ancient institution in India. They are recom¬ 
mended to be favourably treated and lightly taxed 
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'pS^FAhey extend commerce and agriculture.'* It 
~- ± ^(so recommended that “ taxes should be g radually 
increased, as b ulls are gradua lly broj ogKt_under 
c ontrol' and made* to bear increasing burdens ; Jut 
if placed under control at once they b ecome un- 
conTrotlabTeT’ Agam “ r Ieaaers 'oT'casfes 'may be 
,■ exempted while the common people are made to 
,"1 pay; these leaders again may be divided amongst 
’’ x themselves and then gradually taxed.” Rich men 
are recommended to be always respected as they 
^ form the strength of a kingdom. These principles 
✓ of taxation were probably disregarded in all really 
. despotic Governments. 

Other sources of the king’s revenue appear to be 
< mines, salt, Shulka, river-crossings and elephants. 
^ The follow i ng shlp ka is important in this connection. 
t' A~'lTng should appoint ministers for mines, salt-, 
Stm 1 kaj rjy-er -cro s s loitsjrnd clephant-lorces ministers 
... are Ids ow n relative s or men paincm any trust¬ 
worthy?^ This shows that these were items of con- 
x siderable income. The mines were supposed to be* 
' jpng to the king and were worked departmental!)'. So 
was salt. Probably there was an important tax on 
/ sa lt indicative of the ownership of the king at the 
X" place of its production or salt was manufactured 
departmental!}'. Salt-tax appears thus to have been 
''' very old in India. What Shulka is it does not 
clearly appear. The commentator translates it as 
^the place where corn was sold. The Shulka tax was 
thus the tax which is represented by the modern 
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.r tax or customs duty and the word occurs i 
tat sense in many places.* Tolls at the river- 
/ crossings also belonged to the king. Lastly elephants 
belonged to the king and nobody could catch them 
.*• without permission from him. The last item com¬ 
pels the conclusion that the people were freely 
> allowed to appropriate other beasts of the jungle 
" for purposes of food, trade or hunting. It seems 
almost certain that the people were allowed free use 
of the jungles which usually bordered on a state. They 
were entitled to live therein wherever they liked and 
to cut what trees they pleased and to graze then- 
cattle wherever convenient. Probably forests 
abounded in India in those days and were never 
' under the control of any state. The forests were, 
more probably still, purposely left without control 
for free enjoyment by the people. For they are express¬ 
ly enumerated among things which can not be the 
property of any person. + It is perhaps for this reason 
/ that the Pandavas freely roamed in forests and lived 
X on beasts of the jungle without encroaching upon any- 
X body’s rights of property. Pasture, forest trees and 
beasts of the jungle were thus appropriated freely by 

✓ the people without taxes. 

y As the tax of the king was levied on the produce 
of the land, it appears that the land cultivated was 

✓ never measured. The land of a village was probably 
divided by the villagers among themselves according 

* The word bears the same meaning in the line already quoted?**' 






tneir convenience* It is however certain that o\ J 
ip in particular pieces of land was recognized, it 
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is not one of those things which are declared owner¬ 
less. Nay it had a price and we are told in the Arm- 
shasanaparva that one should make a gift of land even 

* after purchasing it.* Private ownership in land 
/ appears thus to have been recognized all along and if 

was sold, it must have been measured. What mea- 
^ sures were in use in epic days we can not say. The 
^ Bigha now in use is a Mahomedan word and so is the 
y* acre an English word. The word that was in use before 
v the time of the Mahomedans was probably Nivartana 
/ which is to be found in a sentence of the com men- 
S tator on a shloka in the Mahabharata. (See comment 
/ tary on shloka zi chapter 140 Shantiparva)f The word 
/'Nivartana however does not, so far as we remember, 
x occur in any place in the Mahabharata itself. 

✓' The last sentence in the extract from the commen- 
r tary mentioned above is important in another connec- 
tion, It does not appear that the king had any crown 
elands during the epic period. Probably the commen¬ 
tator who lived during Mahomedan times spoke from 
^ the condition of things in his own days. The king 

* depended of course on the com given by the people 
hs tax on the cultivated land, for feeding his vast 

f army and his own house-hold. We are not however 
sure and the absence of any mention of crown lands in 
the Mahabharata being a negative piece of evidence is 
^ not of much value. But the kings had herds of cattle 
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eir own which were either formed of the tax 


paid in kind mentioned in the beginning/ 



the increase of their own cattle. These were freely 
S grazed and kept in the extensive forests which aboun- 
/•ded everywhere along .with those of the people and 
were in the keeping either of cowherds employed 
by the state or the cowherds in the state were 
made to work by turns gratis for the crown. Agricul¬ 
ture, cattle-rearing, and trade so often referred to in 
the Mahabharata were the principal means of 
livelihood thenf and cattle rearing was not: 
the least important of the three. We have described 
the herds of cattle kept by king Duryodhana and his 
interesting visit to his ghoshu or cattle pens in the 
jungles in another place. 

/ The same sentence of the commentator also 
f brings before us the subject of forced labour. 
^ It is called Vishti, a word which still lives in 
S Marathi in the form of Vefcha and conveys the 
/ same meaning. The king possessed a right to 
^ exact forced labour from artizans and labourers. 
/ The officers of the state either taxed them in coin or 
^actually made them work for the state. They 
S probably thus worked free for the king once a fortnight 
^or once in every ten days. They worked to supply 
/the army and the palace with those things which they 
^ required and where the state was small they worked in 
the chief town itself. No caste was exempt from this 
s tax of compulsory labour. Even the Brahmins were 
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; ade to work for the king if they did not follow tj 
wn sacred profession and followed the profession of 
artisans and labourers. The following shloka is im¬ 
portant in this connection in more ways than one:— 
All Brahmins who have not learnt the Vedas 
and kept the sacrificial fire should be made to pay 
taxes and to do forced labour by a king who is religi¬ 
ous/’* The Br ahmin h%d certain privileges and 
exemptions but they were solely in recognition of his 
learning and sacred avocation. Those who were 
Brahmins in name only and Shudras by profession 
enjoyed, no such privileges. They were probably not 
even exempt from ordinary punishment equally with 
taxes or forced labour or the resumption of heirless 
property. They were in fact probably treated as if 
they were not Brahmins at all. 

Th e chief sou rc es of rev^ xiiL ^re thu s, the land tax 
w hich was levied in ki#d 2 the tax on c attle breed¬ 
ing al so'taken in kind^ the Sayar or customs duty 
lev ied in gold 4 the inc ome oT mines 5 income of salt 
mia&£JiJid s alt pans 6 toll and 7 eleghants of the 
jungle a nd cunon-sty cnri imL±h^e t iterns still continue 
to, be th&xiii &f. sources of , QQveri^eS/.r^yentie in 
India, jyz., land tax, the salt tax and the Sayar tax to¬ 
gether with the minor heads of revenue viz., mines and 
tolls. It is interesting to note that no Abkari revenue 
is mentioned nop revenue _jrom opium or from 
Stamps and jungles.are. expressly m entioned as own¬ 

erless^ Opium was probably not largely exported 
and did not therefore form a special item for heavy 
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Nation. Nor were liquors made a source of rev< 
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'^HEor the people as a whole except the Kshatriyas did 
not drink them and the liquor tax if imposed would 
have fallen on the Kshatriyas themselves. The 
absence of Stamp revenue will be explained later on* 
We have so far spoken of t he income^ of a state ; 
•we shall no w procee d to mentio n, what was considered 
to be the equivalent return which the people expec¬ 
ted for the..taxesThey,paii It is not possible to say 
that the duty thus imposed oil a king was always 
y nay usually fulfilled. But it was a duty which the 
y* Niti Shastra expressly enjoined. We can not but 
quote here what Narada says in the Sabhaparva 
about Yudhishthira’s duty. Chapter 5 of the 
X Sabhaparva hereinbefore mentioned as the Kacchit 
chapter is an excellent epitome of what was con¬ 
sidered to be a good king’s duty towards his subjects* 
Referring to this part of the subject, Narada asks 
Yudhisthira. “Is the state not oppressed by you or 
your women or the princes of your family or by 
thieves or by avaricious people ? Are there tanks large 
and full located in suitable places in your kingdom, 
so that agriculture may not depend solely on rain 
from the heavens ? Does not the seed and the main¬ 
tenance of the man who tills go unrealised ? Do you 
award money lent, with interest at one per cent? 1s 
your Varta or department of livelihood looked to by 
efficient men ? ( Varta meant 1 agriculture 2 cattle 
rearing and 3 manufacture and trade;* money lending 
is the fourth item added by the commentator ). For in 
Varta lies the happiness of the people. Do your five 
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rs of the village brave, well versed and w£i 
fionecl achieve the good of the country by their 
united efforts ? For the protection of your cities have 
you made your villages as strong as the towns and the 
border land as strong as your villages and all these 
without a mirror? Do dacoifcs roarn in your country 
harassing the towns and are they not pursued by your 
forces in even and uneven places.” ( verses 79 to 82 )* 
The above summarises very pithily the ways in 
which in a despotic country the ryots are oppressed 
or in which they are benefitted by a paternal Govern¬ 
ment. Some of the suggestions made herein rise to the 
highest ideals of modern Governments* In every 
country the first requisite of prosperity is that it 
should not be oppressed either by the king or his pa¬ 
rasites who are usually favourite concubines of the 
king or some young prince or some relative of the 
queen.* Neither should it be allowed to be oppres¬ 
sed by highway robbers or rapacious officers. The 
misery caused by these can Scarcely be conceived by 
people who live under the civilized British Govern¬ 
ment of India. But past Indian history often illus¬ 
trates the miserable condition of the poor ryots 
resulting from all these kinds of oppressions especi¬ 
ally when a dynasty of kings is falling to pieces. 
Persons may still be living who have some impression 
of the misrule and consequent oppression which 
prevailed in the days ofBajiraothe last. Bajirao- 
himself, his minions, his rapacious officers and the 
Pindharis all in their turn harassed and plundered the 
people of India to such an extent that the subsequent 
change of rule was almost gladly accepted by the 
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se primary causes of misrule and oppres- 
sion Narada asks Yudhishtira to remove in the first 
place, I he, next impor t an t item in connection with 
the prosperity of tla.e .Indian rj r ot is a scheme of 
effiglOP.t irrigation, .failure of rain an cl conseqtfent 
fam ine i s a f actor whicTT" incf ian a3 m i n iStranotf^ TTfe s 
to fac e fr om mernorial and Narada advises 

^ u ffitfffiira not tQ*Teave agriculture solely "at the ;; 
mer cy oTnunl ^ by H3TT" const t 73f 

tanks no t emp ty or scan t^MRTTe3 but full of water, 
su Tt^Iy^it^atea in the diSerrn t X->arts of 
Ne xt to irrig ation in importance was the q uestjon of 
helping e a in Tnd in w hose indobt- 

e &l£ 5 § i s n °t pnl^ . ^h^Qqienag .Hit' as ' ancient as 

—-X s * ^ ile Bhakta and the Bijaor Khada Bija 
as it is called now, was as indispensable to the culti¬ 
vator in the days of Chandragupta as it is now and 
Government had to see that the amount invested did 
not fail to be realised. But in doing so and in other-* 
wise dealing with the usury of money-lenders, the 
state had to $eeJtha,t the money-lenders were never 
aw ^dedjnte rest exc e eding one .rupee per month per 

Curiously enmigll. This 

rule still survives in its entirety in some of the native 
states and shows the peculiar tenacity of ancient 
customs in India. Allied with this question was the 
development of the science of Varta as it is called, con¬ 
cerning agriculture, the rearing of cattle, manufacture 

and trade which will be dealt with in a separate chap- 
ter. Then came the record of the village. The import- 
ance of the five village officers working unitedly is 
impressed upon Yudhishthira's notice. Who these 
five officers were we are not told. The commentator 
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: 0 that they were the headman or Prashalj^j^ j 
, v .J^ady noticed), the collector or keeper of the taxes 
or Samaharta, Samvidhataor the arbitrator between 
the ryot and the tax gatherer, the Lekhaka or record 
keeper and the witness or Sakshi. Whence this list is 
drawn is not mentioned. Certain it is that for every 
village there were five officers who were all. required 
to be brave men so as to be able to lead the villagers 
against any attack by dacoits. The country was 
ordinarily divided between the towns, the villages 
and the Prant as it is called which comprised the 
border land skirting on at avis or forests. These last 
were usually inhabited by aboriginal people who 
constantly committed depredations on the peaceful 
inhabitants of the state. The suppression of dacoity 
and the protection of the people were therefore the 
remaining considerations to which every settled 
government was asked to pay its attention. 1 he 
villages were to be as well fortified as towns and the 
border land was to be made like villages i> e v filled 
by the location of villages in suitable places and all 
these viz*, towns, villages and the border land 
were to be made ‘without a mirror’ which the 
commentator explains as meaning so clearly visible 
to the king by means of reports and spies as to re¬ 
quire no looking-glass for examination. The pursuit 
of dacoits even to their fastnesses by the regular for¬ 
ces of the state is also directed as necessary. Here 
we see a picture of a well-organized revenue adminis¬ 
tration of a very high order, It belongs probably to 
the age when the epic period was drawing to its 
close. Probably Sauti in putting all these questions 
through Narada’s mouth wished to give the rules of 
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N^^^^yell-conducted government as they must have^ 
enforced in the days of Chandragupta. Add to 
this the fact that to feed the Wind,* the deaf, the- 
cripple and the recluse as also to feed those who are 
perfectly destitute was also considered to be the 
bounden duty of a king. The relief of famished peo¬ 
ple was clearly looked upon as a sacred duty devolving 
upon kings as also to adopt measures for protecting 
the people from lire, serpents, tigers and epidemic 
diseases.f In fact in almost every matter where 
modern civilised Governments think it their duty to 
come to the relief of the people, the people in epic 
days looked upon it as the duty of Government. Even 
the respecting of Inams or grants made by previous 
Governments is inculcated upon Yudhishthira as his 
* sacred duty. We here see not only were Agraharas 

given in epic days but such gifts were scrupulously 
respected in all changes of government. % The In¬ 
dian revenue administration thus twenty two hun¬ 
dred years back does not fall short of the best ideals 
of the civilised British Government of to-day. And 
there is not much reason to doubt that a nearly 
similar state of things existed throughout the epic 
period and the principles of a successful revenue 
E administration were arrived at at a much earlier 
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riod than that of Chandragupta as can be surmise 
from the advanced state of the Egyptain government 
almost in prehistoric times. 

The finance was, we must lastly notice a separate 
department of the state which the king was directed 
to supervise personally. The king was in fact to 
look into the income and the expenditure of the 
state every day. The income was always to exceed 
the expenditure and the necessity of having a large 
reserve in the treasury was always insisted upon. 
The strength of a king always lay in a plentiful 
treasury for a plentiful treasury could command 
everything, including an army. Narada gives the 
relation of expenditure to income as ranging between 
one half and three fourths according to the pros¬ 
perous or adverse nature of the times;* A king, it 
is also stated, should not disregard even a small 
item of income for even small items go to fill 
the treasury in course of time. The king should not 
spend anything from the amount set apart as 
reserve. He should not spend the reserve even for 
the sake of Dharma u e„ the performance of reli¬ 
gious duty or for Kama i.e,, the enjoyment of 
pleasured' 

The question remains what coin was in use in epic 
days. The rupee was certainly not in use as it is 
not mentioned in any ancient work but the silver 
JKarshupana must have been in existence as mentioned 
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ddhistic works. The word however does n 
so far as we remember in eithter the Maha- 
bharata or the Ramayana. The word frequently used 
is Isjshka (fqesfi) which was clearly a gold coin. The 
value of a Nishka uppers to have been considerable 
for in one place it is said that the Brahmins were glad 
when they were given a Nishka each in gift and cried 
“ you have got a Nishka,. you have got a Nishka.” 
Nishka also appears to have been used for making 
necklaces for women much in the same way as Putlis 
are now used, and the word is often applied to 

women especially servant girls waiting upon queens 
or Brahmins, 

(6) Judicial Administration. 

If in the matter of revenue administration Indian 
civilization during the epic days was not far behind 
modern systems, if the sources of revenue were 
nearly the same then as now, if vested rights then, 
were as carefully looked into as now, in t ire 
matter of judicial administration epic India d iff&j-fid 
vastly from Brit i s h ' India- The British Indian 
system of administering justice is entirely of foreign 
growth and is quite disconnected with the ancient 
history of India. We shall not stop to discuss 
whether Indian character has gained from this 
imported system of judicial administration. We shall 
only describe the old system as it existed in epic 
days and as perhaps it remained in force with slight 
variations during succeeding periods down to the 
very establishment of British rule in India. In 
epic days the states, were as stated already usuall y 
small in extent and th e dispensation , Af justice w as 
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jeered to be the primar y per son al duty of thtej 

The Ting' sat in ~his court, which.wasjprin- 

racily a judi cia l court, almost ev ery day, for the 
hearing of cau ses. He was assisted by a couri^n_t^ 
composition of which is described as follows in 
Shant iparva chapter 85, “ The council should^, con- 
sisTof 4 Brahmins learned, marr ied and of .go od 
ch a racter, 5 power far a nd armed Ksliatnyas, 21 rich. 
Vaisyas anCP3 SIui3fras c 1 ean and co urteous, a S uta 
or FauFaniRaen dbwed with eight qyaii ties and 

ag "and the king s lTould consider a 
eight 


fifty years, of 
case'm The 


rniHsTof his eight ministers. ‘ £ Thus 
^wTyiTs^ advisers” says 

Bhishma to Yudhisthira, “ you should decide cases. 
Take no secret money for the decision of a case in 
some one’s favour ; otherwise sin will overtake you. 
The people will flee from you as birds fly from an 
eagle and the kingdom will go to ruin. The king 
ought always to give redress to the weak t man who 
is oppressed by a stronger man and, who comes 
crying for justice. If the defendant denies then 
decide on the strength of witnesses. Where there 
are no witnesses or no defendants then you shall 
have to decide with great care. Award punishment 
commensurate with the crime. Inflict fines on rich 
men, imprisonment on the poor and stripes on the 
ill-behaved. He who murders a king should be killed 
in a terrible fashion ; so also an incendiary, a thief 
and a deiiler of caste. In short there is no sin in 
inflicting punishment which is just and suited. But 
a king who awards punishment according to his 
pleasure becomes ill-famed in this world and goes to 
hell after death. Remember also that one should 
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ter for the fault of another, ” Here are given 
'main features of the judicial administration in 
epic days in a nutshell. The king assisted by his 
ministers an d by juror s draw n f rom thepeople jin 
t&e four castes presided in the court of justice 
himself. jTHFnumber of VaTsfiyas Is "tEe ' greatest 
because usually cases T5f ~S civil nature cah Te for 
disposa Tanci the ir majo rity e ns ured t he c»se being 
decidedT according to the cnstom LS.. J .or the trade. 
Th<L number o f cases as a whole must howe ver 
have been very limited as the people must have 
been ordinarily afraid to face the ki n g . This is a 
thing which Should be borne in mind by those who 
are accustomed to see modern India swamped as it 
is by litigation. Cases were ordinarily settled out 
of court by mutual consent or the intervensiou ol j 
arbitrators, and only where reconciliation was im¬ 
possible did the parties go together to a’lie presence, 
of the king ; and their witnesses usu" ’ /accompanied 
them. The plaintiff and the de adapt, the A rib 


and the Vrw^arWt as"they were: called, stated their 
cases and witnesses were solemnly sworn if necessary, 
The local Knowledge' dt the jurpri' as we may call 
m enabled the king to arrive at a 'sc'Tsfacfofy 
decision, and the king pronounced his \ idgment 
accordingl y. He is cautioned against the not Tin- 
natural temptation to take secret bribes previously 
for deciding a case in favour of a particular party. 
Such cases of bribing the king himself may often 
have arisen and hence the caution. It is stated in 
the commentary on another shloka t hat the p a j rty 
which was proved to be false had to pay a fine to t he 
king equivalent to double the -am 
is 
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if the defend 
why few cases 


ntift and Jo that amount only, 
is is an additional reason 
must have^come before the^ courts. This amount 
of fine was in a manner a * deterrent substitute for 
court fees. Where there were no witnesses and 
such cases must have been many, for in such cases 
only would the parties ordinarily have recourse to 
the law^» 4 he court had to use its own method of 


finding out the truth 
Tm 


and ordeals were sometimes 


resorted 
svas of 
howeverln 


to. ^ 
a really 


crimina l cases the in vest ig 
simple character. There 


was 


the old In chan jurisprudence no such 


distinction as civifand crlmliiil casesT 
and the defendant 
toget her ; 


The plaintiff 
etore the Court 
perhaps Tn crlmmaT cases they were 
so brought by the'officers' oHherstate. The nature 


were usua 
cnmTnaT 


of the punisfiment'inHicte 3 ,> ms"nea 3 y the same ft s 
?sw viz. ' iPne, impi nt, Prahara (w hich in¬ 

cluded Both si nes and m^Tatlon) and death. Tfee 
punished by being made topay 
perhaps an injunct io n w hich 


rich were to b 
H eavy fines. ThatV 
mi ght seem strange, 


_ _ But we must remember that 

all heinous offenders whether rich or poor wereto 
be punr u id with death or mutilation. In ordinary 
cases th refore the rich were fined and the punish- 
ment of fine was as efficacious as imprisonment* It 
is a rule which survived till lately in some native 
states of India, where a prisoner was allowed in 
man}/ cases to pay money in lieu of imprisonment. 
The greatest divergence from modern practice is 
to be found in the severity with which theft was 
punished. Thie ves were to be killed we hav gjs^en 
above or to have their right hand s cut;. oft 
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ad th is punish m en t from a very interesting" 
rgemC rel ated in the Mahabha rata. A Brahmin 
Rishi while going to bathe was tempted to steal, an 
ear of corn from a full grown field by which he was 
passing. He took the ear but immediately repented 
and going to the king and confessing his crime 
before him asked him to lop off his hand. “The 
king” said he, “who punishes the guilty goes to 
heaven but he who does not punish the guilty goes 
to hell.” The king was compelled to inflict that 
punishment on the Rishi and by God’s favour a 
golden hand sprang in place of the hand that was 
lopped off. The punishment of cri minals was thus the 
sacred duty of the king but he was not to imprison 
or fine or kill anybody for mere pleasure’s sake ; a 
caution which despots often disregarded. The greziT 
p rinciple that nobody should b e imprisoned wit hout a 
tri al o» oul d be seized without justifica- 

tion wa s also respected in ancient time s and the~ 
ancientkings probably ruled justly but i t can no t be 
_said that they" al way s did so. "The only thing that 
prevented the king in ancient times from ruling his 
subjects harshly was the dread of being deposed 
or killed and the dread of punishment in the next 
world. 

The system of administering justice as depicted' 
above was suited to the nature of the people and 
had grown out of their history and as a general 
rule the people were happy. Crime was less prevalent 
than now and perjury was almost non-existent. 
Witnesses as a matter of fact were sworn in a 
manner which prevented them from deposing ialsely 
and sworn as they were before the king himself 
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y had an awe of the surroundings which did 
to impress them. There was no such dis¬ 
tinction as examination-in-chief or cross-exami¬ 
nation, Most probably there were no pleaders 
on either side. The king was assisted m 
every case by jurors drawn from all the four 
castes who perhaps served the purpose of pleaders 
and the ends of justice seldom failed. There were 
no courts of appeal or subordinate courts for the 
districts and the towns. There was only one court 
and that of the king himself. The people therefore 
as a rule preferred to settle their disputes among 
themselves and the great veracity of the people was 
also another reason why there were very few disputes. 
This state of things continued almost throughout 
the epic period. The Greeks were so far impressed by 
§ this state that they thought there were no courts 
In India at all and no civil disputes. u If a man 
advanced money to another and did not get it back 
he blamed himself for trusting the other.’* 

In consequence of the growing extent of kingdoms 
which since Chandragupt&’s days became unwieldy? 
the king could not have remained long the sole judge 
of the state. We consequently find that the king is 
being gradually substituted by an Amatya of justice ; 
we gradually find the jury system fall into Abeyance ; 
we gradually find witnesses learning the vice of 
perjury. The Smritis hereafter gradually elaborated 
the system of jurisprudence so much as to make it 
complex as well as more perfect. The Judge or Pradvi- 
vak who was generally a Brahmin dispensed justice 
according to the Smritis in place of the king., but 
his name is not to be found in the Maha'bharata, 
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fricchakatika shows the manner of court proceJ 
"that was prevalent in later days. The presiding 
dfficer is being threatened by the prosecutor who is 
an important personage in the state; there is one 
Shreshthi only who attends the Court perhaps as 
juror and there is a writer who takes down the state¬ 
ments of the complainant and witnesses. Probably 
in epic days all statements were oral. The accused 
is summoned by the Court, while in epic days as we 
have stated before plaintiff and defendant came to¬ 
gether, The Manusmriti again speaks of professional 
witnesses who gave false evidence. This was alia 
later development; but even then India still split up 
into eomparitively small states long continued to be 
simple and archaic in its judicial administration. 

It would perhaps be not uninteresting to quote 
here a riddle shloka containing a description of 
Danda or the kingly power of punishment. The 
commentator explains it in his own way and his ex¬ 
planation is based on later Smritis ; but it is certain 
that some such procedure was in vogue even in the 
days of Sauti V e. 9 about the end of the epic period. 
The Danda is described as “ dark in complextion, 
with four jaws, four arms, eight feet, many eyes, 
tapering ears, erect hair on the body, entangled matted 
hair on the head, two tongues, red face and wearing a 
lion's skin.”* The four jaws are explained as the four 
modes of punishment imprisonment, fine, lopping 
of the hands and death ; the four arms as the four 
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ya^s of taking money viz., fine, penalty from il 
-** when proved false being twice the amount 

claimed, penalty from the defendant when proved 
false being equal to the amount claimed and confisca¬ 
tion of property. The eight feet are identified with 
the eight steps in the procedure, viz,, i the plaint 
2 the plaintiffs statement, 3 defendant’s denial, 

4 demur, 5 or plea for res judicata ( where the 
defendant admits the claim, there is no room for 
Danda) 6 the furnishing of security by the. parties 
for payment of penalty, 7 the evidence and 8 the 
decision* The many eyes are those. of the 
king, the ministers and the jurors; the tapering ears 
indicate ceaseless attention and the erect hair on the 
body the mood of surprise. The entangled braid on 
the head shows the entangled nature of the considera¬ 
tion, the two tongues are the Plaintiff and the 
Defendant while the red face and the lion’s skin indi¬ 
cate the religious nature of the proceedings. Whether 
Sauti meant all this we can not vouchsafe 
but the sbloka and the commentary are instructive 
and show us a picture of the nature of judicial 
proceedings at the end of the epic period. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Trade and Industries. 



We may conveniently notice the industrial condi¬ 
tion of ancient India in connection with the civil 
administration of the state. It is surprising to find 
that the state took special interest in the matter and 
made it the concern of a special department. That 
pregnant question by Narada to Yudhishthira “is 
your Varta looked into by good men ”* contains in a 
nutshell the duty of Government as it was then 
conceived to be in this connection. Varta is a word 
which has been lost to us in its sense of the science 
of livelihood. It included the principal industries of 
ancient India viz. agriculture, the breeding of cattle 
and sheep and manufacture. The commentator adds 
to this list Kusida or the lending of money at interest. 
Unfortunately we have lost all works on Varta and it 
is therefore impossible fo say precisely what subjects 
were actually included in that branch and what was 
the nature and the extent of the assistance which 
Government officers actually rendered. The above 
question however is sufficient to show to us that 
Varta did form a part of the matters which engaged 
the care of Government and Narada asks Yudhi¬ 
shthira to see that that department was under the 
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i/e of good men for, adds Narada, “ in the prol 
evelopement of Varta lay the happiness of the peo¬ 
ple.” We shall try in this chapter to see what pro¬ 
gress had been made in these matters in epic days 
and what help Government rendered, from such, 
incidental references to the subject as are to be found 
here and there in the epics. 

Agriculture was certainly the occupation of the 
bulk of the population and agriculture had developed 
and advanced in India to the position at which per¬ 
haps it stands to-day. Almost all the kinds of 
grain then known are to-day the principal products of 
few exceptions.* The methods of 


India with 

agriculture were again almost exactly the same aa 
now ."j Irrigation was, we have already seen, specially 
taken care of by Government and the produce 
of irrigated lands was then as now more valuable. 
The sugarcane, indigo or Nili and other various 
vegetgble dye crops which have now become obso¬ 
lete were cultivated then with success and probably 
special attention was paid by experts to this subject.! 
Horticulture was also successfully practised. Mango 
planation especially was in favour with the rich and 
mango-trees were made to bear fruit within five 
ycarsf Though no works on these subjects remain, 
these statements are justified by such stray refer¬ 
ences to them as we meet with. 

* Even the Upanishads enumerate the principal grains of India 
as follows viz ., rice and barley, sesamum and kidney beans, millet 
and panic seed, wheat and lentils, pulse and vetches—Brihadarn- 
ya Adhyaya 6 Brahmana 3. 

f Opium does not belong to India being probably imported into 
it in later times. 
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to agriculture and incidental to it was the 
Ration of cattle-breeding. The science of breeding 
and tending the bovine cattle was especially studied 
with great care and we have an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of the art from the mouth of Sahadeva when 
disguised as Tantipala he seeks employment under 
Virata as a cowherd. “ Under me cows multiply’' 
says he “in number in a short time ; nor does any 
disease appear among them. 5 , know the marks of 
oxen which are fit to be prized and by smelling whose 
urine even a barren woman brings forth a child* ”* 
Horses and elephants were also carefully studied in 
ancient times. Nabula disguised as Granthika took 
service under Virata as a breaker of horses and he 
sets forth his qualifications as follows. “ I know the 
character of horses and how to break them. I know 
how to correct their vices and to treat their diseases. 
A horse under me shall never shy. In my hands no 
mare is evil what need then to speak of horses? ”t 
There were works on all these subjects in Sanskrit, 
and the very thorough manner in which the subject 
was treated will be apparent from the only work 
which survives viz., a work on the nature and treat* 
ment of elephants. Some works however other than 
those now known are referred to in the question of 
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rada “Do you study the various Sutras, includ£n 
elephant-sutra, the horse-sutra, and the Ratha- 
sutra?” There can be no question that the 
ox, the horse and the elephant were studied carefully 
in ancient times and there were professional men as 
well as treatises in these branches of knowledge. 

Coming next to trade which is the third part of 
Varta we shall speak first of the industries and the 
manufactures which formed the objects of trade. 
Naturally enough cotton manufactures then as now 
occupied the first place in India. Cotton or Karpasa, 
it is sometimes said, is a word which first occurs in 
the Manusmriti. But the word occurs in many 
places in the Mahabharata also the last form of 
which we have taken to be anterior to the present 
shape of our Manusmriti. Karpasa is very probably 
ol Sanskrit origin as no word in the Dravidian 
languages corresponds to its sound. Cotton is no 
doubt an indigenous product of India which the 
Indo-Aryans found on the land. But they gave it a 
name themselves and did not borrow it, as is some¬ 
times erroneously believed, from the Dravidians. 
Cotton is again known by the word Tula also in 
Sanskrit and we find that word so early as in the 
Upnishads.* Moreover cotton clothes are noticed by 
Herodotus and by Ktesias who records the strange 
statement that the Indians wear garments made of 
wool which grows on trees. In fact the art of manu¬ 
facturing cotton into cloth is very old in India. The 
spindle and the loom were used in India thousands 
of years ago and these have only been developed in 
modern times to enable the application of steam 
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to their working. The principle remains the 
and whoever were the Hargraves and the 
Cartrights of the ancient world they were undoubt* 
edly the benefactors of mankind. The weaver was 
a well-recognised member of the Indian society from 
historic days and the pata and the tnntu have 
furnished illustrations to philosophers from unknown 
times. In the epic period the art,had so vastly de¬ 
veloped that the finest cloth was manufactured in 
India as is proved by the testimony of Greek and 
other foreign writers and was exported from here 
to Persia, Turkey and Europe. In the list of pre¬ 
sents brought to Yudhishthira on the occasion of his 
imperial sacrifice we find that Bharukaccha men are 
mentioned as bringing slave girls clad in cotton 
Clothes.* 1 ' Probably Broach was famous then for its 
cotton as it is now. Equally famous was the Pandya 
and Chola country, as it is now, for the production 
of fine cotton cloth. + Rich and princely persons 
both male and farnale are again usually described 
in the epics as wearing fine cotton cloth. Like 
cotton both silk and wool were woven into 
cloth and fine silken and woollen cloth “ unmix¬ 
ed with cotton ” is mentioned as having been 
brought as a present by northern kings.$ The word 
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mtra&witb cotton^ is remarkable and clearly sh 
that cloth made of silk or wool mixed with cotten 
was not unknown. The silk is said to be bora of 
Chin a-; in fact China appears to be the mother ot 
silk as India is of cotton. Woollen manufactures also 
were as far advanced as they are found at this day, 
Kashmir and the country in its vicinity especially was 
then as now famous for its shawls simple as well as 
embroidered. The king of Kamboja is said to have 
presented to Yudhishthira superior cloths made from 
the hair of sheep, of Bila ( animals living in holes as 
the commentator explains) and of cats, ornamented 
with gold (lace) * The art of interlacing was well 
known in the epic days and gold-latticed silken, 
cotton and woollen cloth used to be exported from 
India by the land and sea routes in very ancient 
times. Woollen cloth of a fine texture, softness and 
colour was often used by women for clothing, the 
word Kamrbala being used in this connection in a 
manner that strikes us somewhat strangely. 

is as much a favourite epithet of rich 
women in the Mahabharata as 

Such was the condition of the manufacture of 
cloth which could not have been reached without 
the assistance and the protection of the state. 1 he 
artisan class appears to have been specially helped 
by Government. An important shloka is to be found 
in this connection also in that peculiarly interesting 
and instructive Kacchit Chapter in the Sabhaparva 
so often referred to in this hook. Narada asks 
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shthira whether he gives materials and instru 
and maintenance lasting not more than four 
months to the artisans of all classes in his state. 
That question shows that the artisans whatever 
their art counted upon government help in money 
and materials.* Probably all higher classes of arti¬ 
sans required a large outlay of capital and the state 
considered it its duty to supply it. The system of 
co-operation on an extensive scale was then unknown 
and large capital could only be provided by the state 
It was in this way as also by appointing special 
officers for looking to the prosperity of Varta that 
arts and manufactures prospered in ancient times. 

The manufacture of cloth, especially silken and 
woollen, must have given a great impetus to the 
art of dyeing which we accordingly find was well de¬ 
veloped in epic days. Almost invariably vegetable 
colours were used and the processes employed gave 
fast colours. The paintings in the Ajinta caves 
are supposed to have been executed by artisans 
brought from Persia but on what grounds it does not 
seem clear. The Greeks bear testimony to the skill 
of the Indians in dyeing and their love of wearing 
dyed clothes. Unfortunately the arts of dyeing and 
painting have now declined in India and the treatises 
on these arts which must have existed in ancient 
days are now lost to us. 

It will not be out of place to see what progress 
was achieved in other arts and at what time. The 
Indian Aryans were certainly acquainted With almost 
all the metals and their chief properties from very 
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I '^^(ncieat times. There is an interesting’ sentence in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad Prapathaka 4 Khanda 17, 
which discloses the state of knowledge of minerals in 
those days. ‘As gold is joined by salt, silver by gold, 
zink by silver, lead by zink, iron by lead, wood by 
iron and leather by wood’* brings home to us 
the fact that minerals were not only extracted 
and worked by goldsmiths and blacksmiths 
but these artisans were far advanced in 
their respective arts, The eastern and the nor¬ 
thern potentates presented King Yudhistihira, it is 
stated, with fine swords, chairs and beds decorated 
with gold, jewels and ivory, armours of various kinds, 
arms ornamented in gold, chariots drawn by well- 
trained horses covered with tiger-skins and arrows 
of different kinds and half-arrows. Swords, lances, 
arrows, armours, arm-plates, discs and various other 
weapons of offence and defence were used in epic days 
and they were forged by blacksmiths in this country. 
Steel which is called by the name of Karshnayasa or 
the black iron is referred to even in the Upanishads. 
Gold was extracted from quartz stones perhaps in 
some crude manner, as we are told of the fact 
in a simile.f It is interesting to record that gold 
dug out by ants and therefore called Pipilika a fact 

that has been recorded by almost all Greek historians 

j 

* The same or a somewhat similar idea is containedin thefollow' 
ing shloka in the Mahabharata. 
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_ said: to have been (brought by people beyond 1 
ie Himalayas to Yudhishtira at the time of his 
imperial sacrifice. The explanation sometimes 
given that the Greeks had misunderstood the in¬ 
formation given to them does not appear to be 
correct for the lines quoted below from the Maha- 
bharata* show that ants actully brought out the gold 
from under ground. Whether these ants were as big 
as dogs and cats and attacked the men who went to 
bring the gold as stated by Greek historians is not 
however clear. It has now been found that on the 
slopes of the Himalayas towards Tibet gold was actu¬ 
ally so far near the surface as could be found in the 
diggings thrown out by ants. And men had very 
little difficulty in separating the gold dust from the 
sand. The Persians are said to have received tribute 
from their Indian province in bags of gold dust. 

Speaking of the precious metals we may state that 
India was the chief country in ancient times which 
produced gold, the precious stones and pearls. 
Gold was found in the Himalayas, in the rivers of 
Northern India and in the hilly regions of the south. 
We have mention of this in those interesting 
chapters (50 & 51) of the Sabbaparva which detail 
the presents brought to Yudhisbthira on the 
occasion of his imperial sacrifice. The mountain¬ 
ous regions of the south also produced diamonds 
and other precious stones. The Chola and Pandya 
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:ngs brought diamonds and gold* besides fine clot 
mentioned already. So also the Himalayan : region 
prod treed both gold and precious stones. The king 
of the Pragjyotisbas and other hilly kings brought 
ornaments made of -jewels and also of gold and even 
silver. + Pearls were brought, by the people of Ceylont 
which, as now, produced pearls and corals and a kind 
of fine grass which was woven into mats. Gold and 
precious stones and pearls made India the coveted 
land of the ancients who thought that India reaped 
great profits from these valuable products especially 
pearls for which, Greek writers observe, foolish 
foreigners paid fancy prices. 

We may now proceed to consider the art of build¬ 
ing. In this branch probably the Indians had not made 
much progress during the epic days. Architecture and 
sculpture were probably not much known in India 
until the times of the Greeks. Prior to their coming 
the Indians usually built mud buildings and stone 
buildings of a primitive character only. In the 
Mahabharata we have a description of the construc¬ 
tion of the combustible house built for encompassing 
the destruction of the Pandavas by Duryodhana and 
therein mud walls are said to have been built. 
Duryodhana in giving directions says that they were 
so to be built that nobody could detect that they 
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ined lac and other combustible articles. This 
that ordinarily mud buildings were used even 
by princes. The great assembly hall built for the 
Pandavas by Maya was indeed a great achievement 
in architecture but the fact that Maya was its 
architect lends colour to the suspicion that the art 
of building fine buildings was best known to foreign¬ 
ers and notably the Greeks. 

Having spoken so far of the manufactures and arts 
of epic India we proceed to speak of its trade. In 
ancient India probably the same class of persons was 
engaged both in the production of wealth and its ex¬ 
change. It was a class which generally went by the 
name of Vaishyas whose business as even the Gita 
says was agriculture,cattle-breeding and trade. Gradu¬ 
ally however this class subdivided and the manual 
labour was more and more done by the agriculturists 
and artisans and the higher classes of Vaishyas de¬ 
voted themselves to'trade only. The occupation of 
purchasing and selling or of transmitting goods from 
one place to another became gradually the occupa¬ 
tion of the richer Vaishyas. For the latter purpose they 
employed the Gomis as they are called in the Maha- 
bharata (the Charans or Banjaras of modern times ) 
who kept hundreds and thousands of bullocks for 
transporting grain and other commodities. That 
was the mode of transmission of goods in good old 
epic days and that remained the usual mode in India 
through thousands of years until railways came and 
almost exterminated these packs of bullocks. The 
king is directed in the Mahabharata to treat these 
Gomis kindly and to tax them lightly. These Gomis 
were under the protection of no particular king being 
16 
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ays itinerant. Bred to jungle life the Gomis 
e been a very healthy, strong a*id independent set 
of men. They were therefore often a source of trou¬ 
ble. In one place the Mahabharata refers to this 
their character and tells the king to remember that 
there is always danger in these Gomis . As a matter 
of fact, people who travelled by jungly routes were 
often attacked by these Gomis or Banjaras even as 
they are now. The dangers of transmitting goods 
from place to place were well recognised and are 
frequently spoken of in the Mahabharata. It was 
hence the duty of all good governments, as we have 
already seen, to keep the roads safe and secure. 

The Custom of lending money at interest is a very 
ancient one and was probably necessitated by the 
demands of trade. Those who were bold enough to 
undertake the perils of transporting goods from one 
place to another were not always men provided 
with money. Hence they borrowed money from 
money lenders at interest and paid it from the large 
profits they realised in their trade. The Manusmriti 
contains a rule that interest at more than the ordinary 
rate should be granted by the court where goods 
were taken over the sea. It follows that there was 
trade with countries beyond the sea and in this 
trade the profits were commensurate with the dangers 
of shipwreck or plunder and while the money lender 
contemplated the possibility of losing his money alto¬ 
gether, he was entitled to more than the ordinary 
rate of interest which, as we ha<ve seen, was in 
court one per cent, per month. 

Such in brief was the industrial condition of 
epic India, Meagre as the details are, one can- 
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ut be struck by the fact that the condition was 
advanced in many respects and that the state 
rendered substantial help to artisans and traders. 
There was a large external trade also by land and 
sea routes and this facilitated inter-communication 
.between the different contries of Asia, a circumstance 
which, as we well know, helped the spread of 
Buddhism in that continent in the succeeding 
period. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS AND THE MILITARY 

Allied in race and religion, it is curious to find that 

the several small states into which India was 
divided were constantly at feud with one another 
and in this characteristic they do not stand alone. 

AU warlike peoples have been actuated at.a 

dims 'by a 'desire ho "figHt with and hTm^onf 
another: In "fact Herbert Spencer attributes the 

rise and growth of political institutions to t ns 

very tendency' of'societies to fight. As in India 
sTm Greece the many city states into which that 
country was divided constantly fought vrith^ one 
another, though they professed the same religion, 
spoke the same language, were descender, Horn 
the same stock and freely intermarried. Probably 
these constant feuds kept up their martial spirit 
and prevented their degeneration. Even in Chris¬ 
tian Europe at the present day the several sta es 
are ready to fly at one another’s throat if but 
a suitable opportunity would offer. The peace is 
only an armed peace but their constant tear ot 
one another has resulted in one conseqenee va. 
the progress of the military science, m other words 
and in another light. of the art of the scientific 

destruction of humaMeings. 

Though constantly at lend throughout the epic 

period there was however, as has already been. 
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n, no desire among the state s to annihilate 
tnie another. There was no desire tor the 
extension of territory by the absorption of neigh¬ 
bouring states, until we come to about the close 
of the”epic period when political morality declined 
and when the example of the founding of the 
Persian Empire tempted strong states to imitate 
>t Af we find from the DigV'ijayas of the Pandavas, 
the sole ambition usually was to establish the" 
supenority of one people over another. W h e n a 
king was conquered he was made to pay a tribute; 
if slain he was replaced by his own son or'other 
relative. Thus the permanence of each state w^s 
guaranteed’" though with varying fortune. This 
feeling was probably due to that feeling of bro¬ 
therhood which animated the Aryan peoples, 
and identity of language and religion tended to 
strengthen that feeling. We see the existence 
of a similar feeling operating even in Greece. 
Although the several states fought with one another 
they did not try to annihilate them. The several 
Christian states of modern Europe are visibly 
actuated by the same sentiment. Portugal and 
Belgium small though they ar are still guaranteed 
continued existence by that f. 
which animates the Christian 
though their attitude towords 
to quite different causes. 

We can thus picture to purse}; 
the beginning of and through.... tire epic period 
from what we see of Christian Europe at this date. 
The rivalries of the several states and their brotherly 
feeling are peculiarly conspicuous in both. The sinn¬ 
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does not end here; that rivalry and that b; 
B-elly feeling had developed their military organisa 
tions to a remarkable degree 
time made their laws p h r 
humane. This statement might perhaps seem strange 
but whoever has carefully gone through the .Maha* 
bharata can not but be convinced of the fact that at 
that remote date in India, the army had reached, a 
very high degree^ of dev elop ment and ef ficiency ; 

nod thatJthe Indian Aryans.had to lay. down 

rules of fighting which can stand comparison with 
nipd ern l h^er patio^al la^L The Mahabharata Tight 
was the beginning of the decline of this high morality 
of the sword and by the end of the epic period It had 
deplorably deteriorated. 

Each state had a large standing army of its own 
which was maintained by the Tang from his revenues. 
Inhere were of course volunteers besides; but the 
manner of fighting had so far become technical that 
volunteers were practically not of miicl The 

army was divided into four components, the foot, tEe 
horse,""tKcclepMnT and the cliariof, TKiis tfiere 
were in ancient.times four arms instead of the mod¬ 
ern three, the eler int being an arm peculiar to 
India, The India armies in ancient times were 
y because of their elephant arm . 
iar genius of Alexander which 



But even then for a long time 


dreaded abroad c 1 
It was only the f 
overcame that 
afterwards it ainecl its importance for we note 

that Seleucus obtained 500 elephants from Ch andra- 
gupta by the present of a daughter. Elephants again 
were used by the later Persian emperors in their wars 
witK the Romans and the last notable success 
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fed by the aid of elephants was the memorabr 
which Tamerlane obtained over his prouc 
and powerful rival the Turkish Sultan Bazajat. 
Elephants have lost all importance in modern times 
owing to the use of the cannon. 

T he army was regularly paid, each soldier receiving 
some corn and some cash as pay. Narad a insists on 
Yudhisthira’s paying the soldiers their corn and cash 
••.riy for he says " the evil consequences which 
result from the pay of the army being in arrears 
are very grave indeed.”* There were units of each 
force for which there were separate office rs; for 
instance there wa s an office r for every ten and one ior 
every hundred and a superior officer for every one 
fhousan 3 IT These"last officers were very highly paid 
and they were specially honoured by the king. J There 
was besides a com mander-in -chief for the whole army 
among whose’qu alTfic ation s it is expressly stated that 
he should be able to Sear exposure to heat, cold and 
rain and should be conversant with the formation of 
armies and th e engines o f destruc tio n.! Besides the 
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arms there were the necessary complementa: 
>artments viz*, transport,navy, spies and DeshikaS, 
meaning perhaps scouts, as mentioned in the shioka 
quoted below.* The importance of these branches 
was well understood even in those times as we shall 
see further on. The navy probably consisted of 
boats in the inland countries and could only consist 
of ships in states on the sea-coast. 

The foot usually carried a sword and a buckle, 
various other weapons are mentione d as c arried 
by foot, soldiers such as 'Prase 
Bhindipala and Toiriafa, Rishti and Simla which 
can not all be well identified at this distance 
of time. The Khadga of course was a small 
sword. Gada or mace was a weapon which was 
not used by the foot generally; it Was usually 
used in duels apTln^ fighting ]& P? rti ' 

cularly powerful men. The horsemencarried 
sword and lance* The force of 10,000 horse with 
which Shakuni attacked the Pandava rear in the last 
day’s fighting is said to have fought with big Prasas,f 
probably lances. The charge of cavalry and the 
unseating of warriors, the mingling of horsemen 
and their trying to throw one another down by 
sheer force are also described in this cavalry fight* 

Armours or Kavachas were worn by all men.who 

took par?in fighting, the armour or Kavacha being 
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tmilarly well forged • in the case of the Rathis 
xax^warriors. Particular people were well known for 
particular kinds of fight. T he people of the Pu nja b 
and Sindh were famous for fighting with sharp Pra- 
sas; the Ushinafas could fightwell with any weapons; 
the Easterns were famous for fightin g wit h eleph ants, 
the people about Mathura with naked arms while 
the^SPeccan people w ere'known for their sword fight* 
The elephant was a special arm of the Indian army. 
It could create great terror in the minds of men by its 
great size and strength as also by i ts be ing trained to 
obey the driver’;; orders and a t tack the enemy. The 
elephant had an armour to protect its head and trunk 
which was its most powerful limb as well as its most 
vulnerable part. But if elephants could be trained to 
attack and fight, men could be trained to confront 
and even to fight with them with no other weapons 
but their naked arms. Such a fight is described in 
Dronaparva Chap. 26 where Bhima gets under the 
belly of the elephant of Bhagadatta and makes it whirl 
round and round by the skilful application of his 
hands. Feats like these are not impossible and may 
be sometimes witnesed in Native States even at the 
present day. The elephant usually had his driver and 
his rider or warrior who provided himself usually with 
darts which he hurled with force against the enemy 
from a great distance. The elephant army was not 
always however invulnerable. If the first brunt of an 
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•ack by the force could be sustained and 
and horse trained to wage a running fight with it an 
elephant force could be annihilated. Alexander first 
directed his light infantry to ply their darts with 
which they easily killed the drivers and even the 
riders as they offered a conspicuous target. With 
long axes infantry men also hacked the legs of the 
elephants and with specially made curved swords 
called choppers their trunks were also often cut off. 
The elephants when once taken by terror turned 
round on their side and trampled their own men 
under their feet. Similar scenes are constantly 
described in the Mahabharata and an elephant 
force, though very terrible and destructive in the 
beginning, if met with courage and tact became 
often disastrous to its own side in the end. 

The greatest warrior of epic days was however the 
car-warrior. It is impossible for modern people to have 
an accurate idea of the manner of fighting of these 
warriors and their power of dealing death. In 
ancient days the bow and the arrow were the chief 
weapons of destruction as it enabled the fighter to 

destroy Iiis enemy from a distance. A javelin.or.a 

Shakti as it was called could go far enough if.^pro¬ 
pelled : By a'powerful hand and the Chakra or disc was 
an equally powerful weapon. But the advantage of 
the bow and the arrow lay in the fact that the fighter 
could throw it at a greater distance than either of 
these weapons could go and could take with him 
more arrows than he could take javelins or discs. 
Consequently the Indians practised archery beyond 
every other mode of fighting and developed it far 
beyond other nations. The Indian bow as even the 
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<;>)Sitjebs4estify was as long as a man’s height and the 
Indians used an arrow which was three cubits in 
length with a heavy point. It required a powerful 
man to practise with such a bow. Although the 
practice at the bow had declined by the end of the 
epic period, even at that time the Greeks were struck 
with wonder at the force with which an Indian 
arrow was thrown and Greek writers testify to the 
fact that such an arrow could pierce iron plates of 
great thickness. In fact Indian archery commanded 
the admiration of the world down to the days of 
Prithviraj who was the last representative of the 
powerful archers of ancient India. 

To use a long bow and to propel heavy arrows re¬ 
quired great physical strength, but to secure unerr¬ 
ing aim required constant practice. As to use the 
gun and the bullet which have in modern times sup¬ 
planted the bow and the arrow, natural aptitude is 
a sine que non so in archery too it was not every 
body who could be a great archer. But natural 
apptitude required to be supplemented by constant 
practice. The practice which Arjuna is said to have 
had as a pupil under Drona was long and arduous, 
and it is stated that he used to practise even at 
night.*; The object of such practice was to secure 
unerring aim as well as rapidity of throw. The archer 
was also expected to practise in all sorts of positions. 
By the constant use of the bow the left arm of Arjuna 
was said to have had a tumour grown upon it which 
he concealed by wearing armlets when he disguised 
himself as a eunuch. 
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The efficiency of the archer was heightened b} 
se of the chariot. The archer on foot could carry 
only a man’s load of arrows and could not easily 
change his place of vantage- The car was added to 
give him swift motion from place to place as well as 
to enable him to carry larger ammunition of fighting* 
The motion of the car however required greater aim 
and the horses and the driver were exposed to attack. 
The car warrior had therefore greater cares commen¬ 
surate with his greater powers. The car contingent 
to our view fulfilled the same purpose in ancient 
Indian warfare as artillery does now, A skilful 
handling of the cars would enable the enemy’s 
force to be harassed from a distance and from 
different points of vantage. Like artillery they 
were however required to be supplied with ammuni¬ 
tion. In the Kama Parva Ashvatthama directs seven 
cart loads of arrows to follow him during the fight. 
Again Ashvatthama is said to have discharged within 
three hours missiles carried in eight cars each drawn 
by eight bullocks. This clearly shows that ammuni¬ 
tion was regularly required by and had to be supplied 
to the car-warriors as to modern artillery. The need 
of transport in ancient times was therefore as great 
as it is now. 


The reader might perhaps be here curious to 
know what Astras were which were used by car war¬ 
riors and which made them all the more formidable. 
Astras as the many vivid descriptions in the Mahabha- 
rata show were superhuman missiles which by pro¬ 
ducing fire, rain, or wind or in any other manner 
wrought terrible destruction on the enemy. They 
were however nothing but arrows shot by the car- 
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ors. No other earthly missile than an arrow is 
shown as having been used as an Astra, I he skill of 
the archer was therefore there and what he did was 
to recite some Mantras which are said to have been 
contained in the Dhanurveda and to invest the 
arrow he was using with particular supernatural 
power. The use of the Astra had four parts in 
its process viz., Mantra, Upachara, Prayoga and 
Sanh&ra. The last part shows that the man who 
used an Astra could recall its action. Besides 
practice at the bow a Kshatriya was expected to 
learn the Dhanurveda which contained the knowledge 
of these Astras and to learn the methods of using 
them. Narada in one of his questionsf asks 
Yudhisthira if the Dhanurveda Sutra was studied 
in his house. The Astra whether real or 
imaginary had, however, according to the rules of 
Dharmayuddha or righteous fighting, only to be used 
against those who knew the use of Astras. It is 
only on one occasion when Drona is exasperated 
by the taunts of Duryodhana that he uses Astras, 
according to his own statement, against those 
who were ignorant of them.J These divine 
weapons were thus not used ordinarily and we 
may therefore conveniently take it that for all 
practical purposes they did not exist. 

The description of battles as given graphically in 
the Mahabharata becomes obscure when these Astras 
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/are mentioned as being used and readers often Iktfaf- 
gine these descriptions of battles as incapable of his* 
torical study* It is impossible for us accustomed as 
we are to descriptions of battles fought with the 
gun and the cannon, to have a proper idea of fight¬ 
ing when cars were used. But the car-warrior was 
not an imaginary being. He was a prominent factor 
in the armies of all ancient peoples, of the Assyrians, 
the Egyptians and even the Greeks of Homeric days. 
The car-warrior remained in India an important arm 
of the fighting machine down to the days of the 
Greeks. In the great battle fought on the banks of 
the Hydaspes, the cars formed a principal contingent 
of the army of Porus and their manner of fighting 
and their eventual discomfiture are graphically de¬ 
scribed by Curtins Rufus. 

It would not be uninteresting if we quote that 
description as it will enable the reader to conceive 
how car-warriors fought in later days* “ Soon after 
when the sky had become clearer and showed the 
ranks to be those of the enemy he ( Porus ) sent xoo 
chariots and 4000 horse to obstruct their advance. 
The main strength of this detachment lay in the 
chariots each of which was drawn by four horses 
and carried six men, of whom two were shield bear¬ 
ers, two archers posted on each side of the chariot 
and the other two charioteers as well as men at arms; 
for when the fighting was at close quarters, they 
dropped their reins and hurled dart after dart against 
the enemy.* ” 

* This description of a chariot’s accountrement differs somewhat 
from the description which can be gathered from the Mahabharata. 
There was only one archer in the chariot and only one charioteer 
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_ [/on this particular day these chariots proved to 
irScarcely off any service, for the storm of rain which 
as already said, was of extraordinary violence had 
■made the ground slippery and unfit for horses to ride 
over, while the chariots kept sticking in the muddy 
sloughs formed by the rain and proved almost im¬ 
movable from their great weight. Alexander, on 
the other hand, charged with the utmost vigour, 
because his troops were lightly armed and unen¬ 
cumbered. The Scythians and Dahae first of all 
attacked the Indians and then the king launched 
Perdiccas with his horse upon their right wing. 
The fighting had now become hot every where when 
the drivers of the chariots rode at full speed into 
the midst of the battle thinking they would thus 
most effectively succour their friends. It would be 
hard to say which side suffered most from this 
charge ; for the Macedonian foot soldiers who were 
exposed to the first shock of the onset were tram¬ 
pled down, while the charioteers were hurled down 
from their seats when the chariots in rushing into 
action jolted over broken and slippery ground. 
Some again of the horses took fright and precipi¬ 
tated the carriages not only into sloughs and pools 
of water, but even into the river itself. A few which 
were driven off the field by the darts of the enemy 

who did not fight, There are sometimes mentioned two other 
warriors who accompany a chariot and who are called Chakra- 
rakshas. Their duty probably was to protect the flanks and it 
is mentioned that they followed riding in different chariots. When 
Arjuna goes to kill Jayadratha he has for his Chakrarakshas the 
sons of Panchali who were prevented however from following him, 
by the enemy. 
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:iWde their way to Porus who was making 
Energetic preparations for the onset/’* 

From the above description it will clearly appear 
that the cars had ceased to be carefully handled and 
the manner of fighting had deteriorated by the end of 
the epic period. Irrespective of remarks to be found 
in particular passages, the Shantiparva chapt, 100 
contains specific injunctions as to what seasons and 
what grounds were specially to be preferred for the 
several arms, “ A force chiefly composed of the foot 
was always looked upon as a strong one. Cavalry 
and chariots were useful in the dry season and on 
dry and pitless groundt ” a direction which Porus 
did not attend to or did not know at all when he 
handled his army; for we must remember that the 
battle of the Hydaspes was fought irx the rainy sea¬ 
son and the chariots were operating in an uneven and 
ditchy ground. Elephants and men were useful in a 
ground and at a time like this as also in attacking 
forts and inaccessible places. These directions in 
the Mahabharata and the descriptions of battles 
where Astras and duels are not introduced clearly 
* The manner of fighting here described is also differ|i>fr from 
that to be found in the Mahabharata. The chariots were probably 
not used for delivering a charge wherein they could not have had 
room for free motion. The driver of the chariot was also re¬ 
quired to be an expert person so that he could avoid jolting and 
precipitate running like the above. But this thing frequently 
happened in the Mahabharata fight also and Kama’s death was 
due to such an accident, a wheel of his chariot having got into v. 
ditch, 
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^O/W’ti'iat the author or authors of the Mahabharataj 
rwe^not unacquainted with actual lighting. 

Speaking of duels whi ch take place every now and 
thenTn We^TiJahabharata as the fighting goes on, we 
are not disposed to look upon them as wholly imag¬ 
inary. It is not impossible that even in the hand- 
to-hand fighting that is going on, the fighters may 
sometimes cease fighting and look on a duel between 
two'important personages especially at a time when 
tfiTTuIe? of Dharmayuddha or righteous fighting 
required that more than one man should opt attack 
one individual Duels may go on even while fight¬ 
ing is taking place at other places. The Mahabha- 
rata contains, in numerable descriptions of these duels. 
In fact the fighting except oh The last day always 
resolved itself into duels, foot with foot, mace fight¬ 
ers with mace fighters, elephants with elephants 
and chariotmen with chariotmen. The leaders are 
all car-warriors and they fight duels called which 
are watched with intense interest by other fighters 
standing as onlookers. 

The chariot deserves to be more fullydescribed.lt 
was always a four wheeled construction and four 
horses were usually yoked to it. The warriors took 
great delight in decorating their chariots according to 
their likings and affluence and the horses and their 
trappings were usually superb. The chariots had a 
circular dome and over it a Dhvaja of different de¬ 
vices which distinguished each warrior and a banner. 
The chariots, the horses, their gold and emerald 
trappings, the different Dhvajas are beautifully de¬ 
scribed in Drona Parva Chapter 23. In fight the 
Dhvaja was often attempted to be thrown down by 
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rrow in order to humble the opponent. Curio 
ough each chariot had a drum of its own which 
gave out some warlike music. There were even 
Mridangas which were beaten automatically by some 
mechanical construction as the chariot moved.* This 
seems strange and we are informed that the warriors 
usually fought to the music of drums and Mridangas. 
But the importance of warlike music will be under¬ 
stood when we remember that a piper who, though 
wounded himself, kept on piping in the last north¬ 
west frontier war kept up the spirit of the advancing 
party of Highlanders as they scaled the mountain in 
face of a determined enemy. The chariots were always 
spacious; they are sometimes described as Nagara- 
kara, an epithet which can not well be understood. 
They were furnished with arrows and other weapons 
for use in case of need. The arrows stored were of 
different kinds some so small as to be only a span in 
length, to be used when the opponent was very near, 
some with crooked points,others with poisoned points. 
It speaks volumes in favour of the advanced state of 
civilization or at least morals of that time that poi¬ 
soned arrows were prohibited by the rules of righteous 
fighting. We are reminded here of the rule of mod¬ 
ern civilised warfare which interdicts the use of ex* 
panding bullets in wars between Europeans .What the 
bullet now is, the arrow was in ancient epic India. 
It had reached nearly the same development and the 
obligations of humanity were recognized even then. 

It may seem incredulous but the Mahabharata 
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of several kinds of motion and force whic 
be imparted to an arrow. Skill in archery had 
so far advanced that the arrow could go straight, zig¬ 
zag or in a circle. It could be sent with such force 
that it could cut the throat and throw off the head of 
the opponent. This was its highest force called 
the last of the io motions which could be imparted 
to it* 

Besides the driver or Sdrathi every chariot or im¬ 
portant chariot had two persons to protect the wheels 
of the chariot. These were called the Chakra- 
rakshas. What their duty was it is difficult to see; but 
perhaps they prevented a flank attack on the car 
warrior while he was engaged in plying his bow in 
front. The chariot had its two sides open, the back 
alone being closed completely. It was usual for the 
charioteer to challege his opponent by name and to let 
him know his own name and family name and “names 
and family names were heard, ” observes the poet in 
one place, “on the battle held, as in the Svaya.mvara 
hall. **+ The fighters especially the car-warriors may 
well be imagined also to exchange sharp words be¬ 
fore commencing attack or in the intervals of fight¬ 
ing, if we remember that in those days the parties 
opposed could not have been at a great distance 
from each other. Even if their conversations are 
imaginery war cries were certainly indulged in large¬ 
ly as they are now, in. order to raise the spirit of 



* See commentary on, 
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•arriors and to strike terror in the hearts oi t 
opponents. The blowing of the _ conch was also a 
favourite mode of raising the spirits with car-warri¬ 
ors. The sound of the conch is undoubtedly very 
stirring and conches could only be blown by men 
with powerfel chests. 

We have so far tried to accord concrete historical 
shape to the most important arm of epic days, viz., 

the chariot. We have also tried to realise how the 
chariot, the elephant, the horseman and the loot- 
soldier fought; it only remains to consider the Vyuha. 
The Vyuha was the arrangement of the forces which 
the commander adopted at the time of battle. 
It needs no imagination to conceive that this 
arrangement must have been of various kinds. In 
fact the skill of the commander lies in the disposal 
of his forces. The Mahabharata speaks of different 
kinds of Vyuhas often named after birds, the word 
wings used as well in the Mahabharata as in 
modern warfare, suggesting the idea. The most 
interesting of these Vyuhas mentioned in the 
Mahabharata is the Chakra Vyuha which Drona had 
adopted when Abhimanyu was killed. It was a kind 
of circular arrangement of forces open at one point 
only. It is not stated anywhere how the forces 
were actually disposed on that day. Probably the 
treatises ofBrihaspati and Shukra contained chapters 
on the different formations of armies on the battle¬ 
field. In chapter 99 of the Shantiparva the following 
arrangement viz., elephants outside, chariots inside, 
cavalry inside chariots and the infantry in the 
centre is said to be a very effective arrangement. 
It seems probable that by and by the infantry sought 
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^e/tection from elephants and chariots which perha 
were in that case more harmful than otherwise. 
The disposal of his army by Porus was somewhat 
similar and Greek writers have pointed not the 
defects of it. Whatever the disposal of the army 
at the beginning of a fight it does not appear 
that there was any conscious attempt to change the 
formation thereafter as circumstances required. The 
army in action could not have been handled by the 
commander-in-chief effectually nor do the descrip¬ 
tion of battles in the Mahabharata show any such 
attempt. 

We have no hints in the various descriptions of 
these fightings in the Mahabharata whether the stra- 
tegy of war was understood in epic days. The Ma¬ 
habharata fight was more a pitched battle than a 
war, But we have not the slightest doubt that both, 
in battles and in war righteous fighting was the glory 
of the Indian Kshatriyas. As Bhishma said ; " he did 
not like to strike a man who had laid down his arms, 
or who had fallen, or whose armour was unbuckled, 
or who was running away from fight, or who ten¬ 
dered submission or whose son had been killed or who 
was a man of humble position,* So also it is laid 
down that men asleep or thirsty or tired or dispersed 
should not be killed nor at the time of their unbuck¬ 
ling or starting or drinking or eating or when engaged 
in bringing grass etc. Even the Greeks were 
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truck with admiration at the righteous fighting 
he Indians who never disturbed the tiller of the soil 
or devastated the crops. “ While fighting is going on 
the agriculturists securely follow their own opera¬ 
tions. ” These rules and facts appear in strange 
contrast with other rules laid down for laying waste 
the country of the enemy or one’s own country to 
prevent attack. 

In chapter 69 of the.Shantipa ry a we have a 

graphic description of what a defeated king,....§,hpuld 
do to defend himself. He should retire to bis 

s cattle from the 

and "keep them on the highways. He should lay his 
own country waste and remove all the villagers to 
the important towns. Rich si»en should be removed 
to fortified places which should have garrisons from 
the army What can not be removed should be burned 
including grass.' Bridges and passages of rivers 
should also be dest roye d. Ail accumulated water 
should be let loo.se and such as, can not be let loose 
should be vitiated by poison. All small jungle about 
the fort should be cut down and of large and tall trees 
the branches should be lopped off but no tree belong¬ 
ing to a temple should • be touched. „jQ,n,.thc.forts 
Pragandis and Akashajananis* should be construct¬ 
ed while the moats should be filled up and provided 
with concealed spikes and crocodiles. There should 
be secret gates for egress from the town to be used 

* What these were it is difficult to say. The commentator who 
lived after the invention of gunpowder explains them as the holes 
in the fortifications through which bullets could be discharged. 
The Bengalees explain Pragandis to mean places from which 
persons at a distance could be seen. 
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^fase of necessity. At the fort. gates engines 
on id he constructed anTSKaTaghnis^ placed upon 
ftSese"and' kept in hand. Fuel should be collected, 
new wells dug, and old wells cleared ; Huts covered 

With’grass should.Be smeared with " mud. Food 

should he prepared at night. All fires should be 
stopped except the sacrificial fire; for the protection 
of the city it should be notified through criers that 
he who fits fire by day would be punished severly. All 
beggars, cart men, eunuchs^ madmen and dancers 
should be turned out of the town as they are very 
dangerous. Spies should be kept in the principal 
thormigHTares, in holy places and in places of general 
resort. Arsenals, armouries, elephant and horse 
stables should not be allowed to be visited by 
anybody. Materials should be collected such as oil, 
fat, honey, butter, medicine, grass, Palasha, fuel 
and”poisoned arrows. 

The destruction of the country by fire or the poi¬ 
soning of drinking water or the maddening of the 
elephants of the enemy,the harassing of the enemy’s 
country by jungly dacoits or even the cutting down of 
crops and treesf are also herein recommended. 
Perhaps these and other devices were adopted after 

* What Shataghnis really were can not similarly be guessed. 
They were not cannons assuredly. They might have been cata¬ 
pults to throw stones. Soldiers are sometimes represented as 
carrying them in their hands 
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invasion of India by Alexander; for the Gree 
historians of Alexander bear testimony to the magna¬ 
nimous rules of fighting observed by the Indians. 
It seems therefore not unnatural to conclude that 
the maxim “everything is fair in war ” was taught 
by the Greeks to the Indians. Alexander's campaign 
in the Punjab was undoubtedly carried on in a man¬ 
ner far different from that of the Indians; and the 
Indians were not averse to take a lesson from that 
great master in tfcte art and practices of war. 

But if the Indians can be said to have borrowed 
their evil, practices in war from the Greeks, their 
Machiavellian principles in politics and their tenden¬ 
cy to treachery they owed to themsel ves. It is possible 
that in the beginning of the epic period the Indi¬ 
ans were more honest and honourable in their poli¬ 
tical conduct. The great heroes ranged on the side 
of Duryodhana knew that their master was engaged 
in an iniquitous war, but they still fought on his side 
and laid down their lives for him because they felt it 
was their duty to do so ; for as Bhishma said they 
had eaten his bread. The scene wherein Krishna 
attempts to seduce Kama has, as we have said in 
our work on the Mahabharata, been subsequently 
introduced by Sauti, to illustrate the then accepted 
principle of employing Bheda or defection but even 
then Kama remains firm and the honourable man 
refuses even the offer of being made emperor as the 
eldest brother of the Pandavas. These examples 
of the heroes of the great war ate refreshing but it is 
sickening to find how in the Rajadharma principles 
laid down in the Shantiparva, Bheda is constantly 
preached as a great weapon to conquer the enemy. 
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must have been often successfully employe 

___e despotic nature of government always gave 

rise to discontent among the officers of the state and 
these discontented officers were always ready to serve 
the enemy for purposes of revenge. Ambition also 
must have played its own part in these defections. But 
these feelings found a scope because there were no 
contrary feelings to restrain them. The idea that the 
state or government is one’s own was never fostered 
in India even if it be granted that it did exist at any 
time. The true principles and foundations of govern¬ 
ment were never grasped or elucidated by thinkeis. 
Political science was the only one which was conspi¬ 
cuous by its absence in the great arena of thought in 
which the Indo-Aryan intellect roamed and soared. 
The institution of caste growing steadily in ex¬ 
clusiveness led the common people to believe that 
government was the business of the Kshatriyas alone 
and was no concern of theirs; that they might as 
well obey one king as another, so long as peace and 
industry were secured. The state gradually came to 
be looked upon as the private property of the king 
and the absence of all higher political virtues and 
feelings caused by these circumstances left the lower 
passions uncontrolled and the result was that Bheda 
or treachery occupies a prominent place in the poli¬ 
tics of India whether ancient or modern. 

The king had not only thus to watch the doings 
and the tempers of the officers of a rival state but 
had for the same reason to watch carefully his own 
officers. Narada in the very interesting Kachchit 
chapter which, as we have shown, mostly represents 
the state of politics and government at the end of 
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epic period, gives directions on both points. 
Yudhisthira if he fails to send concealed pre¬ 
sents of jewels to the officers of a rival state* or to 
keep three spies ignorant of one another’s deputation 
on the same duty, to watch the coduet of his own 
officers with the exception of three viz., the chief mi¬ 
nister, the crown prince and the Purohita or family 
priest. Probably these he watched himself as it 
would not have suited their position to be watched 
by spies, not that they were incapable of being tam¬ 
pered with. On the contrary the minister and the 
crown prince were the most dangerous of his subor¬ 
dinates and required to be carefully watched ; and 
this the king did himself. As the life of a king is 
on the wh olg deutc,ted in this conncetion in the Ma- 
habharata it is indeed a miserable one. He is asked 
not to Tr ust his own wives, his sons, his family priest, 
his ministers, and his commander-in-chief- A king 
who‘was in constant danger from all these quarters 
must indeed Have led an unenviable life, and such in¬ 
deed has actually been the lot of Indian princes with 
the exception of men of strong personal character 
ever since epic days. 

The despotic power of kings and the Machi¬ 
avellian policy by which that power was required 
to be supported, acquired their highest expression in 
the days of Chandragupta and his Brahmin minister 
Cbanakya. There is a treatise on Niti or politics 
which bears Chanakya’s name and which may 
possibly have been written by him. The Mudra- 
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™>^asa which takes Chandragupta and Cfaanakya 
Vits heroes clearly exhibits to what pitiable condi¬ 
tion the state of politics had been reduced at that 
time and how every thing had become fair in politics 
as in war and kingdoms were for those who were 
strong as well in guilt as in arms. The Mriccha- 
katika also discloses a similarly low state of pSlitical 
morality. These dramas written about events 
happening at about the time when Plato and Aristotle 
were writing their masterly treatises on politics and 
government show how vastly the Indo-Aryan and 
the Greek civilizations starting from a common point 
had diverged in the matter of political development 
by the end of the epic period in India. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Geographical Knowledge. 


Although it is difficult to surmise what amount 
of geographical knowledge the Aryans possessed at 
the beginning of the epic period there cannot be any 
doubt that they had a very accurate knowledge not 
only of the whole of India but also of the countries 
adjoining it at the end of that period, T heir notions 
of the geography of the world were however crude 
and they supplied the defects of their knowledge by 
their imagination. We shall begin this geographi¬ 
cal section by giving their idea of the world as it is 
somewhat vaguely attempted to be given in the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, an idea which pro¬ 
bably prevailed when these epic poems were last 
recast. 

The world according to the Mahabharata consists 
of several Dvipas or islands so to speak surrounded 
by oceans. The earth or the portion we inhabit is 
called Jambudvipa or the island of the Jambul- 
tree. It is divided into several Varshas or zones 
which as shown in the appended map may be 
said to correspond with certain real added to certain 
imaginary countries. The earth is bound on the 
south by the salt ocean and on the north by the 
milky one. On the east and the west there are other 
oceans the names of which are not given in the Ma¬ 
habharata In the centre of the earth stands the 
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lountain of gold called Meru, On the south sidd 
Meru there are three ranges of mountains 
running east and west which are real and which were 
probably known to the Aryans the Himalayas, 
the Karakoram or Kailas range and the Altai range 
called the Nishada range in the Mahabharata, To the 
south of the Himalayas is the B harataVarsha or India 
and countries about the same latitude and to the north 
of them is the Haimavata Varsha which may be said 
to comprise Tibet and China. Beyond tile Kailas and 
on this side of the Altai range or Nishadha mountains 
is the Harivarsha which rnay comprise Japan, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Northern Turkastan, Germany 
and England as is maintained by many. To the 
north of the Altai range we have the Ilavritta Varsha 
divided into four countries by Meru and the two minor 
ranges , Gandhamadana and Malyavan. It is here 
that we have the four blessed regions, the Jumbudvlpa 
properly so called with the Jumbu river issuing from 
a Jumbu tree o; vast dimensions and running into 
the Uttarakurus. On the west we have the two 
blessed countries Bhadrashva and Ketumala. Now 
taking Meru at the north pole we may take it that the 
Ilavritta Varsha covers Russia, Norway and Sweden 
on this side of it and North American countries near 
the pole on the other. The ground here is said to be 
golden and it is actually found to be so in some 
parts of North Canada, but one may believe that th is 
is merely an accident. Russia including Siberia 
though not at present a happy country may have 
been in remote ages more habitable than now and 
the original home of the Aryans and as such 
* ’essed region. The three mountain ranges which 
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described as running east and west beyo 
eru are all imaginary and are perhape put in, in. 
correspondence to the ranges which lie to the south 
of it and of which the Aryans may be believed to 
have had some fair knowledge; for they describe a 
vast sandy desert and a great lake in the zone 
north of the Kailasa range which may be identified 
with the Gobi desert and the sea of Aral. In the 
'Mahaprasthanika Parva also the Pandavas in their 
progress towards heaven in the north are said to 
have crossed a great sandy desert. 

The Ramayana seems to have improved upon this 
partly real and partly imaginary description of the 
world; but as may be expected it has simply made 
a jumble of the whole thing by giving a free scope 
to the imagination. We have already stated that 
the last editor of the Ramayana had very imperfect 
knowledge even of the geography of India, with the 
exception perhaps of northern India, and yet attempted 
to give a description of the whole world in those in¬ 
terpolated chapters in which Sugriva is giving direc¬ 
tions to the search parties which are sent east and 
west, south and north to discover Sita. We would not 
have troubled the reader with a map of the world 
as sketched out by Sugriva had it not been interest¬ 
ing for some details which are not to be found in 
the Mababharatta. The Meru mountain has in this 
sketch been removed from the north and placed 
at the western end of the world, perhaps bscause the 
last editor of the Ramayana in his ignorance of 
astronomy was unable to explain otherwise how the 
sun makes a circuit about it. 

The rising and setting of the sun are supp 
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place on the East and West hills which 
the limit of the world and beyond which 
nobody can go. The sun at setting gets first behind 
the Meru and then from the West hill goes towards 
the North and comes to the East hill in the morn¬ 
ing. How the sun rises again in the same direction 
was an enigma to almost all the ancients who 
believed the earth to be flat. 

If the Aryans had vague ideas about the world 
they had probably very good information about 
the lands which surrounded their country. We 
have already adverted to their knowledge of the three 
parallel ranges of mountains the Himalaya, the 
Kailas and the Altai mountains, of the Gobi and 
other deserts and the many lakes that are to be found 
in Tibet, Turkestan and Siberia. They also knew 
the Greeks, the Persians, the Turks or rather the. 
Scythians or Shakas, the Huns, the Chinese and 
other northern barbarians. It is sometimes said 
that the Aryans came to know of these people 
after the conquests of Alexander. The northern 
Mlenchhas noted in the shloka of the Mahabharata 
quoted below,* Bhishmaparva chapter 9, comprise 
almost all those people who lived to the north 
of India and who were undoubtedly known at 
the end of the epic period after the conquests of 
Alexander. But we cannot but believe that many of 
these people must have been known to the Aryans 
several centuries before. Darius conquered and 
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satrapy the p _ 
west of the Indus 


Si, 


:d to his dominions as a 
ancient India which lies to the 
The Persians and the people who formed parts 
of their empire must consequenly have been brought 
together in the capital of the Persians and also in 
their armies. It is therefore natural to expect that 
the Aryans knew the Greeks and the Shakas or 
Scythians long before Alexander came to India. 
Herodotus has given a description of India, the 
twentieth and last satrapy of Darius, which states 
that it is the most populous country in the world and 
that it is bounded towards the east by a desert. 
Herodotus wrote his history in 450 B. C. and it is 
not strange that the Indians also knew the Greeks 
at that time. They must have known them even 
before owing to their trade relations with the Assy¬ 
rians and the Chaldceans. It is in our opinion 
therefore likely that they knew the Ionians or 
Yavanas by hearsay before 450 B. C. Their personal 
acquaintance we may date from the conquests of 
Darius, while their still more intimate acquaintance, 
as disclosed in the line from the Mahabharata 
Karnaparva quoted below* must have been 
subsequent to the conquests of Alexandar the Great. 
What has been said above of the Yavanas applies 
equally or more forcibly to the other nations of the 
north such as the Persians, or the Scythians. 

Coming lastly to India itself the country in which 
the Aryans lived, it may be sta ted that thej knew the 
whole of India with greater or less dimness through¬ 
out the whole of the epic period. The Vedas speak 
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sea of which the Aryans could only have got 
idea by sailing down the Indus. The Vedas also 
speak of the rivers of the Punjab and the Jumna 
and the Ganges (probably knownmear their sources). 
In Rama s time they knew well the eastern sea 
and the Godavari and dimly Ceylon itself. At the 
time of the Pandavas and Shrikrishna the whole of 
northern India with a portion of the Deccan was 
well-known. Long before the last recasting of the 
Mahabharata and before the conquest of Alexander 
the Aryans knew the whole of India completely. 

Erroneous opinions have been entertained on 
this subject by the generality of European 
scholars and it is usually believed that southern 
India was not known at all in the days of Buddha 
while the colonization of Ceylon is believed to have 
taken place about the time of Chandragupta. The 
Ceylon chronicles which place the first colony in 
the island in the very year of Buddha’s death must 
be in error, says Prof. Rhys Davids, “for it 
cannot have taken place before the period in which 
the Nikayas were written.” The argument which 
is usually advanced to establish this belief is that the 
list of the 16 kingdoms mentioned in the works com¬ 
posed about the time of Buddha makes no mention 
of any country to the south of the Vindhya range, 
except one solitary kingdom on the bank of the 
Godavari. “Not only is the whole of the south 
India and Ceylon ignored in it but there is also no 
mention of Orissa or Bengal east of the Ganges, or 
even of the Deccan.” “The extention into 
Deccan took place in the days of the Nikayas. The 
Vinaya has a 'probable reference to Bharukaccha 
is 
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and tt^at there is still no reference either to south 
India or to.Cey.lon which play so great a part in the 
story of the Ramayana.” (Buddhist India by Rhys 
Davids), 

Now we have more than once pointed out that 
this kind of negative evidence is absolutly valueless 
and has often mislead scholars into drawing false 
conclusions. Because one country is not mentioned 
in the list of the 16 kingdoms mentioned in the days 
of Buddha, to argue that that kingdom did not 
exist or was not known in his days, would be as 
illogical as to hold that a king who is not mentioned 
in the list of the 16 famous ancient kings of India, 
twice given in the Mahabharata, never flourished in 
ancient India. The lists given in ancient books of 
religion were not meant to be exhaustive nor were 
these books regular treatises on geography or 
history. Inspite of its evident fallacy this kind 
of wrong inference has always been catching and it 
is curious to mark how many scholars have made use 
of this kind of argument though perhaps on a care¬ 
ful consideration they would be inclined to admit 
that because a fact or a name is not mentioned in 
an ancient religious book, it is no argument to hold 
that that fact or that name did not then exist.* 

* Sindhu, Sauvira and Saurashtra arc not in the list of 
the 16 kingdoms of Buddhistic writings and yet there is not the 
least doubt that these kingdoms existed even then and prior, 
Sauvira being admitted usually to be the Ophir of Solomon 
of about 1000 B, C. Probably the list gives those countries only 
where Buddha or his disciples went for preaching the law and 
does not mention other outlying kingdoms. 
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e have however positive proof to show Ilia: 
India and Ceylon were accurately known in 
the days of Alexander i. before the time of 
Chandragupta and therefore of the Nikayas and the 
Vinaya. For we have the evidence of foreign writers 
like Eratosthenes and others who accompanied Alex¬ 
ander to show that the Indians in the northwest of 
India had accurate knowledge of the form and even 
the extent of this country as a whole. It is recorded 
that Alexander had India described to him in detail 
by men acquainted with the country and the dis¬ 
tances and measurements given to him as recorded 
by Eratosthenes so closely correspond with the 
lengths as measured in these days that General 
Cunningham admitted with surprise that accurate in 
formation was possessed even at that early date by the 
Indians about the form and size of their country, * 
As we have elsewhere said the two Tirthayatras 
or pilgrimages described to Yu-dhishthira in 
Vana Parva show how the geographical knowledge 
of the country advanced during the epic period and 
we believe India was completely well known in 
the days of Buddha. We shall try in this chapter to 
give the geography of India as it was known at the 
end of the epic period, noticing incidentally how 
.geographical knowledge must have advanced during 
that period. 

Ancient India included, it must be remembered, 
Afganistan and Kashmir and some of the 
most orthodox Aryan communities were located 
beyond the Indus. With this remark we may pro¬ 
ceed to identify the rivers, the mountains* the places 

* See footnote pp. 26-27. 
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sgjed/the peoples mentioned in the Mahabharata aiid/ 
Sfte JRamayana. It is doubtless a most difficult, an 
almost impossible task. The Mahabharata especially 
contains geographical references in so many places 
that to collect them together and to make out of 
them a consistent geography of India is apparently 
unfeasible. We therefore claim the indulgence of the 
reader if there are any mistakes in this work of 
identification. 

\ The Mahabharata Bhishmaparva chapter 9 gives 
the following principal mountains in India besides 
the Himalaya range which bounds it on the north, 
■vix,, i Mahendra, 2 Malaya. 3 Sahya, 4 Shuk- 
tirnan, 5 Rikshavan, 6 Vindhya and 7 Pariyatra.* 

I The Mahendra range is the range in Orissa. 
Malaya is the range which joins the eastern with 
the western Ghauts which are called the 
Sahya range; Shuktiman is we believe, the Kathiawar 
range including mount Girnar while Rikshavan is 
the Aravali range or Arbuda, as it is called, extend¬ 
ing into Rajputana. Vindhya requ-ires no identifica¬ 
tion but the last range Pariyatra is the most difficult 
to locate. It is we believe the Suleman range which 
lies beyond the Indus, inasmuch as it is said to be on 
that side of the river in the Ramayana. It is sometimes 
identified with the western portion of the Vindhya 
range but this deprives it of the right to be ranked 
as a separate Kulaparvata. To these chief ranges 
or Kulaparvatas are joined minor ranges and off¬ 
shoots which as stated in the Mahabharata it would 
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to mention in detail. The above acerb* 
rately represent the leading mountain ranges oj 
the continent of India. 

We now pass on to the rivers of India. There 
are mentioned about two hundred rivers in 
chap, io of the Bhishmaparva which it would be 
impossible to mention here much less to identify. 
We shall therefore mention the chief rivers given 
in the geographical chapters of the Kisbkindha- 
kanda of the Ramayana which takes for its starting 
point the Kurukshetra or some place not very far 
to the south of it. In the east we have the Bha- 
girathi or Ganges, the Sharayu, the Kaushiki (or 
Gandaki) the Kalindi or Yamuna, the Sarasvati, the 
Sindhu which must be the smaller Sindba river 
which falls into the J umna somewhere near Kalpi, the 
Shona which falls into the Ganges near Patna and 
lastly the Mahi or Ralamahi. Then in the south are 
mentioned the Mahanadi, the Godavari, the Krishna 
and farther on the Kaveri. In the west the Indus alone 
is mentioned and beyond that the Pariyatra mountain 
while in the north naturally enough no rivers are 
mentioned. The five rivers of the Punjab are given , 
in the Mahabharata Karnaparva chapter 44 as the 
Shatadru, the Vi pasha, the Airavati, the Chandpi- 
bhaga, and the Vitasta besides the Sindhu outside the 
mountains.* The Shatadru is the Sutlaj of modern 
India and the Hesidrusof the Greeks. The Vipasha 
is the modern Bias and the Greek Hyphasis. The 
Airavati is the modern Ravi and the Greek 
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draotes. The Chandrabhaga is the Vedic Asikn 
Greek Akesines and modern Chinab, while Vitasta 
is the Hydaspes of the Greeks and the Behai 
or Jltelum of modern times. There is another 
small river mentioned in the Punjab which is 
called the Apaga and which is given by Cunningham 
between the Ravi and the Chinab. 

Other principal rivers of Northern India men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabharata besides these are the 
Gomati, the] Charmanvati (Chambal), and the 
Vetravati (Betva). In Southern India we have the 
Nerbudda, the Krishnaveni (as it is called), the 
Bhima, the Vena and the Tanga Vena. Many other 
minor rivers are also mentioned which cannot all 
be identified at this date. 

The river Sarasvati deserves to be specially 
noted at length- There is a long Sarasvati Akhyana 
in the Shalyaparva wherein the whole course of the 
river is described minutely with the several Tirthas 
on its banks. Now this river is, it is usually be¬ 
lieved, an imaginary one and can not now be indenti- 
fied with any river in India. It seems however clear 
from the course described in this legend that the 
Sarasvati was once an actual river which rising in 
the Himalayas ran through the sandy desert of 
Rajputana and the Runn of Kutcli into the Arabian 
sea near Dwaraka. It is from Dwaraka that 
Balarama started on his pilgrimage along the banks 
of the Sarasvati against the stream.* He first 
came to the Prabhasa Tirtha which is near Dwaraka 

on the sea coast indenting inside. Prom thence he 
went to Chamasodbheda () and from thence 
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Udapanakupa () ‘ f where peo 

now from the luxuriant vegetation and wetness 
of the ground the course of the Sarasvati, though 
she has disappeared/’ From thence he went to 
Yinashana Tirtha "where the Sarasvati disappeared 
underground from fear of Shudra Abhiras n and 
hence the Tirtha was called Yinashana. He 
proceeded thenece along a living stream and 
went to the Garga Tirtha where Garga obtained 
his astronomical knowledge on the banks of the 
Sarasvati. Crossing to the southern bank he went to 
the Nagatirtha ; thence he went eastwards* it 
appears, when the river turned towards the west 
in the Naimisharanya, where he visited various 
Tirthas and hearing of Shalya’s death went into- 
Kurukshetra through Symanta Panchaka. He then 
saw the rise of the river in the Him alayas, from 
whence he went to the Jumna. The Sarasvati 
rose it is stated in the hill called on the 

west side of the Jumna. The fight between Dur~ 
yodhana and Bhima took place on the southern, 
bank of the Sarasvati in Kurukshetra to which the 
combatants went by the advice of Balarama as it was 
a sacred ground where death was meritorious. It 
thus clearly appears that the Sarasvati rising from 
a hill on this side of the Himalayas to the west 
of the Jumna pursued a westernly course through 
Kurukshetra only turning to the east at one point 
and then went southward and disappeared in the 
sands of Rajastan but its further course was inferrable 
down to the sea as far as Dwaraka. At present 
a stream is shown on the maps as Sarasvati which 
turning to the left joins the Sutlaj. 
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e river Sarasvati is one of the most sacred riven 
Aryans the name having been brought into 
India by them from beyond the Indus. There is a 
tfarahvaifi among the rivers and blessed regions 
of the Vendidad. That name the Aryans gave to the 
river in India along the banks of which the Vedas 
were arranged. Modern Indians believe that the 
Sarasvati runs between the Ganges and the Jumna 
in an invisible stream and joins them at Prayaga* 
No countenance is derived from the above Sarasvati 
Akhyana for such a supposition. 

Sharayu is another name which the Aryans 
brought from beyond the Indus, Harayu being also the 
name of another river in the blessed regions mentioned 
in the Vendidad and this name the Aryans in India 
/gave to the river which runs by Ayodhya. This 
•strongly supports the theory which wp have advo¬ 
cated viz., that Ayodhya or Koshala was an ancient 
kingdom founded by the Aryans about the close of 
the Vedic period. 

.From rivers we will now proceed to the enume- 
nation and identification of the peoples or countries of 
India. We may begin by stating that the Mahabharata 
BhishmaParva chapter IX mentions 157 peoples in 
Hindustan properly so called, 50 peoples in the 
south i.e., to the south of the Nerbudda and about 
14 Mlenchha peoples beyond India in which term 
we include as stated before Afganistan and Kashmir. 
We give'these names in the appendix as it is impos¬ 
sible to identify many of them in consequence of the 
fact that the enumeration does not probably proceed 
on any geographical basis. These peoples no doubt 
extend over the whole of India and belong to the 
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5 ®4^^when the epic period came to its close 
'time of Alexander’s conquest. The list does not 
contain the name of Nepal which is however found 
in the Mahabharata in another place. It seems'there¬ 
fore probable that the list is not an exhaustive one. 
We shall however try to locate some of the most 
important tribes from information available in other 
parts of the Mahabharata, notably in the several 
Digvijayas mentioned therein. 

Taking the Kurukshetra or the land of the Kurus 
-as the centre we find in the east Digvijaya first the 
Panchalas, They were divided into two tribes the 
northern and the southern Panchalas* The former 
were above the Ganges. The latter between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. It is stated in the Maha¬ 
bharata Adiparva that the former portion was con¬ 
quered by Drona from Drupada and annexed to the 
Kaurava kingdom.** The capital of the former was 
Ahicchatra and that of the latter Kampilya and 
its territory extended to even the Chambal. The 
next kingdom was that of the Kosalas towards the 
east. They also were divided like the Panchalas into 
the Uttara or Northern and the Dakshina or Southern 
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It is significant that in the division of the Panchala king¬ 
dom the southern portion was given to Drupada, a fact which 
strengthens our position that the mixed Aryans were at first 
shoved to the south of the Ganges, 
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las. In the Ramayana Uttarakanda where it 
of Rama have different kingdoms and capitals 
assigned to them, Lava takes Shravasti with the 
Uttara Koshalas and Kusfta takes Kushavati with the 
Dakshina Koshalas which must be supposed to have 
extended up to the Vindhya range on the south for 
Kushavati is said to be on the slopes of the Vindhya- 
range,* 

brom thence we go in the east to the Mithila 
country the western boundary of which was the 
Sadanira The Mithila country did not extend 
southwards upto the Ganges. Along the banks of 
the Ganges were the two kingdoms of Kashi and 
Vishal& or Vaish&li in the east Vishvamitra in 
the Bala-kanda is said to have taken Rama from 
Ayodhya to Mithila by this way. Starting from 
Ayodhya they first crossed the Sharayu which 
is said to take its rise from the Manasa lake. 
They then went south-east and crossed the Ganges 
below where the Sharayu joins it They entered the 
country of the Maladas and Karushas which had 
beenlaid waste by Tataka whom Rama killed. They 
then reached Siddhashrama, Vishvarnitra’s hermit¬ 
age, where he performed his sacrifice. From thence 
they started for Mithila. First they crossed 
the Shona, Then they passed by the five hills of 
Rajagriha in Magadha. Having re-crossed the 
Ganges they came to the Kaushiki river on the 
banks of which Vishala was situate. Having cross¬ 
ed the Kaushiki they after a time entered into the 
Mithila country. Thus we see that on the southern 
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of the Ganges were the countries cal ^ 
idas and Karushas and beyond the Shona the 
well-known Magadhas. Pataliputra had not yet been 
founded ; the capital of the country was still Kaja~ 
griha or Girivraja with its famous five hills which 
are even now known to be identifiable by their old 
fortifications. The kingdom of the Magadhas was 
founded by Vasu according to the Ramayana (Bala- 
lcanda 31) but the Mahabharata states that it was 
founded by Brihadashva a son of Vasu (who had 
founded Kaushambi in the Chedi kingdom). At the 
time of the Mahabharata war Jarasandha was its king 
and the route which K rishna, Arjuna and Bhima took 
from Indraprastha or Dehli to Raj agriha is minutely 
described {in the Mahabharata' 1 hey first went 
eastward, it is stated, crossing the several rivers near 
their first coming into the plains of India, such as 
the Ganges, the Gandaki, the Mahashona, the Sada- 
nira and the Sarayu and through the eastern 
Koshalas went southwards through Mithila and 
crossed the Maha Charmanvati (river not identifiable), 
the Ganges and the Shona and then eastward went 
to Rajagriha. . In the Sabha Parva the gre|t pros¬ 
perity of the Magadha country is attributed to its 
never failing rainfall.* 

Here we come to the borders of the Aryan or the 
mixed Aryan world. The countries and peoples to 
the east were originally looked upon as Mlenchhast 
They were, going down from the north, the Angas,. 
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f In Adiparva chapter 105 it is stated that Dirghatamas pro¬ 
created on the wives of Bali, evidently an aboriginal king, five 
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Vangas and the Kalingas. Other names 'ment¬ 
ioned and familier to our ears are the Pulindas, the 
Manimans, the Poundras, the Sumhas and the Mien- 
chfaas near the sea coast. These may be located 
.nearly in the same place as their modern represen¬ 
tatives. Sharmakas and Varmakas are also mentioned 
in the east but are not recognisable, but Oudra 
is modern Orissa. The town of Tamralipti is 
mentioned as situate in the east, and was known to 
the Greeks as Tamluk. It is not contended that all 
these towns and peoples existed in the days of the 
Pandavas but they undoubtedly existed about 300 
B. C. when the Mahabharata was last recast. 

We now turn to the south. Proceeding from 
;Kurukshetra, we have the Shurasenas about Mathura 
and the Matsyas to their west, the Kuntibhojas along 
the Charrnanvati or Chambal, Avanti, Bhojakata 
ruled over by Bhishmaka, then the forest tribes, 
Mahishavati which is said to be full of bad women 
and which can not be well identified the Kosalas 
and Prak Kosalas, Turning towards the west the 
Saurashtras or Kathiawar, Bhojakata again which 
probably lay in Gujarat, Shurparakaor Sopara, the 
northern Konkan and Talakata or Talikota. Above 
the Ghauts were the Dandakas which were now pro¬ 
bably confined to the western part of the Deccan, 
the Mlenchhas near the sea, Purushadas or remnants 
of cannibals and the fabulous Karnapravaranas or 
vpeople who covered themselves with their ears; these 

sons named Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Poundra and Sumha from 
■whom five peoples of these names took their origin. 
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vpn in the Ramayana in the east. The Kerala 
igv^nereafter mentioned with Ekapadas or men 
with one foot only. The well known Pandya, 
Dravida, Chola, Andhra, Oudra and Kalinga were 
also conquered along the eastern coast There was 
also a town of the Yavanas on the sea-coast In all 
this long list of peoples conquered in the south the 
Marathas and the Gujaratis are not mentioned nor 
are they mentioned in the list of the peoples of 
India given in the Bhishmaparva chapter IX. The 
Konkanas and the Malavas are however mentioned 
in this chapter and in these names we recognise 
the Konkanese and the Mavalas above the Ghauts of 
modern times. The word Malava appears to 
denote the part of the level country or plateau 
which one reaches after ascending a high mountain 
range. Hence the same name is applied to the 
Gliatamatha country in the Deccan and its people* 
to the country above the Vindhyas in Central India 
and to that part of the Punjab to which one rises 
after ascending the hills which bound the deserts 
of Bahavalpur. Here we have the third Malava 
country ‘and people viz., the Malava Shudrakas 
of the Mahabharata or the Malloi Oxidrati of the 
Greeks. All the three Malavas were very warlike 
and at the same time docile peoples. 

Although as above remarked the Marathas are not 
mentioned in the Mahabharata, we have evidence 
of the fact that the Deccanese were even then 
recognised as a formidable people. The Vidarbha 
, country is properly identified with the Berars* The 
king of the Vidarbhas was Rukmi whose daughter is 
said to have been Rukmini Krishna’s wife* Kama is 
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ij/d to have fought with this Rukmi in his conq 


the four quarters.* 


There are some other names of importance which 
require to be specially noticed and identified before we 
go on to the west. The Parantas and Aparantas two 
names found in the P>hishma Parva list of peoples are 
usually identified with northern and southern Konkan 
and thus seem to be included in that name. How then 
are these separately mentioned besides the Konkanas 
and how are they mentioned among the people of 
northern India ? Perhaps the explanation seems to be 
that Paranta and Aparanta were names given to what 
are Broach and Surat districts now and to the 
county covered now by the Thana collectorate. 
These parts were usually included among northern 
countries. The name Aparanta appears ip the Maha- 
bharata in two other places. In the Dronaparva we 
find the line “ born in Aparanta and taught by the 
breakers of elephants.’* This shows that Aparanta 
was a country well known for its elephants. 
They are found in Karwar and Mysore even in 
these days in the forests that clothe the Jgahyadri 
range and it is not at all strange that there were 




Rukmi is mentioned in another place as the king of the 
Deccan es, 


swift II 


Then again the Vidarbhas were probably of the Bhoja race as 
appears from the following 
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3 in those days which extended as far nortf 
Surat and elephants were found even in what 
is now the Thana District. The same conclusion 
is strengthened by the other reference to Aparanta 
in the Mahabharata which is still more explicit. 
In Shantiparva chapter 49 we are told that Parashu- 
rama' having given away the earth to Kashyapa was 
asked by him to retire from it. The Ocean thereon 
created for him, it is stated, the Shurparaka country 
extending over Aparanta. This clearly identifies 
Aparanta with the modern Thana district.* 

The next people and country of whom there is 
some doubt are the Anartas. They are usually 
placed and we think rightly in Kathiawar and 
were allied to the Yadavas of Krishna. Anupa is 
probably the island of Kaccha itself though 
Kacchakas are separately mentioned in the Bhishma 
parva list of peoples. The Abhiras are people of 
the aboriginal race, perhaps the modern Bhils, who 
inhabited the western and southern portions of 
Rajputana and have already been noticed as the 
people through whose fear the sacred river Sarasvati 
disappeared in the sands of their country. 

Proceeding now to the west of Kurukshetra we 
have first the Rohitaka hill inhabited by the warlike 
Matta Mayuras, the Maru or desert of Marwar and 
then Dasharna, Shibi, Trigartas, Ambashthas, 
Malavas (already noticed of the Punjab), Sindha, 
Panchanadas or Punjab, Haras, Huras, Hunas, 
Shakala the capital of the Madras and also Dwaravati 
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asudeva and then the MIenchhas of the sea co&fe 
ch as the Pallavas, the Barbaras, the Yavanas, the 
Sfaakas and the Kiratas. 

We have already spoken about the Yavanas, but 
Barbara is a strange name which frequently occurs 
among the MIenchhas of the west. It is 
remarkable that in the whole of the ancient history 
of India we have no mention of any people of that 
name living in or coming to the west of India. The 
Berbers are a well known people in the north of 
Africa. It is therefore a riddle how the Aryans in 
India came to speak of the Berbers who are never 
known to have come to Asia in ancient or modern 
times, 

Sindhu, Sauvira, Gandhara and Kashmira are 
names well known and are easily identifiable. 
Gandhara is the country about Peshawar, while 
Sauvira must be the part of modern Sind near the 
seacoast called Patalene in Alexander's time, 
Sauvira is believed to have been the Ophir men¬ 
tioned in the history of Solomon, as a famous centre 
of trade about a thousand years before Christ. 

The country of the Punjab contains so many 
names in the Mahabharata and Ramayana and the 
history of Alexander’s conquests in India that we 
ought to have more identifications here than in the 
rest of the country. But the places and even the 
countries and peoples mentioned are generally iden¬ 
tifiable with difficulty. It is necessary to begin with 
theVedic verse fjf ifit 33% srsarfo ^ 
wraqri given in the tenth Mandala supposed to 
consist of the latest hymns of the Rigveda. Un¬ 
doubtedly it belongs to the time when the Aryans 
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-heady advanced beyond the Ganges and' 
Spied Rohilkhand and Oudh. In this verse we find 
as it were a list of the rivers that an Aryan who was 
on the eastern bank of the Ganges would successively 
meet in his progress through the Bharata land which 
then would cover the country between Kabul in the 
west and Rohilkhand in the east along the foot of the 
Himalayas. He would first cross the Ganges, 
then the Jumna, then the Sarasvati, then the 
Shutudri or Sutlaj, then the Parushni, then the 
Asikni, then the Marudvridha and then the Vitasta. 
Then would come the Indus, the Kubha or Kabul 
river and lastly the Gomati. That was the mother 
land at the end of the Vedic period. At the begin¬ 
ning of the epic period we find two more rivers 
named after trans-Punjab rivers vi^r., the Sharayu 
or the Zend Harayu and the Gomati. We find 
the Aryans still united with their brethren of the 
west. Kekaya is the Persian sounding name of the 
country from whence came Kaikeyi and where 
Bharata went twice. The description of the country 
and the places traversed by the messengers who went 
to call Bharata from his uncle’s capital after Dasha- 
ratha’s death and the route traversed by Bharata 
himself in his hasty march to Ayodhya is so minutely 
given in the Ramayana that we think it necessary 
to give it here in detail although we cannot identify 
most of the places that are mentioned therein. 

“The messengers well equipped for along and 
hasty march went along the course of the Malini 
river to the north of Pralamba (a town or a mountain) 
and the west of Paratala (ditto), crossed the Ganges 
at Hastinapura and entered the Panchala countriy 
19 
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the Kurukshetra. They then crossed the Shara- 
danda river. Having bowed to the sacred 
tree on its banks they entered Kalinga. town,' 
Reaching a town and leaving behind 

also a town, they crossed the Ikshumati 
which was the ancestral river of the Ikshvakus. 
Marking Brahmins learned in the Vedas drink water 
with the palms of their hands they went through 
the Balhikas and the mountain range of Sudama 
on which was Vishnu’s foot to which they bowed 
and crossing the Vipasa, the Shalmali and other 
rivers and traversing forests full of tigers and other 
wild animals they at last reached Girivraja, Kekaya’s 
capital, at night.” 

Bharata on his return journey was accompanied by 
a small force and took naturally a more accessible 
road. “ He started east, saw Sudama and the river 
of the same name and also the wide-banked Lhadini 
flowing west and crossed the Shatadru at 
Ailadhana. Reaching sRClffT and crossing the#$r 
and stiff & rivers he went south-east to sre’wfar and 
stTJftr (two towns) and crossing high hills came 
into the forest. Reaching the Sarasvati and 

the Ganges in twain he entered the forest 

to the north of the Viramatsyas or the brave Matsya 
people. He then came to the Kalinga town sur¬ 
rounded by hills. He then crossed the Jumna 
and gave rest to his army. He next crossed the 
Bhagirathi at btsT'TW and thence came to the well 
known town of irmrr on the same river. From thence 
crossing the river he came to 'crfgmr. Coming 

to ffaror he turned southward and reached 
and from thence went to From thence he went 


minis 
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ard to the garden of a town.” Her& 

tig in his own territory he left his army behind. 
“Taking with him swift conveyance and horses and 
crossing the north going river he came to and 

crossed the Kapivati at Lohitya, the Sthanumati at 


§L 


Ekasala and the Gomati at Vinata and the Sal-forest 
at Kalmganagar and reached Ayodhya after seven 
days and nights.” 

The two descriptions given above are so detailed 
and bristle with so many names of rivers and towns 
which seem to mock us by their unidentifiable 
character that we seem to think that the poet has 
strangely enough got here into a mood of detailed 
description which unfortunately did not recur to him 
when he described the march of Kama to Lanka. 
It appears however that these are not imaginary 
descriptions at all. Probably from Ayodhya to Ivekaya 
was a country which was well populated and often 
traversed while Rama’s march to Lanka lay in 
an unknown and forest-covered country. Moreover 
we find certain land marks which make the former 
routes tolerably identifiable. We cross the Ganges, 
the Sarasvati, the Shatadru and the Vipasa all well- 
known rivers from the time of the Vedas up to this 
day. Girivraja was amongst hills and in this hilly 
land on the borders of Kashmir we may well 
expect the country of Kekaya the master of good 
horses and the father of the fair Kaikeyi. In the 
Uttarakanda again we have some more interest¬ 
ing information on the same point. Yuyudhana 
uncle of Bharata advised Rama to conquer the coun¬ 
try on both sides of the Indus which was in the pos¬ 
session of the Gandharvas (an aboriginal tribe) and 
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arata accordingly set out from Ayodhya wit 
;rge army accompanied by his two sons. He 
reached the Kekaya country in one month and a 
half which shows that taking the average march of 
an army to be 14 miles a day that country was 630 
miles from Ayodhya, not an unreliable figure. 
Bharata and Yuyudharia combined conquered the 
country about the Indus and Bharata’s sons to and 
founded the two towns Takshashila ( TOfihsi ) 
and Pushkalavati ( ) in the two regions 

on either side of the Indus- Bharata established his 
sons in those kingdoms and returned to Ayodhya. 
These two towns are well-known in Greek 
history as Taxila and Peukhlaoti which Alexander 
visited and the former of which tendered its sub¬ 
mission to him while he took the latter by force. 

We may try to locate if possible Kekaya where 
ruled the Ashvapati the grandfather of Bharata. 
Some Orientalists (including Lassen) identify the 
kingdom of Sophaetes mentioned in the histories of 
Alexander’s conquest with that of the Ashvapati. 
It lay between the Ravi and the Bias and a small 
town named Rajagiri now existing there is identified 
with Rajagriha the capital of the Ashvapati (Mac 
Crindle’s Invasion of Ancient India by Alxander 
page 349). From the detailed description above 
recorded of the route taken by the messengers 
to Bharata it appears that this identification is 
tolerably correct as the messengers are said to have 
crossed the Vipasha and then reached Girivraja. 
In our book entitled the “Riddle of the Ramayana’ 
we made a surmise that the kingdom of the 
Ashvapati was in Afganistan. The name Kekaya 
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questionably an Iranian sound and the custo 
arriage prevailing there was also Asura as we 
have shown. The Ashvapati moreover had a fine 
breed of horses while Sophaetes is not represented 
to have had any horses to show to Alexander nor is 
the country assigned to Sophaetes noted for its fine 
breed of horses while Afganistan and Persia are well 
known ^s well for their horses as for fine asses and 
shawls and carpets and kambals all which are said to 
have been presented to Bharata, No doubt the Ashva¬ 
pati gave him a present of sorrfe powerful dogs also 
which could fight with lions,, A number of similar 
dogs were presented to Alexander by Sophaetes and 
this inclines the balance in favour of the identifica¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Sophaetes with that of the 
Ashvapati. We may explain both these facts 
by holding that the Kekftya kingdom lay beyond the 
Beas or Vipasa and was a colony from another 
kingdom of the same name in Afganistan or Persia, 
and while some of the facts related to the beginning 
of the epic period when Kekaya was a country 
beyond the Indus, others notably the mention of 
the dogs belong to the end of that period. 
In the description above quoted of the route of 
Bharata the Balhika kingdom is also mentioned as 
having been crossed. It is a name which is also 
borrowed from beyond the Indus where were the 
original Balhikas i> e., people of Balkh or Bactrians 
as they were called by the Greeks. These people 
were not as orthodox as the Aryans of the Gangetic 
valley; the fact of their Brahmins drinking water 
with the palms of their hands has not only been 
mentioned here in the Ramayana but also in the Maha* 
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harata Karnaparva where Kama upbraids ShdlyJt^— J 
for the degraded customs of his country- Now this 
Shalya was the king of the Madras and also of the 
Balbikasan allied people. We have already shown that 
Madri’s marriage was accompan ied by large presents 
given by Bhishma to her father as bride’s price. The 
custom was allied to the Asura custom observed at 
the time of Kaikeyi’s marriage. Both these tribes 
appear to have thus retained their trans-frontier 
customs in their new lands in the beginning of the 
epic period though in the days of Alexander they 
do not seem to have retained them all but seem to 
have fallen in line with the general Aryan form of 
marriage. Geographically the Balhika, the Madra* 
and the Gandhara country was the Punjab proper 
along the slopes of the Himalayas between the 
Kabul river and the Sutlaj with the important 
towns of Shakala (Sagala of Aienxander) said 
in the Mahabharatha to be the capital of the 
Madras, Takshashila and Pusklavati. These 
were the principal tribes of the Punjab though there 
were many other less important tribes besides such 
as the Malloi and the Oxidrae (Malava Shudrakas) 
already mentioned. 

We shall now proceed to see what people and 
places are mentioned to the north of Kurukshetn. in 
the Digvijaya of Arjuna. We have first the Kulin- 
das and Anartas, then Kalakuta a name of fre¬ 
quent occurrance as the name of a mountain, the 
people of Shakala Dvipa, Pragjyotisha whose king 

* Madra was a son of Shibi and so was Kekaya; these gave two* 
names to two different peoples. 
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4datta fought subsequently on the side of Duryo 
ana, certain classes of hillmen such as Daradas 
and Kambojas within and beyond the mountains, 
Uluka and the free peoples and T rigartas, Darvas, 
Kokanadas and Balhikas proper. Some names 
as We have already seen recur and this indicates 
perhaps that the people of that name migrated 
southwards and eastwards and founded other 
kingdoms of the same name. We have thus Anarta 
and Trigarta mentioned in the south also. What 
Pragjyotisha is it is difficult to say but it seems that 
the Daradas, the Kambojas and the Kiratas (mention¬ 
ed in other places also) were turbulent tribes to the 
north of Kashmir, We have further on the men¬ 
tion of the Uttara Harivarsha which may be identified 
with Tibet. That country was not open to 
outsiders, even then. Stalwart and strong men turned 
Arjuna back from their door stating that men could 
go that far only and that they in honour of his great 
name made their formal submission and gave him 
rich presents. Such is one? of the most interesting 
passages about the Uttara Harivarsha which was 
then as until quite recently, a sealed city and a sealed 
country, and which consequently raised it to the rank 
of a mysteriously blessed region. In fact heaven or 
Svarga was sought to be identified with the regions 
to the north of the Himalayas where were Kailasa, 
Meru and Gandhamadana mountains and blessed 
habitants like those of Kubera, Shiva and Vishnu. 

The reader can now see that the Aryans well knew 
their own country at least and the people who in¬ 
habited it very accurately. Megasthenes appears to 
have made a list of the peoples and tribes who 
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rabited India and mentioned 118 tribes 
is a pity that the work of Megasthenes is lost. 
Even as it is the 9th chapter in the Bbishmaparva 
makes a similar attempt at enumerating the several 
tribes within and outside India. The list has not 
been made as scientifically and geographically as 
one would have wished; names frequently recur and 
many names are brought together simply on account 
of their resemblance in sound ; we have tried to 
locate as many of them as possible in the map append* 
ed hereto and the complete list is given in the ap¬ 
pendix where such names as have been identifed are 
marked by an asterisk. 

The various Tirthas visited by the Pandavas afford 
very interesting materials for geographical study. The 
story of their pilgrimage is prefaced by two descrip¬ 
tions of Tirthayatra or list of holy places, one given by 
Naradaandthe other by Dhaumya, in Vanaparva on¬ 
ward from chapter 80. The whole Tirthayatra sub- 
parva thus contains a thrice repeated reference to the 
several holy places in India. We are tempted to 
give the list of Dhaumya in extenso as it is a short 
one and divides the places into the eastern, southern, 
western and northern. We are thus enabled to 
locate them at least with tolerable accuracy. We 
shall supplement the list by such other information 
as may be gathered from the Tirtha list of Narada 
and from the account of the Tirthas actually said 
to have been visited by the Pandavas. 


* We find this statement in Ancient India by MacCrindle. It 
seems Strabo has given this list of Megasthenes and that it is 
available. But we have unfortunately not succeeded in finding it 
out from the reference given by MacCrindle. 
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holy places in the east, going from Kamya* 
igVana where the Pandavas were when the list was 
recited by Dhaumya were the following. It must 
be remembered at the outset that ancient India 
was full of forests which were mostly separately 
named and were the resort of Brahmins and Ksha* 
triyas. The Buddhistic writings are full of the 
mention of such forests or gardens with distinctive 
names. The Mahabharata and the Ramayana also 
contain references to many forests in a similar manner. 
The above named Kamyaka forest probably lay 
to the east of Hastinapura beyond the Ganges, 
Taking this as the starting point Dhaumya 
mentions the Gomati as the first holy river 
in the east, the river, on the western confines of 
the kingdom of Ayodhya. Then by a sudden 
jump Dhaumya takes us to Gaya with its 
sacred hill in its vicinity, the Brahmasarah or lake 
and a Mahanadi called Falgu. The head of Gaya 
( JN t fc i f ) and the famous- Akshayyavata tree where 
lakhs and lakhs of Hindus from ancient times to this 
day have been offering balls of rice to the manes 
are also mentioned. From Caya' Dhaumya takes 
us to the Kaushiki river to the north of the Ganges 
where Vishvamitra obtained his elevation to the 
caste of Brahmins. Then we come to the Ganges 
itself where Bhagiratha sacrificed. From here 
Dhaumya takes us back to Utpalavana in the Pan- 
chala country near Kanyakubja where Vishvamitra 
sacrified and Indra in person drank Soma with him. 
From thence we come to Prayaga at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the J umna where Brahma himself 
is said to have performed a sacrifice. Thence we come 
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iranyabindn on the Kalanjara hill where tt 
iAShrama of Agastya was situate. 1. ben we go 
to Mahendra mountain where was the Ashrama of 
Bhargava, thence to the Manikarnika pond in 
Benares where Bhagirathi was caught in a small pool, 
thence to the sacred Brahmashala and Kedara 
Ashrama of Matanga. These last mentioned places 
are not clearly identifiable as also others which follow 
viz., Kundoda hill, Devavana and the Bahuda river. 

All these places are mentioned in the Narada 
Tirthayatra and many more. But as Narada does 
not give the direction of these places from Kamyaka 
forest it is difficult to say where some of those men¬ 
tioned were. It is ho wever sufficient to notice that 
Narada does not take us beyond a solitary place in 
the east of Bengal. He mentions the Champaka- 
ranya or Champaka garden near Champa the 
capital of the Anga country mentioned in Buddhistic 
ancient writings (see Buddhist India by Rhys Da¬ 
vids page 35 ). It also mentions the mouths of the 
Ganges which are said to be five hundred in number. 
From this place the pilgrims used to go to the Vai* 
tarm river in Kalinga near which was the mountain 
Mahendra the favourite resort of Jamadagnya or 
Parasharama. Chitrakuta and Sbringaverpura are 
also mentioned as places of pilgrimage. 

The holy places in the south as enumerated by 
Dhaumya were the Godavari, the Vena, the Bhirna- 
ratha, and the Payoshni on the banks of which Nriga 
performed hundreds of sacrifices ; which this river is 
it is difficult to surmise, but it was in Gujarat as 
we shall see further on. We have next the mention 
of the S hurparaka Vedi belonging to Jamadagnya, the 
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ya-tirtha and the Varuna-tirtha among thl 
ndyas which is pre-eminently the country of the 
Dravidas, the Tamraparni and the Gokarna Tirtha. 
In Saurashtra or Kathiawar, Prabhasa on the sea 
coast and the Chamasodbheda Tirtha, the sacred 
Bwarka and the Ujjayanta mountain are mentioned. 
To these may be added from the Tirthayatra of 
Narada the Kaveri, from thence the Kanya Tirtha on 
the sea coast presumably at the Kanya Kumari cape, 
the Krishna Vena and Dandakaranya. The Sapta 
Godavaris i.e., the seven mouths of that river are 
also mentioned. We have also the mention of Maha- 
kala, Eoti.Tirtha and Bhadravata of Ujjain 
(49, 57 of 8r Vanaparva). 

Now in the west we have curiously enough the 
Nerbudda in the Anarta country which seems here to 
extend as far as Broach from the confines of Kathia¬ 
war, the Vaiduryashekhara mountain and other 
mountains and lakes and rivers therein; by these 
we are presumably to understand the Abu and other 
hills. Lastly is mentioned the far famed Pushkara. 
The Abu mountain is expressly named as the Arbuda 
mountain in the Tirthayatra of Narada. 

In the north we have the Plakshavatarana Tirtha 
on the J umna on whose banks Bharata performed 
many sacrifices, the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati, the 
NaraNarayana Ashrama, Gangadvara, the Iianakhala 
Tirtha and the Badarikashrama. All these are men¬ 
tioned in the Narada Tirthayatra also and many 
others especially in Kurukshetra. 

It is a strange coincidence that while most of 
these Tirthas are well known in modern days and are 
the usual places of pilgrimage, one great Tirtha of 
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times is conspicuous by the absence or 
ention viz., the Rameshvara Tirtha on the southern 
coast. We have already commented on the fact that 
it is not mentioned in the Ramayana also, in our 
second book ‘The Riddle of the Ramayana.’and we 
are compelled to state that the Mahabharata, even 
as it is, supports the same theory. It appears pro¬ 
bable that Rameshvara as a Tirtha came into exist¬ 
ence subsequent to the latest recasting of the great 
epics of India and may therefore be said to belong 
to a period posterior to the beginning ot the Christian 
era. 

We can not pass on without giving the itinery 
of the Pandavas as they actually went and visited 
the several Tirthas and we have marked that 
route ;on the appended map of India. They 
came first to the Naimisha forest on the banks of 
the Gomati. Then they bathed in the Bahuda river 
and proceeded to Prayaga; thence they went to the 
Vedi of Prajapati and the holy mountain near Gaya 
with its Brahma Saras and Akshayyavata. They 
stayed at Gaya for four months ( chapter 95 ) and 
starting thence they went to the Dvijaya river with 
the Ashrama of Agastya where Lomasha related to 
them the story of Agastya’s killing the two Rakshasas 
Ilvala and Vatapi. Thence they went to the Nanda 
and Apara-Nanda rivers and thence to the Kaushiki 
with the Ashrama of Vishvamitra on its banks and 
that of Kashyapa the father of Rishyashringa. Here 
the well-known story of Rishyashringa and Shanta 
and Lomapada king of the Angas is related" by 
Lomasha to Yudhishthira ( chapter no & m). 

From there they went to the place where the 
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_ jes falls into the sea. There they bathed in t: 
midst of 500 rivers and thence went to the Vaitarna 
river in the Kalingas along the sea coast. There appa¬ 
rently the sea was shallow and hence the place is 
called the Vedi of the earth, as it is just submerged 
in the ocean. There they saw Parsharama Jamada- 
gnya who lived on the Mahendra mountain and who 
visited the sea coast on the Chaturdashi and Ashta- 
mi days of every month. Here the story of Parasha- 
rama’s killing his mother at the command of his 
father and his fight with Kartavirya is related. Here¬ 
after the Pandavas went to various Tirthas along the 
sea-coast and reached the Pandya or Dravida coun¬ 
try. From thence they came to Shurparaka which 
is a very long distance indeed from the Pandya 
country on the south-east coast, bhurparaka is 
identified with modern Sopara. Here leaving the 
coast and going into the country they paid a visit 
to the Vedi of Jamadagnya who strangely enough 
has a place on a mountain assigued to him on 
either sea-coast.* From Shurparaka along the sea 
coast the Pandavas went to Prabhasa in Kathiawar 
where they were visited by Krishna from Dvvarka 
(chap. xi8). 

From here the Pandavas are said to have gone to 
the Payoshni in the Vidharbha country. The 
river thus appears to be a north Gujarat river. 
From there they went to the Nerbudda and the 



* It seems probable that the eastern coast in Kalinga was 
first colonised by the Aryans and then the western coast. The 
similarity of the situation of both suggested the same names and 
places and hence we find here not only a place for Parasharama 

but also another Vaitatni river. 
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they went to the Saindhavarnya and the 
Pushkara lake and the Richika mountain ; thence 
they proceeded to the Jumna and the famous Tirthas 
on its bank viz., Yugandhara, Achyutasthala ■ and 
Bhutalavya which was said to be the door to Kuru 
Kshetra; the Plakshavatarana Xirtha on the banks of 
the Jumna was also visited. From thence they 
went to the Sarasvati and the Kurukshetra 
(chap, iag.) 

From here their journey is noticed in a rapid 
survey. The Chamasodbbeda Xirtha is men¬ 
tioned here again and Sindhutirtha and Prabhasa 
(probably a repetition.) There is noticed Vishnu- 
pada (noticed in the march of the messengers from 
Ayodhya who went to call Bharata from Kekaya) 
the Vipasa river, Kashmir, the gate to the Manasa 
lake, the Vitasta and the Jala and Upajala rivers 
on whose banks Shibi son of Ushinara performed 
sacrifices and gave Tndra his own flesh to redeem a 
Kapota, and the hermitage of Shvetaketu son of Ud- 
dalaka on the bank of the Samanga (chapter 134) 
the Kanakhala mountain (and not stream) and 
the Ganges. From here they were taken by Lomasha 
to Mainaka and Shveta mountains, the sevenfold - 
Ganges, the Kalashaila mountain and the Mandara 
where Kubera lives. There they treaded on ground not 
accessible to man, and visited the Gandamadana and 
Kailasa mountains connected with the Himalayas 
where lived the Kirata and Tangana tribes and the 
Badari tree at the Nara-Narayan Ashrama. Plere 
they saw Arjuna returned from heaven and we 
may say tha.t the pilgrimage of the Pandavas ended 
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The places mentioned in this itinery are al 
known in these days and the stories which 
Lomasha related in praise of particular spots are 
also very interesting and ancient. This short sum¬ 
mary throws a deal of geographical light on the 
condition of the country if not at the beginning of 
of the epic period at least at its end. 

Before concluding this chapter we must notice 
some interesting topics of controversy in connection 
with the subject of this chapter. We shall first notice 
some of the unidentified towns whose names frequent¬ 
ly occur in the epics. Wg have first Hastinapura 
and Ayodhya the chief towns in both. Their position 
is not much disputed though has not yet been 
accurately fixed Indraprastha again founded by 
the Pandavas is believed to be situated near modern 
Dehli. The towns mentioned in the famous line* 
containing the lowest demand of the Pandavas quot¬ 
ed below are unidentifiable except Indrapratha. So is 
Upaplavya the place where the army of the 
Pandavas and the Viratas collected. From this place 
Krishna went to Hastinapura on his mission of peace 
and the way by which he went is graphically de¬ 
scribed in the Mahabharata. He halted at Vrikasthala 
on the way it being one day’s journey from Upapla¬ 
vya. We can tolerably ascertain the whereabouts 
of the Matsya or Viratanagar where the Pandavas 
resided incognito and which is sometimes identified 
with Jeypur. The Pandavas first went, it is related 
in the Mahabharata, towards the Jumna ; probably 
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^^tHeV were then between the Ganges and the Jamny 
tf crossed the river and went along the southern 
bank north of Dasbarna and south of Panchala be¬ 
tween the Yakritloraanas an ^ Shurasenas 

and representing that they were hunters, entered 
the kingdom of Matsya. ” This shows that the 
Matsya kingdom was to the west of the Jumna and 
is well placed a little to the north of Jeypur. From 
thence towards Kurukshetra TJpaplavya was half 
way to Kurukshetra towards the north. And Vrika- 
sthala must have been on the banks of the Jumna 
like Indraprastha but the exact position of the 
town it is impossible to determine. 

It is curious to note that the army of the contend¬ 
ing parties in the Mahabharata was encamped over 
an'expanse of territory which is described as “ cover¬ 
ing the Panchanada, the whole of the Kuru level 
country, the forest of the Rohitakas, the desert 
of Maru, Ahicchatra, Kalakuta, Gangakula, Varana, 
Vatadhanaand the Yamuna range of hills.”* This is 
undoubtedly a very vast expanse of territory and could 
not have been required,vast though the army was, but 
the places mentioned are of interest. Panchanada 
appears to be a particular place rather than the 
whole of the Punjab while Kalakuta appears to 
be a mountain to the north of Hastinapura as we 
have already stated, Varana is \ arnavati and 
Vatadhana has also been mentioned beforehand 
as being on the Ganges though not located. 
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^ ^l^^umdentifiable places in the Ramayana are 
Irst, Shringaverapura which was somewhere on the 
banks of the Ganges, and where Rama halted on the 
first night of his exile from Ayodhya, Madhura 
and Vaidisha two capitals assigned to Subahu and 
Shatrughati the sons of Shatrughna, and Angadiya 
( ) an( l Chandrakanta ( ) founded by 

Angada and Chandrakanta sons of Lakshmana. 
Kishkindha, Pampa and Panchavati are also almost 
unidentifiable as will appear from the following. We 
have already adverted to the unidentifiable nature of 
most of the places, towns and villages mentioned in 
the journey of the messengers of Ayodhya to Kaikeya 
or the march of Bharata from there to Ayodhya. 
We shall here discuss the route taken by Rama to 
Lanka. Setting out from Ayodhya he came to the 
Ganges at Shringaverapura and there crossed it. 
Pie then went a little eastward to Prayaga to visit 
the sage Bharadvaja. By his advice he went along 
the Jumna somewhat west and ^crossed. the river on 
a float; of rafters tied together with creepers. He 
took his abode on the Chitrakuta hill which adjoins 
a station of the same name on the Jhansi-Manikpur 
Railway line# We may accept the modern Chitra¬ 
kuta as the place where Rama first lived in the 
Dandakaranya* Being disturbed here by visits 
from Ayodhya, he resolved to go still further south. 
After having visited during about eleven years the 
several Brahmin settlements with their presiding 
Rishis who had founded Ashramas in the country, 
he fixed his abode at Panchavati on the banks of 
the Godavari, the utmost limit of Aryan settlements 
in his days, by the advice of Agastya who had his 
20 
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jii^own Ashrama somewhere to the north of the river* 
Now there is a dispute as to whether this Panchavati 
where Rama took up his abode, was at Nasik or at 
Bhadrachalam in the Madras Presidency, both being 
on. the banks of the Godavari, the former hear the 
western Ghauts and the latter near the eastern, the 
former almost near the source of the river, the latter 
near its mouth. The question is one ot great in¬ 
terest not only from a religious but also from an 
antiquarian point of view. The way from" Ghitra- 
kuta to Nasik would naturally be along the present 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway line and would be 
equally easy with the way from Chitrakuta due south¬ 
wards and would not be barred by more hills and 
mountains. The question was controverted with 
great erudition and acumen between Vaman Daji Oka 
and Shrimant Bapusahib chief of Junior Kurundwad 
both men of great learning and research who are now 
dead and we can do no better than summarise the 
arguments adduced on both sides. The first thing 
that must be said is that in the vicinity of Pancha¬ 
vati there were hills covered over with trees.*' 
This description applies to both the places. 
Secondly the country of the Rakshaaas was 
quite near, perhaps on the other side of the Godavari 
a fact which also might apply to both places 
equally. Janasthana in our opinion was the country 
of the Rakshasas. The word Jana is an abbreviated 
form of Punyajana a name given to the Rakshasas. 
It is therefore probable that the modern Deccan 
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<^as^preeminently the country of the Rakshasas In 
those days and must have then touched the 
Godavari at both the disputed places. The people 
In the east are at present Telangas who speak a 
Dravidian language and may be looked upon as 
the descendants of the Rakshasas. The people in the 
west thought they speak Marathi are in the lower 
strata allied to the people in Telangana. Their 
taking up an Aryan language may induce one 
to believe that the first Aryan settlement was in 
the vicinity of Nasik, 

But the following considerations would incline 11s 
to believe that Panchavati was near the eastern 
Ghauts and not near the western. From Chitrakuta 
Rama appears to have gone due south and not 
south-west on his way to Panchavati. For from 
Sutikshna’s place the hermitage of Agastya’s brother 
was to the south and Agastya’s own Ashrama was 
to the south of that of his brother (Sarga n Aranya- 
kanda). We have no mention in the Ramayana 
as to where the first Ashrama viz., of Sutikshna was; 
nor where the Ashramas of Sharbhanga and Atri 
were. But it is probable that all these were to the 
south of Chitrakuta as those of Agastya and his 
brother were to the south of Sutikshna’s and hence it 
is probable that Panchavati was due south of Chitra 
kuta. Again, setting out of Panchavati in search of 
Sita the two brothers first went west and thence 
south and then again south and lastly towards the 
east about 6 miles (See Sarga 66 Aranyakanda) 
and came to a mountain with a deep defile. 
There they killed the Rakshasa Kabandha and 
went west-ward by his direction crossing the hill 
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another.* They came to Pampa lake on one 
bank of which was the Rishyarnuka mountain 
where lived Sugriva with his four friends, t Where 
this Pampa lake and Rishyarnuka mountain 
are to be placed it is impossible to decide but 
the direction from Panchavafci is indicated clearly 
in the above. From thence Rama went to Kishkindha 
which is suppossed to represent the north part of 
Mysore or to lie between Mysore and Hyderabad. 
The whereabouts of Kishkindha are not disputed 
by any one nor is the position of Chitrakuta. Of 
the two routes which join the two one western and 
the other eastern, we are inclined from the direction 
above indicated to accept the latter as the one 
which was really taken by Rama in his progress 
towards Lanka. J 
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X Both these routes are shown in the appended map of India. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Astronomical Knowledge. 

We shall in this chapter try to discover what 
astronomical knowledge was possessed by the ancient 
Jndo-Aryans during the epic period, from such in¬ 
formation as is available in the epics. It may be 
premised that at the end of the Vedic period the 
Aryans in India had a tolerably definite knowledge 
of the 27 constellations and the course of the moon 
among them. The constellations were originally 27 
and corresponded to the successive halts, so to say, 
of the moon on each succeeding day. The lunar 
month consisted of a little more thah 28 days and 
the figure 27 was also not very convenient for calcu¬ 
lations. A 28th constellation was accordingly con¬ 
ceived and was assigned a fictitious position. Theie 
is a remarkably interesting legend in the Maha- 
bharata about this fictitious Nakshatra the basis of 
which may or may not be found in the Brahmanas. 
The meaning of the shlokas quoted below* is not 
quite clear; but roughly taken, the story is that 
Abhijit the youngest sister envied Rohini for her 
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oj/emost position and therefore retired to a fa 
perform austerities. The constellation having 
thus fallen from the sky Indra was in a difficulty as 
to the counting of time. At his request therefore 
Brahma together with Skanda counted time from 
Dhanishta; while formerly Rohini was at the be¬ 
ginning of time. Thus the number became even. 
When Indra said so, the Krittikas went to heaven 
and that constellation with seven stars shines 
in the heavens. One thing is clear that formerly 
the Rohini constellation was at the beginning of the 
Nakshatras, and when subsequently the Dhanishatas 
were selected for the purpose of counting time the 
Krittikas were pushed at the headship of Nakshatras 
and therefore in gladness shone brightly in the 
heavens.* 

As a matter of fact to the end of the epic period 
the Nakshatras began with the Kritikas. In the 
Anushasana Parva chap. 64 we have an enumeration 
of all the Nakshatras in connection with different 
merits of gifts made at the time of the moon’s con¬ 
junction with each of them. There are as follows 
(we give their number also to show what constel¬ 
lations are supposed to consist of one or more stars). 

1 Krittikas 8 Maghas 13 Anuradha 22 Dhanishtas 

2 Rohini 9 Purva 16 Jyeshtha 23 Sbatabhishak 

3 Mriga 10 Uttara 17 Mala 24 Purvabhadra- 

pada 

4 Ardra 11 Hasta iS Pttrvashada 25 Uttara bhadra- 

pada. 

19 Uttarashada 26 Revati 

20 Abhijit 27 Ahwini 


Punarvasn 12 Chitra 
Pushya 13 Swati 
Ashlesha 14 Vi.shakhas(2) 21 Shravana 28 Bharanis 


* From the list of the Nakshatras given in 4 groups of seven 
each further on, it will appear that when Rohini stood at 
the head of the Nakshatra, at the head of the fourth group would 
be shatataraka and not Dhanishtas. 
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the list which was in vogue even down to the 
ining of the Christian era, long after the Maha ** 
bharata was last recast, when the modem list com¬ 
mencing with Ashvini was introduced to harmonise 
with the list of Kashis beginning with Mesha 
then introduced for the first time, We have shown 
at length in our first book “The Mahabharata, a 
criticism” that Rashis or the twelve houses into 
which the Zodiac is divided were unknown to both 
ihe % epics„* 

There is another legend in the Mahabharata with 
regard to Rohini’s original preeminence among the 
constelations. The 27 constellations were the 
daughters of Daksha Frajapati and they were mar¬ 
ried to the moon. The moon not treating them all 
alike lived with Rohini for a longer time than with 
the others. These were accordingly discontented. 
They asked their father Daksha to intercede in their 
behalf and on Daksha remonstrating with his son- 
in-law the latter consented to mend his conduct 
But he did not and was consequently cursed by 


Daksha that he would get consumption. From that 
curse the moon was released by bathing in the Fra- 
bhasa Tirtha (Gadaparva). This legend may be 
explained thus. The moon’s course amoug the 
Nakshatras is not at the same speed, but is some¬ 
times rapid and sometimes slow. His living with 
Rohini longer than with the others probably showed 
that the rate of his motion was slow in that costel- 


* The single shloka in the Ramayana where Rashis are mention 
ed in connection with the birth of Rama is, as we have stated in 
our second book “ The Riddle of the Ramayan ” a later inter¬ 
polation. 
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Mion. The waning of the moon is his consumptl 
and as he rises after his total disappearance afresh 
in the west, the Prabbasa Tirtha which was in the 
west was credited with the power of healing him and 
bringing him to life again. 

The above episode shows that the ancient Aryans 
of India had their attention directed first to the. 
movements of the moon among the 27 constellations 
which they had already named. But this attention 
was soon extended to the motion of the sun also; 
for though much more dazzling than the moon the 
slower course of the sun among the stars can also be 
marked by the position of the stars that rise in the east 
or are setting in the west when the twilight disappears 
and the stars are visible. The circuit of the sun 
among the stars was accomplished in 365J days 
roughly while the moon made twelve circuits among 
them in 354 days. The solar year therefore would 
contain twelve months and some days more. The 
Indo-Aryans would neither give up the solar year 
which with its changing seasons was properly regu¬ 
lated by the sun, nor could they give up the lunar 
month, as it was most convenient with its dark and 
bright halves embodying a natural phenomenon. 
The Indo-Aryans therefore during or before the 
epic period appear to have invented the cycle of 
five years which brought the sun and the moon ap¬ 
proximately together at its end and had then a 
common starting point again. The divergence be¬ 
tween the lunar months and the solar year was ad¬ 
justed by the addition of the intercalcery month. 
It is unnecessary to go here into the astronomical 
details of this arrangement but it is interesting to 
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that this arrangement is mentioned in one 
Ima’s speeches. The Pandavas had agreed to 
pass twelve years in exile and to remain one year 
incognito and if discovered before the end of that 
year to pass twelve years again in exile (whether 
the year was solar or lunar was not stipulated), 
Duryodhana succeeded in discovering the Pandavas 
by his raid on the cattle of Virata and believing 
that they had not completed their time consulted 
Bhishma on the subject The latter said, “ Kalas 
go to make up Kashtas, and then Muhurtas, days, 
half months and months with the conjunctions of 
constellations and planets, and seasons are also formed 
as well as years. The wheel of time thus turns round 
with its divisions in time. From the overlapping oi 
these divisions and the aberrations of the planets, 
in every live years two months are born. In this 
way five additional months and twelve nights grow 
out of 12 years. This is what I think.”* 

This gives clearly in short the manner of 
measuring time that was in vogue during 
the epic period. There were first the Kalas, the 
Kashtas, the Muhurtas, the days, the fortnights, the 
months, the seasons and the years* By the 
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ference in the motions of the sun and 
wl0 lrioon and the excess of the divisions of time, in 
every five years two months are found to be in ex¬ 
cess and these go to form the intercalcery month. 
The relations between these divisions are given in 
Shantiparva and may be exhibited in the following 
table-* 

30 Kashthas make a Kala 
30 Kalas= a Muhurta . 

30 Muhurtas = a day 
15 Days = a fortnight 
2 Fortnights = a month 
2 Months = a season 
6 Seasons=a year 
5 Years = a cycle or Yuga. 

\Ve do not find the Kalas or the 
mentioned with particulars names, 

Muhurta is sometimes mentioned 
name as in the shloka quoted below, t dhe 
Muhurta was an important division of the day 
and although now not much used or thought of, 
the word still remains and indicates an auspicious 
or inauspicious moment of time indiscriminately. 
The day also had come to be an important item. 
There were no week days however as yet. The 
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do not mention the week clays land it is prob| 
that they were introduced towards the end of 
the epic period. But the day had its own impor¬ 
tance as Tithi or its rank in the fortnight and the 
Nakshatra or the conjunction of the moon with the 
particular constellation on that day. Those con¬ 
stellations again had astroipgically separate deities 
presiding over them. In the shloka last referred to 
the moon is said to be in conjunction with Jyeshtha 
whose presiding deity is Indra, During the whole 
of the epic period, the Nakshtras were of the high¬ 
est importance in every respect. All astrological 
considerations were based on the Nakshatras 
the particular constellation with which the moon was 
in conjunction at the time, and Nakshatra was evil 
or good according to its presiding deity. The 
Nakshatras were consulted at the time of starting 
on a journey, at the time of marriage or battle. 
Nakshatras again at the time of birth were believed 
to determine ^ man’s whole future destiny.* The 
ueveial inauspicious conjunctions which Vyasa des¬ 
cribes to Dhritar&shtra as characterising the begin¬ 
ning of the great fight between the Pandavas and 
the Kaurvas are chiefly based on the Naksha¬ 
tras and their presiding deities. The subject is not 
interesting to the ordinary reader who may be re¬ 
ferred to the details given in our note on the subject 
in our first book "The Mahabharata; a criticism*” In 
modern astrology the presiding deities of the 
Nakshatras are not of much account and are not 
* This was sometimes even then doubted; see 
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known, though the Naksbatras still retain thl 
rportance 

The d^y Was also important as Tithi or its rank 
in the fortnight; the 5th, the 10th and the 15th are 
supposed to be Puma or full, some are Rikta or 
empty and others middling. From Tithis we 
ascend to the fortnight which was either bright or 
dark, The month among the Indians began with 
the new moon; the bright half was thus the first 
half. This practice was contrary to the practice 
prevailing in Greece and other countries and the 
peculiar practice of the Indians has been marked by 
Greek historians, The following observations from 
Curtins Rufus show the manner of counting time in 
vogue among the Indians at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion. “ Their months they make to consist of 
two fortnights each of fifteen days but they never* 
fhelpss assign to vear its full duration. They 
mark the divisions of timefc>> the course of the moon 
not like most nations when the planet chows a full 
face but when she begins to appear horned/ This 
clearly shows that at the time of Alexander’s inva¬ 
sion the Indians looked upon the bright half as the 
first half. 

But there are some lines in the Mahabharata 
which would go to show that the contrary practice 
was also sometimes prevalent. In Vanaparva 
chapter 161 Kubera says to Yudhisthira; “stay, 
without fear and grief, the dark first fortnight/ 
“From the words 'the dark first fort¬ 
night” 5 the commentator himself remarks, “some 
argue that the dark half is the first half. But that 
argument is false as the words Purva and Apara 
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fogy the first and the second are also applied 
to the bright and dark halves, The word Purnamasi 
for the full moon day does not mean etymologically 
that the month was then full but it means that the 
moon was then full, the word Masa denoting the 
moon.* We have explained this at great length in 




on the “ Kanva Shatapatha 
unnecessary to go into further 


our commentary 
Brahmana”. It is 

details. The fact is clear that at the beginning of 
the epic period the .practice of counting the month 
from the dark half might have prevailed as in other 
Aryan countries but that towards the end of the 
epic period the contrary practice was certainly in 
vogue. The other practice again came into 
use after this, perhaps being copied from the 
Greeks, to suit the shifting back in seasons as 
measured by the old. months which had happened 
by that time, a reform perhaps introduced by King 
Vikramaditya like similar reforms in calendars in¬ 
troduced by many kings in the west. Thai mode still 
prevails in northern India but in all astronomical 
calculations and works, the bright half is Still taken 
as the first half. 

We now come to the month. The month was 
ordinarily supposed to consist of 30 days, 15 in each 
half and the Tithis were accordingly counted up to 
the 15th in the bright half and 30th or Amavasya in 


* It is curioous to remark that the months were naturally 
enough in all countries originally lunar and the same word masa 
which originally denoted in Sanskrit the moon, came subsequently 
to denote the month. The word maha in Persian has similarly 
both meanings; even the English word month is derived from 
moon, 
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dark half. As a matter of fact however the 
Amavasya or the conjunction of the sun and the rnoon 
did not take place at the interval of 30 days but at 
the interval of 28 or 29 days. The actual number 
of Tithis in each half were therefore sometimes less 
than 15 in e. f 14 or even 13; and sometimes one or 
even two Tithis had therefore to be omitted; or a Tithi 
sometimes extended over two sunrises and hence 
there was the phenomenon of Kshaya (disappearance) 
or Vriddhi (increase) of Tithis m the month. Most 
probably at the beginning of the epic period the 
calculation of Tithis was not very accurate. It is 
hence that we find Vyasa saying to Dhritarashtra. 
4< I have known Amavasya to fall on the 14th 
or 15th or even the 16th day but I have 
never known it to fall on the 13th.”* He remarked 
that as an abnormal phenomenon which boded no 
good. It is however not an uncommon thing for a 
fortnight to consist of 13 clays and we can only 
infer that at the time of Vyasa the calculation 
of Tithis was not very far advanced. The 
month was usually supposed to 'consist of 28 days 
as will be found from the following shloka*f 
£ ‘The constellations moving along with the sun 
for 28 nights begin again with the sun after its con¬ 
junction with the moon,” 

The months were twelve in number and their 
names were those now in use besides others which 
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perhaps in use concurrently with these, Thesl 
times depend upon the Nakshatras with which the 
moon is in conjunction on the full moon day of the 
month and thus the names probably go back to the 
time when the month originally began with the full 
moon. These names are i Margashirsha 2 Pausha 
3 Magha 4 Falguna 5 Chaitra 6 Vaishakha 
7 Jyeshtha 8 Ashadha 9 Shravana 10 Bhadrapada 
ix Ashwina and 12 Kartika. The names it must be 
remembered began with Margashirsha and not with 
Chaitra as in modern times. We find this not only 
from the fact that the month Margashirsha is also 
called the Agrahayana or the first of the year nor 
because in the Gita Krishna says that he is that 
month but because we actually find the enumera¬ 
tion so beginning in chapters 106 and 109 of the 
Anushasana Parva where the merit of fasting in 
different months is given. How and why the month 
of Margashirsha stood at the head of the twelve 
months it is outside the scope of this work to dis¬ 
cuss. It is sufficient to remark that during the 
epic period the Nakshtra set began with the Krit- 
tikas and the months began with Margashirsha. 
In both things modern India has changed since 
about the beginning of the Christian era and the 
Nakshtras now begin with Ashvini and the months 
with Chaitra, 

The other names of the months which are 
found in the Brahmanas as predominent rarely 
occur in the Mahabharata or in the Ramayana. 
In the shloka quoted below* the month of 
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rtika is called by the name of Kaumuda. 
This shloka also brings us to the consideration of 
the seasons. The day is a natural conception; so are 
a fortnight and a month on account of the moon’s 
phases. The seasons are also a natural phenomenon 
which must strike every observer. In India the 
seasons are usually so regular that they could not 
have escaped the observation of the Indo-Aryans. 
The six seasons in India viz ; the summer, the rainy 
season, the autumn, the winter, the Shishira or 
waning cold season and the spring come in almost 
unchangeable rotation and at almost fixed dates. 
They are called in Sanskrit by the names of ifjtrr, 

TO& and cTflRfc names which frequently 

occur in the epics. In the line quoted abvove we 
are told that Krishna started on his mission of 
peace in the month of Kartika on the Nakshatra of 
Revati at the close of the Sharad or autumnal 
season and on the approach of cold weather when 
the whole world was happy with grosvn up grass 
and corn. This shows that the seasons and the 
months though not in name different from ours 
differed a little in time from those of today. Suppos¬ 
ing that this description applies to the end of the epic 
period i. to about 300 B. C., it can not be doubt¬ 
ed that the seasons have been thrown back in con¬ 
sequence of the precession of the equinoxes by about 
a month and whereas at present the cold weather 
commences about the beginning of Kartika now, it 
must have commenced then about the beginning of 
Margashirsha. And grass and corn are now full grown 
in Ashvina rather than in Kartika. The Indians 
however still count their seasons by months as they 
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t the end of the epic period or later stii 
the beginning of the Christian era ; Ashvina 
and Kartika are thus the months of autumn, Marga- 
shirsha and Pausha of winter, Magha and Falguna 
of waning cold, Chaitra and Vaishakha of Vasanta, 
Jyeshtha and Ashadha* of Grishma or hot season 
and lastly Shravana and Bhadrapada of the rainy 
season. As a matter of fact at the present time 
the seasons have been thrown back by about a 
month; the rainy season for instance. instead of ba ? 
ginning with Shravana practically begins in Ashadha* 
The rainy season in India extends over about four 
months but the Indians count only two months which 
perhaps indicated its first and principal part. June, 
July, August and September are the rainy months 
in India at present, but at the end of the epic 
period probably July and August and September 
and October were the rainy months. In the Rama- 
yana Kishkindha Kanda chapter 26 we find the fol¬ 
lowing sbloka.f “This is Shravana the first month of 
the rainy season when water pours down. The season 
of four months called the rains has commenced.” Here 
we have the rainy season said to extend over four 
months and to begin with the Shravana month. 
This is not far different from the nature of the 
seasons as depicted in the Mahabharata. The rainy 
season or c^f: and autumn or have been here 
put together and as the autumn is said to end in 
Kartika we may well see that the world would then 
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account of the full growth 

grass ana com. 

The seasons were caused, it was known, by the 
fact that the sun moved for some months 
towards the south. In Chapter 163 (shlokas 
25 to 38) of Vanaparva vve are told that “ the sun 
creates winter by going towards the south. Iveturnipg 
he absorbs all water by his heat, and men then be¬ 
come enervated- He then creates showers and 
wind and heat and thus fertilises the earth and then 
again returns to the south. Thus does the sun by his 
constant and unalterable motion take from and 
give to the world its strength. 

The six seasons naturally form the year whose 

conception can only be had by the unchanging re¬ 
currence of the seasons. The year therefore was 
naturally the solar one, the seasons depending upon 
the course of the sun towards the south and the 
north. The exact duration of the year i. e., the 
time that elapses between its going to the southern¬ 
most point and its return again to that point had 
probably been measured long before the epic period 
or about its beginning. The yearly sacrifice was 
the great incenti ve to the accurate measurement of 
the year and the two parts into which it was divided 
the Uttarayana and the Dakshinayana and the 
equinoctial and solsticial days were well 
known. The Uttaryana was considered to be 
the holier of the two as we find from the 
Gita itself, chapter 8 (32 of Bhishma parva.).* 
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ima waited for the return of the sun to- 
'wards the north before he allowed his soul to pass 
aWay from his body which lay wounded on a bed 
of arrows. We may believe therefore that the 
course of the sun towards the south and the north 
was accurately measured and known during the 
epic period. Why the sun went towards the south 
annually was probably not known. In fact it is im¬ 
passible to expect that the ancient Indo-Aryans 
could have known the inclination of the earth's axis 
to the ecliptic or that the, earth moved round the 
sun. The ancient Indians appear also not to have 
known the diurnal motion of the earth round 
itself nor even if the earth was round. In 
common with other peoples the Indians could 
only explain how the sun rose every day in 
the east and set in the west in one way.* 
“After setting in the west the sun goes towards 
the north and going round the Meru mountain 
again rises in the east ; similarly the moon makes 
a round about the Meru as also the Nakshatras.” 

The year or Samvatsara as it was called with its 
two halves the Uttarayana and the Dakshinayana 
and the equinoctial and solsticial points was how¬ 
ever well understood. And in order to reconcile 
the lunar months with the solar year, the cycle of 
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ye years called Yoga, as has already been sta 
was invented. The conception of longer periods of 
time than these cycles of five years also called 
Yogas had also been made and was complete before 
the end of the epic period. It has come down to 
us in that very form. The idea of the four ages 
called Krita, Treta, Dvapara and Kali, each worse 
than its predecessor is found even in the Brah- 
manas* and existed even among the Greeks and 
other ancient peoples. These four Yugas combined 
formed a Chaturyugi or Mahayuga or great cycle, 
The lengths of the Kali, Dvapara, Treta and 
Krita Yogas were, as given in the Mahabharata 
Vanaparva chapt 188, one, two, three and four 
thousand years with one, two, three and four 
hundred years as Sandhya and Sandhyansha. The 
whole Chaturyuga therefore consisted of 1206a 
years and was also called a Mahayuga or by the 
simple name of Y'uga and one thousand such Yugas 
formed Brahma’s one day.f The Manusmriti gives 
the same enumeration. Modern works on Indian 
astronomy adopt the same calculation with this 
explanation that the 12000 years of which the 
Chaturyuga consists are divine years each of which 
is equivalent to 360 human years. 

It is believed by some Indian scholars that at 
the time of the Mahabharata and the Manusmriti, 
this idea had not come into existence and that when 
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ihabharata was last recast, the Indo-Aryans 
{lly believed that the Kali age consisted only 
of 1000 human years. The idea that a day of the 
gods consisted of the Uttarayana and the Dakshina- 
yana is an old one and is given in the Manusmriti 
itself; 1000 Chaturyugas are here said to form one 
Brahma’s day and in the Gita we are also told that 
Brahma’s night is equally long. In this way it 
appears probable that the 3'ears mentioned in the 
Mahabharata and the Manusmriti are really divine 
years. This inference is denied by some and the 
question is one of a controversial nature. We will 
not pursue the controversy here as it would be un? 
interesting to the ordinary reader. We will only 
remark that the Indo-Aryans with their high ideas 
about the infinity of time could not have believed 
that the Kali age in which they lived at least at the 
end of the epic period consisted of 1000 human 
years only and was to last only a hundred years or 
two after the Greek conquest. The Kritayuga 
Was to begin according to the notion of the Maha¬ 
bharata when the sun, the moon, Jupiter and 
Tishya or the Pushya constellation would 
come together in one heap,* It was an almost 
impossible combination. They did not know 
the method of calculating the position of planets 
at any particular time and probably gave an imagi¬ 
nary auspicious conjunction as the inaugurator 
of the blessed Krita age. 

We have now taken the reader from the lowest 
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flliteasurement of time, the Ivala, to the highest^*!*. 
!ki 22 ftfe Yiiga or Chaturyuga and beyond vis., a day qf 
Brahma eqivalent to one thousand Chaturyugas or 
Kalpa which is referred to even in the Gita* This 
conception of time was probably developed in India 
itself. It may perhaps have been influenced by the 
Cbaldasan conception of a cycle consisting of 
60 x 60 x 12 or 43200 years, one year standing to the 
“world year ” of the Babylonians in the relation of a 
second to a year (the Babylonian day was divided into 
12 hours only).t That it was developed during the epic 
period we have not the slightest doubt for at the 
beginning of it and in the Brahmanas we find the word 
Yuga yet indicative of an indefinitely long or as the 
Upanishads put it “One, two, ten thousand years 
and more,” in fact of an inconceivably long time 
without measure. Its precise limitation was per¬ 
haps the work of Garga as we find in the Sarasvati 
Akhyana of the Gadaparva chapt. 37 a referenced 
to it. ‘ ‘ Garga on the banks of the Sarasvati 
obtained a knowledge of time and its march, the 
aberration of the planets and the auspicious 
and inauspicious unusual events.’’ When this Garga 
lived and whether he was the same whose Samhita is 
extant it is impossible to guess. 
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ga, it is here said, knew the aberration of th 
fete* It seems probable that at the beginning 
of the epic period the Indo-Aryans had obtained a 
knowledge of the planets. These planets moving 
among the stars were seven in number i the sun z 
the moon 3 Mercury 4 Venus 5 Mars, 6 Jupiter and 7 
Saturn.* They also probably had measured the 
average periods of their progress through the con¬ 
stellations ; and Garga found out their deviations or 
it may be that the word VyaUkrama simply means 
u march ” or ‘‘progress’ 5 . We would believe that 
until Garga’s time the Indo-Aryans only knew the 
seven planets and with the exception of the sun and 
the moon they did not know their periods of revo¬ 
lution round the earth. The references to the planets 
in the epics are too numerous to mention. Some 
planets were evil by nature viz., Saturn and Mars; 
the latter especially, being red, boded blood-shed* 
Jupiter was the most auspicious planet of all. 
Particular conjactions of planets and Nakshatras 
were again inauspicious as also some conjunctions of 
two planets, f In the evil omens described by 
Vyasa to Dhritarashtra as preceding the great war 
(Bhishmaparva Chap. 3) and by Kama to Krishna 
as the latter was leaving Hastinapura after his un¬ 
successful attempt at mediation (Udyogaparva 
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Here the seven Grahas spoken of are exclusive of Soma or the 
moon and hence the seven may include Rahu. The combination of 
seven planets oppressing the moon in apposition is considered as 
productive of a very great destruction of human life. 
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Probably these were copied from the work of 
Garga Who as shown above was believed to have 
obtained a knowledge of good arid evil omens. 
Two or three facts are however clear. The pro¬ 
gress of the planets was still measured by the 
Nakshatras which were the only basis of calculation 
then known ; again the retrograde motions of the 
planets were known and were considered as 
specially inauspicious. Thirdly a white planet 
or Dhumaketu (or comet) is also spoken of 
while Rahu who is supposed to be a Rakshasa who 
attacks the sun and the moon when they are eclipsed 
is looked upon as having a position on the ecliptic/ 
and the simple word Graha is very often used in the 
Mahabharata to denote Rahu. The cause of the 
solar and the lunar eclipse was thus probably 
known though the old notion that Rahu was a 
Rakshasa still remained and is alluded to in many 
places in the Mahabharata.f 

Such was the astronomical knowledge of the 
ancient Indo-Aryans during the epic period. It 
was developed owing to its being required for 
sacrifices and astrological prognostications. Purely 
astronomical research was perhaps absent. The 
very great advance which later Indian astronomy 
made hereafter was due to the influence of the 
Greeks and the Scythians who invaded and settled 
in the country for a long time in Central India, 
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lly at Ujjain about the beginning of thek 
istian era. 

One or two facts however show that the Indo* 
Aryans were not quite without a taste for astronomi¬ 
cal observation. You can not see the back of 
the moon” is a statement which one comes across in 
the Shantiparva* and such a statement can only be 
made by one who has constantly observed the moon 
carefully. Though the phases of the moon had not 
been properly explained, it appears that it was 
known that it shines by light borrowed from the 
sun. We shall close this chapter with quoting 
a shloka of the nature of a riddle which goes to 
show that the Indo-Aryans may have had used 
astronomical instruments or it may be that the 
conceptions embodied in the shloka may have led 
to the construction of instruments for measuring 
heavenly motions. 

“ Ashtavakra May that constantly revolving wheel 
protect thee with its twenty four Parvas 
or joints, its six navals, twelve rims and 
three hundred and sixty spokes.” 

It is needless to remark that the twenty-four joints 
are the twenty-four full moon and new moon days 
in the year, the six navals are the six seasons, the 12 
rims are the 12 months and the 360 spokes are the 360 
days in the year as it is usually conceived. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

Language and Literature, 

Every language in the world must at least once 
have been a spoken language and this proposition 
holds good of Sanskrit also. The Indo-Aryans 
once did speak that language and they very probably 
did so at the beginning of the epic period. It is 
possible to suppose that the speeches in the Maha- 
bharata are all the emanation of the poet’s brain. 
Bat the language of the poem as a whole, especially 
in some of its parts, bears the stamp of a spoken 
language being very elastic and unelaborated. In 
the Bhagavad-Gita we see the language at its best; 
forms of words especially verbs come fresh and 
without restraint and long and obscure compounds 
which laboured Sanskrit subsequently developed are 
conspicuous by their absence. That the Sanskrit 
language was, within epic days, a spoken language 
is proved beyond doubt by the instance of slang 
terms of abuse* used by women in the Punjab noticed 
by Kama in his rancorous conversation with Shalya. 

It is equally certain that by the end of the epic 
period Sanskrit had ceased to be a spoken 
language and was confined only to learned men. 
Had it been otherwise Budclha would not have 
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d his new religion in Magadhi. The ol 
Sanskrit had become popularised and 
simplified in the form of the several Prakrit languages 
spoken in the several provinces of India where the 
Indo-Aryans had settled. This change of language 
was also due to the mixture of races. The abori¬ 
ginal people could not have spoken the Sanskrit 
language correctly and the common people composed 
Of Vaishyas and Shudras naturally simplified 
forms and sounds and developed certain Prakrits 
of their own. We see a strong confirmation 

use of the 
line;* “The 
in speech” i.e., 
it, do not commit 



interesting 
following 


of this theory in the 
word Mlenccha in the 
Aryas do not Mlencchise 
as the commentator explains 
mistakes in speaking. The Mlencchas or non-Aryans 
who attempted to speak the Sanskrit language 
naturally committed mistakes and were unable to 
pronounce the hard sounds in Sanskrit correctly 
and the Aryans must have strongly condemned this 
gradual change of language and pronunciation. But 
the mixed races became by and by numerous and 
compelled the Sanskrit language to retire into the 
college and the sacrificial room. When the Prakrits j 
were born it is difficult to determine with any degree j 
of certainty. But they were born without doubt 
long before Buddha was born in 557 B. C. 

In their intercourse with the aborigines as well as 
with people beyond India the Indo-Aryans must 
naturally have come into contact with many lan¬ 
guages and some of them may have found it con- 
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ient or necessary to learn foreign languages als' 
s in a foreign language that Vidura conveys to 
Dharma secretly the information that the house he 
were going to occupy in Varanavata was made of in¬ 
flammable material. The spoken language of the Indo- 
Aryans would thus gather some words from foreign 
and aboriginal languages and it is not unnatural 
therefore to expect that the Prakrit languages which 
were developed hereafter had a large sprinkling of 
non-Aryan words in them. Nay it is said that even 
in the Rigveda non-Sanskrit words are sometimes 
to be found, clearly indicating that the Aryans had. 
intercourse with non-Aryan peoples and often bor¬ 
rowed words from their languages even at that 
remote date. 

It is however strange that the Mahabharata as it 
is makes no mention of any Prakrit languages as 
being spoken in India. Probably there was no 
occasion for such mention. Nor did the author think 
it necessary like most of the writers of Dramas in 
later Sanskrit to make its women and its low cha¬ 
racters speak in Prakrit. Even tha Chandalas or 
Shvapachas in the Mahabharata speak in Sanskrit. 
Perhaps when the original Bharata was written 
Prakrits had no existence and Vyasa naturally enough 
wrote in Sanskrit. When Sauti recast the poem into 
its present form about 300 or 200 B. C. the Prakrits 
were already formed and were in fact the spoken 
language of the country. But the learned used 
Sanskrit alone and the form of the original poem 
must have influenced its last recasting. It is also 
probable that in opposition to the Buddhists who used 
the common language to teach their religion the 
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.ujAunarata which as we have shown was given 
joys form by Sauti mainly to counteract the 
influence of Buddhisum was entirely written in 
Sanskrit the language of the orthodox religious 
books of the Aryans of India. Though the Indo- 
Aryans had towards the end of the epic period 
developed provincial dialects, of course mainly 
derived from Sanskrit, the literature of the Indo-Ary- 
ans remained in the Sanskrit language and we shall 
now go on to speak of that literture alone. Buddhist 
literature as a matter of fact came into existence 
in the days of Ashoka and we may properly exclude it 
from our consideration when we speak of epic India. 

The Vedas were already completely arranged, 
divided and numbered. The Rigveda especially, it 
is stated in the Mahabharata, contained ten thousand 
verses* The arrangement of the Vedas is ascribed 
in the Mahabharata first to Apantaracamas and then 
to Vyasa. Whether Shaunaka preceded or followed 
Vyasa we are not sure but he is admittedly the last 
Rishi who arranged the Mantras of the Rigveda 
and made the Sarvanukramani of it giving the 
proper use of each Mantra. The pedigree of Shau- 
naka is given in the Mahabharata Anushasanaparva 
chapter 30. There it is related that Vitahavya who 
was orginally a Kashatriya and became a Brahmin by 
the mere word of Bhrigu had a son named Gntsa- 
mada whose hymn stands first in the Rigveda. Grit" 
samada’s son was Sachetas whose son again was Var- 
chas and so on until we have Shaunaka from 
Shunaka in the 16th generation from Gritsamada. 
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naka probably became a family name and hen* 
-a't'is not at all unlikely that the Shaunaka to whom 
the Mahabharata was last related by Sauti was a 
descendant of this Shaunaka and not the same 
Shaunaka himself. 

The Vedas are usually three in number but the 
Atharva Veda is also sometimes mentioned. The Vedas 
had separate Brahmanas attached to them and we 
have the mention of Tandi in the Anushasanaparva. 
This Tandi was a great devotee of Shiva and is credit¬ 
ed there with the authorship of the Shivasahasrana- 
ma. There is a Brahtnana named after Tandi at¬ 
tached to the Yajurveda. 

Besides the Vedas i.e., the Mantra and Brahmana, 
the 6 Angas of the Vedas are also mentioned as 
well as the Upanishads and other works in a pass¬ 
age of great importance. In the beginning of the 
Sabhaparva chapter 5 we have a detailed description 
of Narada’s attainments as noted below.* The shlokas 
can only be elucidated by the help of the com¬ 
mentator but we can believe at once that various 
■* Itrr §(JTWlftcT: I 
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lies of learning bad been developed by the er 
e epic period. The 6 angas of the Vedas are first 
i Shikshaa Kalpa 3 Vyakarana <4 Chhandas s Nirukta 
and 6 Jyotisha. These are very Important sciences 
and it is a great credit to the Indo-Aryans that all 
these sciences were cultivated and studied at so early 
a, date. We refer especially to Vyakarana or grammar 
which the Indo-Aryans studied zealously and 
which reached such a high state of development that 
Sanskrit grammar will always command the respect 
and the admiration of the thinking world. All this 
development was made during the epic period. 
Panini the great grammarian of India is however 
not mentioned in the Mahabharata. But there is 
not the least doubt that Panini was not the 
originator of the science of grammar for he could 
not have written the masterpiece of grammar which 
he has left as an imperishable legacy to the world 
unless the science had long been studied before him. 
In fact Vyakarana is an Anga of the Vedas and must 
have been studied from the beginning of the epic 
period. Thus we find that in the Bhagvad-Gita itself 
we have the line This is not an 

argument to hold that the Gita is subsequent to the 
great grammarian of India, for we can never believe 
that the nomenclature of Sanskrit grammar was 
first invented by Panini and had no existence before 
him. The whole science of grammar had nearly 
developed to its highest form before Panini and 
his grammar was only the highest development 
of it and therefore naturally enough supplanted 
all the grammars that preceded it. His grammar 
is now recited by the students of the Veda as the 
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aratta Anga of the Vedas and has become thl 
point for all future thinkers and writers. 
The great Vartika of Katyayana and the greater 
Bhashya of Patanjali take for their basis the gram, 
mar of Panini. This Bhashya is mentioned vaguely 
in the Mahabharata* but clearly in the Ramayanat 
which in its present shape mentions also Vyadi’s 
Sangraha besides the three orthodox treatises on 
grammar viz,, i Panini’s Sutra, 2 Katyayana’s 
Vartika and 3 Patanjali’s Mahabhashya. Two 
more authors are mentioned in the Mahabharata but 
it is not quite clear whether they wrote on grammar 
or some other subject viz, Shakalya and Savarni, 
who are said to have become well known authors 
by the favour of Shiva, The son of the former 
became, it is said, aSutrakara.J Probably he was a 
Sutrakara on grammar who preceded Panini as 
Panini often mentions his opinion in his Sutras with 
respect. 

Next to grammar, astronomy or Jyotisha occupied 
an important position and had many authors on it 
The Mahabharata does not mention the name of 
Lagadha whbse work is now recited by the learners 
of Veda as an Anga of the Vedas in the same way as 
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Ldes not mention Panini’s name, But we ha J 


jbe mention of Garga who id supposed to have 
acquired a knowledge of the planets and their motion 
on the banks of the Sarasvati Then comes the 
Nirukta or Etymology of Yaska who is also not 
mentioned by name but whose work comes under 
the Vedangas, and the Chhandas or Prosody of 
P ingala. 

The Upanishads are philosophical portions of 
the Brahmanas of the Vedas and are too well-known 
to require any comment. They were, at least the 
oldest Upanishads were, composed in the 
beginning of the epic period. The Purakalpas again 
are probably old stories related in the Vedas them¬ 
selves. Did they form any separate literature or 
were they, as it is usually asserted, merely portions of 
the Vedas? Probably like the Upanishads they re- 
mained a part and parcel of the Vedas but were usually 
separately studied. The next subject mentioned as 
one in which Narada was proficient isItibasa-Purana, 
The Parana appears to have been a very old branch of 
literature and there were also from ancient times Sutas 
whose duty it was to recite them. These Puranas have 
been handed down to us in their latest forms which 
do not date back beyond the 8th century A. D. 
Nor is it certain if the old Puranas even bore the 
same names as they do now. The Itihasa was 
?again a separate branch of literature but allied to 
them for their names always go together and are 
jointly mentioned even in the Upanishads. It 
consisted of particular historical stories written 
by particular authors. The Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana distinctly admit that they are 
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masas. It appears probable that daring 
ic days there were many other Itihasas besides 
these two. But when these two were last recast 
they probably supplanted all the other works either 
by their inclusion in them or by reason of their 
dwindling down into insignificance by the side of 
these all-engrossing epics. In the Mahabharata 
strangely enough the word Itihasa is used to denote 
the Mahabharata itself and not only Narada knew it 
but even Drona who was an actor in the Maha¬ 
bharata fight. The word Akhyana in the.linear# 
m %^-r; mn&tmwtWFi, is explained by the com¬ 
mentator to mean which is indeed strange 

in connection with Drona. It appears clear that 
during the epic period, the Bharata was a separate 
well known work which was respected and generally 
studied. 

What Shastra or subject of study is hinted at in the 
line : it is difficult to say. 

The commentator explains the line as applicable to 
all Shastras, We will however pass it over as an 
inexplicable line and come to the next which clearly 
admits the existence of Gautama’s Nyaya philosophy 
which is chiefly and pre-eminently concerned with 
logic. The “sentence with its five parts” is equival¬ 
ent to the syllogism of the Greek logicians 
and the usual faults and defects of a deduction were 
then clearly known as in modern logic. The Nyaya 
philosophy must thus have been older than the last 
recasting of the Mahabharata. When Gautama 
lived scholars have not been able to determine, nor 
is Gautama's name mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
It cannot however be much disputed that Gautama 
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the founder of the Nyaya philosophy and thougE 
the Sutras which now go by his name may have been 
later than the M'ahabharata in its present form, the 
Nyaya philosophy which is referred to in it* as also 
in Buddhist literature must have risen and made 
great progress in the epic period. 

The next line gives us ground to suppose that 
besides logic rhetoric was also cultivated in the epic 
period. The power which a disputant acquires by 
the aid of logic and rhetoric is well known but it is 
strange that while logic continued to develop down 
to a very late period, rhetoric was neglected and 
eventually was never put into the form of a special 
science. We, however, discover the germs of it in 
the line 44 the speaker of speeches one rising above 
another even if Brihaspati were opposed to him” and 
it is probable that the philosophic disputations in 
which the Indo-Aryans took great delight led them 
to cultivate logic as well as rhetoric. We see some 
specimens of such disputations, specimens which 
remind us somewhat of Plato’s dialogues, in the 
Mahabharata and we quote the Sulabha-Janafca 
dialogue in Shantiparva in the appendix for 
the curious reader. In the speech of Sulabha are 
enumerated the several good and bad qualities of a 
speech and their definitions, Probably rhetoric 
retired into the background with the growth of the 
Alankara Shastra or poetics which does not seem 
to have been known in the epic period but which 
came into being and rose into undue prominence 
later on. 
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mologyis next hinted at in the line 
W6I i^prfcr : and it is not unnatural to expect that 
the intellectual awakening of the epic period must 
have extended in India as in Greece over several 
branches of speculation. But the most important 
popular subjects of study were the Sankhya and the 
Yoga. What treatises there were on these philosophies 
we do not know for the books now read viz., the 
Sankhya Karika of Kapila and Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra 
undoubtedly belongto the end of the epic period if 
they are not still later. The founder of the Sankhya 
philosophy Kapila has his name mentioned among 
those of the Rishis and he is referred to as a great 
thinker even in the Shvetashvatara Upanishado His 
name is frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata 
itself where the Sankhya philosophy is often styled, 
as the Kapilamata. Who the original founder of 
the Yoga philosophy was it is not stated anywhere 
(Hiranyagarbha being mentioned as its first teacher 
as we shall see later on ), nor are any books on this 
subject mentioned anywhere in the Mahabbarata. 
The word Yoga however constantly occurs in the 
epic and its apparent opposition to Sankhya is noted 

even in the Bhagvad-Gita. 

The next subject of study indicated in the long 
list of Narada’s attainments is politics with its 
several branches of Sandhi, Vigraha, etc. The works 
of Brihaspati and Shukra on the subject have been 
mentioned in the Mahabharata frequently and have 
already been noticed. It is a pity that we have 
neither of these books preserved to us. Shukra Niti 
alone exists but not necessarily in the form in which 
it existed during the epic period. 
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'stly Narada is said to be an expert in the arts 
« 5 fYuddhaand Gandharva. The science of war is 
mentioned in several places and the Nagara Sutra 
which probably was concerned with the construction 
of towns and forts. What authors were known on 
these sciences* we are not told. Nor are we told 
the names of the author or authors on music ; but 
music was undoubtedly studied and cultivated 
during the epic period. There are frequent references 
to the science in the Mahabharata. It is even 
possible that India was the birth-place of music as of 
grammar since Pythagoras is said to have carried his 
seven notes from this country. 

It is perhaps strange that the Smritis are not men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabharata by name. Probably the 
Smritis had no existence then. The Manu-Smriti was, 
as is well known, not a Smriti originally but a Dharma 
Shastra. Dharma Shastra is mentioned in the list 
above quoted and it consisted probably of some 
Sutras. The Smriti literature as a whole is of later 
origin. We may however caution the reader 
against this kind of evidence as we have often done 
before. The absence of the mention of a thing is 
of no value unless it is shown that the mention 
of it was necessary. Nor is it possible to state 
with perfect certainty that there is no mention of 

* The following shloka contains the names of the founders of 
some of the various Shastras. 
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tis in this epic of vast dimensions, 
x a strong corroboration of our idea that in the 
list of the subjects which, Narada himself states in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad, he had studied the 
Smritis do not occur. “What have you learnt’ 5 asks 
Sanat. Kurnara whom Narada requests to teach him 
Brahma and Narada answers “I have studied 
x Rigveda 2 Yajurveda 3 Samaveda 4 Atharvaveda* 
5 Itihasa-Purana 6 Grammar 7 Pitrya ( ritual ) 
8 Rashi (arithmetic or the science of number) 
g Daivanidhi 10 Vakovakyam Ekayafrarn n Deva- 
vidya, 12 Brahma-vidya 13 Bhuta-vidya 14 Kshatra- 
vidya 15 Nakshatra-vidya and .16 Sarpa-Devajana- 
vidya.* Had Smritis been then in existence they 

*■ Prapathaka 7 This list is extremely interesting as it shows 
what subjects of study were in existence at the beginning of the 
epic period and what were yet to be born. The Vedangas 
had, it seems clear, not assumed that status ; their subjects 
were however studied under different names. Thus 
grammar was called Vedanam Vedam, 2 Prosody was called 
Brahma Vidya 3 Joytisha was called Nakshatra Vidya 4 
Kalpa was ritual or 5 Shiksha was perhaps Devavidya 

and probably included Nirukta also. Sarpa—Devajana-Vidya. 
is translated by Sbankara as the science of antidotes and the 
fine arts including dancing, singing, music, architecture, painting 
See. It. is not at all to be wondered that medicine was cultivat ¬ 
ed at so early date from what we find in Egyptian history. Singing 
too was a very old science and the Samaveda actually came into 
existence because certain hymns of the Rigveda were sung. This 
list may well be compared with the list of Narada's qualifications 
quoted in the text. We have of course in addition here the 
science of numbers or which may well have been omitted. It 
xnay be stated by the way that ?;||Qis a word whicb still survives 
in this significance in the commonly known word ^ ow the - 

Kyaya, Sankhya and Yoga are not mentioned in this list and it 
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undoubtedly have been mentioned, 
is necessary to add that the Brahmasutras of 
Badarayana which are later than the Mahabharata 
quote even the Mahabharata as a Smriti. The word 
Smriti or Smaryate is there applied to any authori¬ 


tative sentence which belongs to a booh other than 


the Shrutis or Vedas which word denotes the 
Mantras and the Brahmanas. 

This finishes nearly the whole range of literature 
or subjects of study that existed during the epic 
period. Literature as such had not been born. The 
subjects for study were religion, philosophy, politics, 
grammar, music, language and the practical sciences 
of war, agriculture, medicine, mining and build¬ 
ing all of which probably were in the expend¬ 
ing stage without any standard authors on them. 
The Augustan period of Sanskrit literature came 
after the end of the epic period and even the philo¬ 
sophical literature had yet to be elaborated though, 
as we shall presently show, philosophical speculation 
had attaind its highest growth during the epic 
period. Later writers put together what the masters 


had thought out in that period and wrote treatises 


and Sutras on the six Darshanas which became in¬ 
exorable texts for succeeding generations in India. 


seems that they had not grown into Shastras in the days of the 
Upanishads, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Religion. 

At the beginning of the epic period which we take 
to commence from the end of the Vedic period, the 
religion of the Indo-Aryans was naturally enough 
■purely Vedic. The Vedic religion consisted of 
prayer and sacrifice. It recognised many gods, 
almost all being idealisations of natural phenomena. 
In fact Vedic worship was mainly nature worship. 
The Indo-Aryans were all along pantheistic, identi¬ 
fying the world with God and God with the world. 
They were also heinotheistic as Prof. Max Muller' 
puts it, identifying every god with the rest and the 
supreme and one God. The Rigveda at the begins 
ning of the epic period was already a completed book 
and was looked upon as a revelation. The Rishis 
who had composed the hymns in praise of the several 
Vedic deities, or in prayer to them were already 
divine beings who had uttered these Mantras under 
divine inspiration- The Rigveda was the book of 
revelation and the Yajurveda was the book of ritual. 
The Samaveda was merely a collection of Rigveda 
hymns which were to be chanted. These Vedas, it 
was the duty of every Aryan to learn by heart. It is 
p robable that the Vaishyas did not care much to 
learn by heart this voluminous literature. But the 
Kshatriyas and the Brahmins did it with equal zest. 
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in the'Ramayana that Rama was as well- 


~v&<m in the Vedas as in archery. Yudhisthira too 
was equally learned in the Vedas, but the differentia* 
tion in occupation had in his days begun and the 
learning of the Vedas was being abandoned by the 
Kshatriyas and the practice of the bow by the 
Brahmins. Kama in contempt for the Vedie pro¬ 
ficiency of Yudhisthira says* “you are proficient in a 
Brahmin’s duty, in reciting the Vedas and in per¬ 
forming sacrifices; but do not meddle in fighting nor 
face valiant men,” 

The Kshatriyas as well as the Brahmins performed 
their Sandhya and their sacrifice twice a day with¬ 
out fail. The Ramayana no where omits to men¬ 
tion that Rama and Laxmana and even Sita per¬ 
formed their Sandhya at the props r time. Sandhya 
was a prayer and it consisted of certain Vedic 
Mantras. The sacrifice was the throwing of an obla¬ 
tion of clarified butter and small sticks of parti¬ 
cular trees usually and oblations of flesh occasion¬ 
ally, into the household fire. This fire was kept 
always burning a.nd was usually taken with the 
householder wherever he went. This fire worship 
was not very troublesome as at first sight appears 
and it was attended to by every Aryan at least 
every Brahmin and Kshatriya religiously and scru- 
pulously. 

We have a graphic description of the daily religi¬ 
ous duty performed by Yudhisthira and also by 
Krishna in the Mahabharata. We have already 
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:ed the first description given in chapter 
the Dronaparva. Yudhisthira rises early, bathes 
and first does his Sandhya or prayer. He next 
enters the sacrificial fire apartment and throws the 
usual oblations of sacred sticks and clarified butter 
into the fire reciting the requisite Vedic Mantras/ 
So also in the Udyogaparva chapter 83 we have a 
very interesting description of how Krishna starts on 
his journey to Hastinapura to mediat e peace between 
the belligerentst “Having performed his early 
morning duties, and having bathed and become 
clean and having decked himself Krishna worship¬ 
ped the sun and the fire,” The worship of the sun 
is the chief part of the daily Sandhya and the wor¬ 
ship of the fire means the usual sacrifice with sticks 
and clarified butter, When in the evening he reached 
Vrikasthala and the western sky was red with the 
evening glare, he got down from his chariot and 
having made ablutions performed the evening 
Sandhya.^: In short both in the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata we find the Kshatriyas and the 
Brahmins careful and punctual in the performance 
of their Sandhya and sacrifice. 

Both Krishna and Yudhisthira are shown in the 
above passages to have, after performing their 
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to have been a very old practice though it may 
not have been as old as the beginning of the 
epic period. 

It must however be remarked that there was .yet 


no idol worship. In the detailed descriptions of 
what Krishna and Yudhisthira did in their daily 


religious duty, we have no mention of their having 
worshipped idols; if there had been any idol-worship 
it would assuredly have been mentioned. We are 
therefore constrained to hold that idol worship had 
no existence in the beginning of the epic period. 
Idol worship was the outcome of Buddhism and 
Jainism and the orthodox Indo-Aryans were influ¬ 
enced by the catching example of Jains and Baud- 
dhas worshipping idols of Buddha and of Jaina 
and imitating their example had temples 
raised to Vishnu and Shiva and other Vedic and 
non'Vedic deities. We accordingly find in the 
interpolated chapters in the Mahabharata—chapters 
which we have shown to be interpolated on other 
grounds—a mention of temples arid idols. So in the 
Bhishmaparva where the evil omens are described 
which precede the fight we find it stated that the 
idols of gods trembled laughed, emitted blood 
from their mouths, perspired, or fell down”* Even 
these appear to be idols in the public temples. We 
have still no mention of daily idol worship at home. 
The Grihya Sutras which describe the daily duties 
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7 a Brahmin and other twice-born castes do 
ention any idol worship. These Sutras cannot be 
much later tlmn the Mahabharata and we may be 
sure that idol worship as a daily duty did not exist 
even at the end of the epic period. 

The Vedic deities were thirty-three in number but 
all the deities did not come thus to be idolized. The 
thirty-three gods of the Vedas were the 8 Vasus, the 
n Rudras, the 12 Adityas, l'ndra and Prajapati, as 
mentioned in a passage of the Brihadaranyd 
Upanishad.* The Mahabharata enumerates these 
33 deitiesf somewhat differently, probably as they 
were worshipped at the close of the epic period. 
The thirty-three gods were 11 Rudras 12 Adityas 
•8 Vasus and z Ashvins named severally as follows;— 


Rudras, 

Adityas. 

Vasus. 

Ashvins. 

x Ajaikapad 

1 Armha 

i Dhara 

1 Nasatya 

2 Ahirbudhnya 

2 Bhaga 

2 Dhru wa 

2 Dasra, being 

3 Pinaki 

3 Mitra 

3 Soma 

the sons 

4 Aparajita 

4 Varuna 

4 Savitri 

of Mar- 

5 Rita 

5 Dhata 

5 Auila (wind) 

tanda or 

6 Pitrirupa 

6 Aryama 

6 An ala (fire) 

the sun. 

7 Tryambaka 

7Jayanta 

7 Pratyusha (morning) 

8 Maheshvara 

8 Bhaskara 

8 Prabhasa (evening) 

9 Vrishakapi 

9 Tvashta 



20 Shambhu 

10 Pushan 



ir Havana 

xx Indra 




12 Vishnu 




How and when this classification was made we 
are not in a position to state, but this list includes 
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Vedic deities in one class or another, and the 


rwriader is that Varuna, Indra and Vishnu are in¬ 
cluded among the Adityas while among the ir 
Rudras we find no names which are those of any 
other distinct deities. All the names of the n 
Rudras are still the names of Shiva. The Vasus in¬ 
clude the moon and the fire and the wind. 

Out of these gods only Shiva and Vishnu ap« 
parently were idolized as they grew into importance 
towards the close of the epic period. Why these 
two rose into importance to the exclusion of Indra 
who appears even in Buddha’s time to be still the 
chief god, it is not easy to explain. But certain it is 
that Shiva and Vishnu had already by the close of 
the epic period attained to the position which they 
have ever since occupied in the Indian godhead. 
A thousand names were given to each of them and 
the Sahasranamas of both are to be found in the 
Mahabharata itself. The pre-eminence of Vishnu is 
to be seen even in the Brahnianas and the Upa- 
riishads. Krishna-worship which grew throughout 
the epic period identified Vishnu with Krishna and 
be was ascribed a form accordingly a dark 

colour and four hands which carried Shankha, 
Chakra, Gada and Padma. This conception of 
Vishnu’s form is to be found fh the WaKabharata 
in several places and was undoubtedly the form after 
which his images were made. The pre-eminence 
of Shiva is perhaps of later date, being noticed 
in the Shvetashvatara Upanishad for the first 
time. The form which h,as been assigned to 
him is however twofold. In it we see the blending 
of Aryan and non-Aryan ideas. In the Aryan 
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m Shiva is a devotee fair in complexion, 



^matted hair on his head and almost naked. The 
other form in which he came to be worshipped was 
-apparently borrowed from the non-Aryans. The 
phallic emblem probably worshipped by the non- 
Aryans was identified with Shiva and we find him 
worshipped in this form even in the Mahabharata* 
There is a strange story given in explanation of this 
form in the Sauptika Parva of the Mahabharata 
chap. 17. Whatever its value, there is no doubt 
that the worship of the phallic emblem was firmly 
established towards the end of the epic period. 
Shiva was adored in both these forms mz- 9 a human 
form which was not an unpleasiug one as also in 
Linga form and the latter worship was believed to be 
more efficatious.* We believe that the latter wor¬ 
ship must have been of a non-Aryan origin inas- ■ 
much as we find no trace of it in the Vedic literature. 
Vedic Shiva is both a terrible and a beneficent deity 
assuming all sorts of forms being identified with the 
terrific as well as the pleasing phenomena of nature* 
In the usual strain of the Vedic religion ail these 
different deities were looked upon as the manifesta¬ 
tions of the one all pervading eternal God or Para 
Brahma and both Vishnu and Shiva were from the 
first identified with the Para-Brahma. The Upa- 
nishads give that honour to these two deities only 
and to none else. Prajapati and Indra remain still 
secondary manifestations while Vishnu and Shiva 
are both identified with the highest soul. 
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popular mind, however, there is something 
del in the worship of the two. The antagonism 
ofThe two cults of Shiva and Vishnu must have 
been very old and may have dated from before the 
end of the epic period. There is no hint of course of 
this antagonism in the Mahabharata and as we have 
said elsewhere one of the greatest and noblest aims 
of Sauti in his recasting and re-editing the Bharata 
was to bring together and reconcile all orthodox cults. 
Nle thus ha ve Sh i va and Vishnu egually praised in 
the Mahabharata a nd th at is the reason why this great 
epfe"Kas''Becoi 5 e'the rallying point for Hinduism as 
a whole. One may however well discern that Sauti 
consciously and purposely brings in the praise of 
Shiva where the reader might incline too much to¬ 
wards Vishnu and often makes Krishna himself the 
mouth-piece for the praise of the former. So in the 
Dronaparva when Krishna and Arjuna come un¬ 
scathed out of the fire-Astra thrown by Ashvat- 
thama, the latter was amazed and inquired of 
Vyasa the reason of it. Vyasa enters on a praise of 
Shiva and details how Krishna had obtained the 
boon of freedom from death by any Astra by pro¬ 
pitiating Shiva. And in the Dronaparva Vyasa 
tells Arjuna that he was preceded on that day of 
hard fight when he killed Jayadratha, by Shiva 
himself who bore down all his . opponents with his 
Shula. These and other evidently concious at¬ 
tempts are made to bring together the two orthodox 
sects who had taken their stand round Vishnu and 
Shiva respectively. 

Vishnu as a manifestation was usually identified 
with the protecting power of God and Shiva with 
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destructive, Shiva accordingly c omes injn 


Jrfahabharata wherever a terrible destruction of 
human life is taking place; as when Ashvatthama 


commenced the slaughter of innocent beings at night. 
The Indian Trinity Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesha, 
with different functions assigned to them is also 
clearly indicated in the shloka quoted below. 1 
That trinity was again united in another deity 
which though not a Vedie deity is a very old Indian 
deity viz : Dattatreya. This benevolent-creative- 
destructive combined form of the supreme being is 
twice mentioned in the Mahabharata. In the 
Vanaparva chapt. 115 we are told that Sahasrar- 
juna got a miraculous golden \i mana by the favour 
of Dattatreya.f And in Shantiparva chapter 49 
the same story is repeated. Dattatreya is said to 
be the son of Atri (chapt. 91 Anu.) but the interest¬ 
ing story of his birth is not given in the 
Mahabharata. 

Another non-Vedic deity mentioned in the Maha¬ 
bharata is Skauda, the comauder-m-chief of the for- 
I ces of Shiva and of the gods generally. The 
worship of Skanda was in epic days -very prevalent 
in India though in modern times he is not much wor¬ 
shipped. It is impossible to say whether Skanda 
is an Aryan or non-Aryan deity. He represents and 
\ leads all the powers of destruction. The story of 
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35 


the Ann, chap. 84 and 85 and which is nearly 
the same as the one which Kalidasa has poetically 
handled in his Kumara-sambhava. Kumara or 
Skanda is in the former story not the son of Shiva 
and Parvati but the son of Agni who being 
enamoured of the wives of the seven Rishis gave 
up all avocation. Svaha his wife consequently 
assumed the form of the wife of each Rishi except 
Arundhati and approached and pleased Agni. 
Skanda was thus really the son of Agni and Svaha 
and only indirectly of the six Rishi-Patnis and hence 
was called six-mothered. He is called the son of 
Ruclra because Agni is identified with Rudra, He 
was bred up by the Krittikas and hence called Karti- 
keya. Being selected the commander-in-chief of 
his army by Indra he defeated and destroyed the 
Asuras, His immediate followers were the deities 
of destruction and among them the Matris who 
devour children before they arrive at the age of 
sixteen. To propitiate these Matris and Skanda, 
their leader, became naturally the care and duty of 
every mother and Skanda-worship naturally grew 
into importance and popular favour. His names 
are also collected in the Mahabharata and specially 
recounted at the request of Yudhisthira. Chapter 32 
of the Vanaparva ends with the Phalashruti or the 
recounting of the merit and fruit of reciting these 
names. Among the Tithis peculiarly sacred to 
Skanda were the 5th and the 6th of the bright half 
as he was anointed commander-in-chief on the 5th 
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conquered the enemies of the gods on the opfy 1 j 
e worship of Skanda appears thus both Aryan and 
non-Aryan in origin and is properly speaking a 
worship of demons (or Grahas as they are called ), 
Matris, Kumaris, Pramathas, Parishadas and others 
with their manifold fanciful forms looked upon as 
the destroyers of men and children by various 
diseases.* 

Next to Skanda worship may he . mentioned the 
worship of Durga or the goddess of destruction. 
STiakti or Durga worship is mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata and must have prevailed about the end of the 
epic period. Sauti whose attempt at bringing to¬ 
gether all orthodox worship has been noticed before 
brings in Durga somewhat irrelevantly at the very 
time when the great fight between the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas is to begin and a little before the great 
Gita is preached. Chapter 23 of the Bhishmaparva 
contains the Durga Stotra which Arjuna was made 
by Krishna to recite in order to enable him to des¬ 
troy his enemies. Durga or Shakti was connected 
in popular belief with Rudra who is the chief god 


* The superstitions of the common people were used 
for inculcating a moral life. The Pramathas were supposed 
to seize a man "when he was unclean or when he had dis¬ 
respected an honourable man" as much as when he slept 
with his feet on the wrong side of the bed &c. Charms 
ware also prescribed to prevent seizure by ghosts such as having 
Gorochana or Akshatas in the hand or keeping a cat or a yellow or 
a black ram &c., (Aim. chap. 131). Demons, ghosts and their 
tribe grew into still greater power later on and the horrible 
practices and absurd beliefs of later times are well reflected in the 
stories given in the Brihat-Katha-Sarit-Sagara, the Mahakala of 
Ujjain being the centre of snch later superstitions. 
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truction though she wields terrible power inde- 
hdently of him. In the Stotra or hymn above 
mentioned we have a few indications of the mytho¬ 
logical exploits of Durga} and in it we also see her 
identified under the usual heinotheistic tendency of 
the Indo-Aryans with Sarasvati and Shri who are 
her more humane manifestations. 

To take a resume :—while at the beginning of 
the epic period the religion of the Indo-Aryans 
was purely Vedic, it was a blend of Aryan and 
non-Aryan worship towards its close. Vedic 
prayers and Vedic sacrifices were the only 
modes of worship at the beginning. In the lapse 
of the centuries which followed, non-Vedic 
deities and non-Vedic forms of worship were added. 
Shiva had how two forms Aryan and non-Aryan. 
Skanda was added to assuage the fears of mothers 
and sick men and Durga or Shakti was the god¬ 
dess who was the special deity of slaughter. Idola¬ 
try was also introduced in imitation of the Buddhists 
and forms were assigned to Vishnu, Shiva, Skanda, 
and Durga which perhaps they did not possess before. 
As the Indo-Aryans became mixed in race so also did 
their religion gradually become mixed. Pure non- 
Aryan worship was however still abhorred and it is 
curious to note that among the evil practices which 
it is said will come into vogue in the degenerate Kali 
age is the worship of Edukas or fanciful images 
made of mud on walls* as some aboriginal people 
must have done even then. 

Let us now turn to other objects and methods of 
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sional worship. The Shraddha was peculiarly^| j[ j 
an institution. The worship of the manes of the 
ancestors was performed as zealously on the banks of 
the Tiber as of the Ganges. The Shraddh a ceremony 
has been described in detail in the Mahahharata in 
several places. The Pitris or the manes were fond 
of flesh and flesh of several kinds with different de¬ 
grees of merit was offered in Shraddhas. Brahmins 
learned in the Vedas alone were to be feasted at the 
Shraddhas and objectionable classes ofBrahmins have 
been carefally enumerated.* To feed any ordinary 
Brahmins was allowable in case of a ceremony which 
related to the worship of the gods but for Shraddhas 
Brahmins learned in the Vedas alone were to be 
selected. This direction helped much the preserva* 
tion of the Vedas and must on that account alone 
be praised. 

Oblations of cooked rice were offered to the 
manes along with the food prepared for the 
Brahmins and it is stated in the Rahasya Dharmas 
or esoteric doctrines (Anu. chapt. 125) that the first 
Pinda or oblation should be thrown into water* 
the second eaten by the performer’s wife and the 
third burnt in fire. This procedure is not now 
followed nor is it probably generally known. 


* The following shlokas are very interesting in this connection 
showing what Brahmins were considered objectionable for both 
Daiva and Paitrya ceremonial. 

fair sire* 1 

ifrftratt era li W 

1 
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,d/iha was usually performed on the Amavasya^ 
s also on several special Tithis and Nakshatras. 
It would be improper to enter into other details 
regarding Shraddhas and we go on to the Aloka- 
dana and the Balidana which are now almost 
obsolete. Every householder had to put lamps, give 
oblations of rice and make presents of flowers daily 
at several important spots to propitiate gods and 
demons. Lamps were to be placed in dangerous 
spots in the hills, in jungles, in temples, and in the 
crossing of roads every evening and oblations ior 
gods, Yakshas, Rakshasas and others were to be 
given by householders, made of different materials 

such as milk and curds for gods, flesh and wine for 

Yakshas and Rakshasas, fried grain with lotuses 
for serpents and raw sugar and sesamum for ghosts* 
The Baliharana which some Brahmins now-a-days 
perform every day is probably a shortened form 
of a more elaborate offering of oblations which took 
place every day in every house in different parts of 
it and in the streets passing by it. We can well 
understand from this how Charudatta proceeds to 
give oblations in the several parts of his house and 
places lighted lamps in several spots and in the streets. 
These offerings were daily made and it was con¬ 
sidered irreligious to take food without making them.* 
To make gifts was always looked upon as a very 
meritorious act. The merit of gifts of different 
kinds is enumerated in the Anushasanaparva with 
great details and gold, cows, sesamum and food 
are the principal items prescribed for being given 


* Chap. 98 Anushasana Parva. 
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ay. The "gift of cows was rated very higfc 
ows had as we have stated elsewhere become 
sacred already. To beat a cow, nay even to touch 
her with the foot was sinful and her urine and 1 
dung were sacred and purifying.* The gifts of 
cows therefore have always been considered very 
meritorious from ancient times and even the Upa- 
nishads speak of gifts of cows made to Brahmins by 
kings and sacrifices. Tila or sesamum have lost 
their importance in modern India and are neither 
much eaten nor much given away. The Maha- 
bharata, it rnay however be noted, devotes several 
chapters to the praise of Tila and Tifa gifts. 

To observe fasts was another item in the religious 
system of the Indo-Aryans as of many other peoples. 
How fasts arose it is not our purpose to discuss but * 
fasting as a meritorious action was believed in from 
the time of the Upanishads which we look upon as 
contemporary with the beginning of the epic period. 
Different methods of fasting are described in 
chapters 105 and 106 of the Anushasanaparva with 
different degrees of merit and fruit, the general 
strain of which is however the same in all viz ., that 
the observer of a fast goes to heaven and enjoys the 
company of Apsaras and Deva-Kanyas,—a thing 
which seems strange to modern ears and which is 
perhaps not very common even in the Mahabharata. 
The fast was to increase by days such as one day’s 
fast, two days’ fast, three days’ fast and so on in each 
month throughout the year.f No fast however was 
to exceed one month at a time. Moreover it is the 

* Pm $ m II 3TI*TT 
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tkjtrnins and the Kshatriyas who were to perfor 
€h long fasts and not Vaishyas and Shudras. 11 
This is a provision in consonance with the general 
spirit of the religion of .the Indo-Aryans who did 
not allow the Shudras to perform any religious 
austerities. And it is perhaps this provision which 
led to the growing popularity of Jainism towards 
the end of the epic period. Jainism, it must be re¬ 
membered, borrowed two planks from the then 
orthodox religion of' India viz., fasting and absten¬ 
tion from slaughter and Jainism not only increased 
the highest limit prescribed for fasting but allowed 
all its adherents whether Vaishyas or Shudras to, 
fast and thus secured the favour of the lower classes. 

The Tithis specially mentioned as fit for fasting 
are Panchami, Shashthi, Ashtami and Chaturdashi 
of the dark half (Arm. chapt. 106, 13.) It is strange 
that these Tithis are not now usually observed as 
fasts. The Ekadashi fast is not mentioned in the 
Mahabharata nor the Dvadashi or Pradosha fast 
both of which are now so common and which belong 
to the worship of Vishnu and Shiva respectively. 
The absence of .their mention may perhaps be ex¬ 
plained on the supposition that the Tithis mention 
ed do not exhaust the list. It is however a remark¬ 
able thing that in chapt. 109 of the same Parva we 
find that a Vrata is mentioned wherein the 
worshipper is to worship Vishnu on the 12th or 
Dvadashi of each month under different names 
which are worth while quoting here. The names, 
of course beginning with the month of Margashir 
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are i Keshava 2 Narayana 3 Madhava 


uovinda 5 Vishnu 6 Madhusudana 7 Trivikrama 
8 Vamana 9 Shridhara 10 Hrishikesha 11 Padmafta- 
bha and 12 Damodara. These names are now 
repeated in this order in the beginning of Sandhya 
every day with twelve more which go to form the 
well known 24 names of Vishnu. Lastly we may 
remark before passing on that fasts are measured 
in the Mahabharata by the number of meats which 
one does not take, two meals being allowed for one 
day. Thus the fast called Ekabhakta means 
abstaining from one meal. So again shasthe bhakte 
means abstaining from fives meals and taking the 6th 
meal i. e . fasting for two days and a half. 

Allied with fasting was the growing belief in 
Ahimsa or abstention from all destruction of animal 
life. The belief in Ahimsa was one of the chief 
items of the popular creed at the end of the epic 
period. How it was introduced and how it gradu¬ 
ally gained strength we have discussed in another 
place. There is a strange contrast in the different 
episodes given in the Mahabharata on this subject* 
While the discourse of Dharmavyadha actually sup¬ 
ports the killing of animals and the eating of flesh, we 
find in the conversation between Tuladhara and 
Jajali in chapt. 264 and 265 of the Shantiparva both 
these stigmatised as irreligious and the Vedic texts 
which sanction animal sacrifices and animal food 
treated as spurious texts put in by voracious people, 
In the Karnaparva again we find Krishna laying stress 
imsa as the highest religion.* It is sometimes 
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i&fhat Ahimsa was first preached by Buddhis __ 
/ainism but Ahimsa was long established before 
the rise of these religions and even Herodotus refers 
to the Ahimsa doctrine held by some Indians and 
Ahimsa is recommended even in the Upanishads. It 
speaks volumes in favour of the strength of the humane 
sentiment of the Indo-Aryans that they gave up, 
thousands of years ago, their most palatable food in 
obedience to this feeling of compassion for animal 
life.* 

ffhe four Ashramas and the four castes have dis¬ 
tinguished the Indo-Aryan religion almost from 
times immemorial.^ We have noticed the institution 
of caste in a separate chapter ami will notice here 
the institution of Ashrama. (The Ashrama is a 
peculiarly Indian idea^ A. man’s life is divided into 
four parts and each part is assigned its chief duty 
In the first part a man ought to learn and to live 
celibate. In the second he should marry and 
working for his livelihood make due provision for 
his progeny. In the third he should gradually retire 
from the concerns of this world and accustom him. 
self to an ascetic mode of life and in the fourth he 
should become an ascetic entirely and devote him¬ 
self to the contemplation of God. $The rules for the 
observance of these four Ashramas and their duties 
are elaborately laid down in the Mahabharata, in 

* This revulsion of feeling is plainly indicated in the Vickaknu 
legend given in chap. 266 of the Shantiparva. Seeing the trunk 
Of an ox just killed in sacrifice, Vichakhnu’s feelings were moved 
and he ordained “that sacrifices should be performed without 
slaughter. Every religious act, Manu has ordained, should be 
based on Ahimsa/' 
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Shanti and Anushasana Parvas which form; £ 
ic were, a separate treatise on the religion of epic 
India. There is not the least doubt that at the 
beginning of the epic period the Ashrama was a 
living inst it utionJy ike the laws of Lycurgus in 
Sparta;^>ut by and by the Ashrama became more 
and more theoretical than real^ The education of 
youths which was compulsory on all the Aryan 
castes became by and by neglected and ignorance 
and illiteracy increased. There was a great depar¬ 
ture from the principles of the Ashrama institution 
in another direction also. The ascetic tedencies of 
the Indo-Aryans have already been noticed else¬ 
where. But the wise Rishis of the Upanishad period 
had prudently ordained that it was not every man 
who could be an asectic. Frail humanity required to 
be chastened and softened before a man could 
aspire to be an ascetic. The renunciation of the 
world required as much a preparation and a regular 
course of training for it as the proper and successful 
enjoyment of life required previous education. (The 
Ashramas were therefore very wisely arranged the 
first two being related to the enjoyment of this world 
and the last two to the renunciation of it. The 
first of the forme* couple was a preparation for the 
second. A youth having learnt all the Vedas or as 
much of them as was necessary and having learnt 
such other subjects of study as suited his future life 
entered on the Grihasthashrama which aspired at 
the moderate and moral enjoyment of all that this 
world has to offer. When his passions were satisfied 
he was asked to turn towards a spiritual life. This 
third stage of bis life, the Vanaprastha, was the pre- 
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%n for the Sanyasa. The Sanyasa A.shrama 
was thus the crowning stage of a man’s life after 
he had passed though the three previous stages and 
a man who reaches Sansyasa in this way becomes 
really an adorable being. The position of a 


Sanyasi was however charming to many and they 
sought to be Sanyasis at any period of their life and 
without going through its necessary preparation. 
Buddhism caught up this leaning towards asceticism 
and made the Sanyasa extremely easy for everybody. 
It disregarded all the safeguards which the ortho¬ 
dox Shastras had laid down for the Sanyasa and 
the result was that Buddhism brought about its own 
downfall} by the illiteracy and the immorality of 
its monks. 


The ideas of heaven and hell are probably the 
oldest in the world and they are so even in India. 
The Vedas speak constantly of Svarga or heaven 


though they speak very little or not at 


or 


all of Niraya 
hell as they 


hell. The ideas of heaven and 
existed during epic days are well depicted in the 
Svargarohanaparva where Vyasa like alx immortal 
poets gives us a glimpse of these invisible worlds 
through the agency of an actor who goes there bodily. 
Yuddhisthira who had lived the,^most exemplary 
life in this world went to heaven in human form 
and saw everything with his own eyes. On entering 
heaven accompanied by the messengers of the gods 
the first on whom his eyes fell was Duryodhana seated 
on a great seat and blazing like a blessed being. He 
was amazed. The man who had sacrificed lakhs of 
human lives for the sake of his own gain, the man who 
had treated Draupadi so basely in presence of her hus* 
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ds and elders ! How did he obtain that blei 
? There was no justice in heaven he thought* 
His brothers were to be seen nowhere. He en¬ 
treated his friends to take him where his brothers 
were and not to take him to a place where he would 
have to associate with that avaricious and sinful 
man. He was accordingly taken through a passage 
pitch dark and foul-smelling, to a river with boiling 
water and a forest of trees whose leaves were as 
sharp as sword-blades. He saw there hundreds of 
sinful men being punished according to their dues 
in different modes of infernal punishment. He felt 
excruciating pain himself at even the sight and 
unable to behold the scene turned back. The 
unhappy creatures cried with one voice “Stay 
Yuddhisthira stay we feel a respite in our suffering 
by your gracious presence/* “Who are you*’ he 
asked; “we are” replied they “Nakula, Sahadeva 
Draupadi, Kama, Drishtadyunvna and so on/ 

That was still more exasperating; what grievous 
sin had these committed? The whole thing was pain¬ 
fully inexplicable. At that juncture the gods came 
to the place and the whole scene, the darkness, the 
Vaitarni river, the instruments of torture, every 
thing disappeared. “Come, oh blessed king” said 
India to him “this is enough; you need not be 
pulled. Every man has his heap of merit and of 
sin. He who has less merit enjoys the fruit of it first 
and then goes to bell. He who has less sin is first 
punished for his sin and then goes to heaven. You 
have seen the tortures of hell. That punishment 
is sufficient for the deception you practised when 
Drona was killed. Come, all your brothers and 
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relatives have also been punished and yo 
them happy and resplendent in heaven. 
Bathe in this heavenly Ganges and you will be 
bereft of your earthly coil-” We have quoted the 
above description at some length as it gives the 
Indo-Aryan idea of heaven and hell in a very 
charming story and has besides a strong moral 
teaching of its own. 

Heaven 5 " and hell were not however the 
ever-lasting abode of all souls. 1 he Indo-Aryans 
also beleived in their transmigration. Perhaps 
both these ideas had different origins and were sub¬ 
sequently fitted together. When the soul with its 
Lingadeha or astral body which always accompa¬ 
nies it had enjoyed in heaven or atoned in hell 
according to its merit or sin, it came back to this 
world and was born in some form or another accord¬ 
ing to its actions. We reserve to the next chapter 
the details of the theory of transmigration of souls, of 
which Indiajs admitted to be the birth-place. Pytha¬ 
goras carried it to the west, the followers of Buddha 
carried it to the east, to China and Japan. Every 


* There were many blessed places included in the word heaven 
and we have a description of these several Lokas as they are 
called in the Sabhaparva and also in the Udyogaparva. It does 
not however appear that there were different hells; it is a common 
mistake.^o suppose that Patala, Rasatala and other like places were 
places for the punishment of souls. The Rasatala for instance 
which was the 7th Tala of this earth was the happiest place in 
the world to live where the Surabhi cow lived, constantly 
giving forth heavenly milk, The following shloka in praise of this 
Uika is cited in the Paranas. 
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lilosophy and religion which had its birth in 
^ med with the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul and its transmigration under the law of Karma. 

It is worthy of remark that the early law-givers 
turned this doctrine to the support of morality. It 
is preached in the Mahabharata as well as in the 
Smiritis that those men who committed particular 
sins in this life were born in particular species of 
animals. In chapter 3 of the Anushasanaparva 
the several sins are detailed with their several conse¬ 
quences. For instance, a man who kills a woman 
first suffers punishment in the region of Yama for 
twenty lives, is then born as a worm in which life 
he lives for twenty years and then is horn as man, A 
man who steals food becomes a fly and having suffered 
the evils of living in swarms of flies for many months 
is then born again as man. Beliefs like these had a 
great hold cn the minds of the masses and were 
vividly instrumental in deterring men from commit¬ 
ting immoral and sinsful acts. 

In India as elsewhere religion was never 
separated from the practice of a highly moral 
and cleanly life. The moral life was essential 
to the religious in every aspect. Even the 
ascetic and the Yogi must live a moral life if he 
wished to succeed in his spiritual aspirations. Good 
conduct is preached throughout the Mahah'iarata 
with a force which can never be mistaken. The rules 
of conduct or Achara are well summed up in chapter 
104 of the Anushasanaparva which is worthy of 
study, though we refrain from quoting it at length. 
We shall however close this chapter by quoting 
some of the Shapathas or oaths which are to be found 
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e/Mahabaharata and which show in an interest- 

_ lanner what things were considered specially 

sinful or irreligious in epic days. In Anu. chapter 93 
where the seven Rishis accuse one another with the 

theft of lotus stalks collected for food, each swears 
his innocence as follows. Atri swore. ‘'He touches 
the cow with his foot or makes water facing the sun 
or recites the Vedas on offdays who steals the lotus 
stalks.” Vasishtha declared “He keeps dogs or 
becomes a Sanyasi and then leads a pleasure seeking 
life who steals the lotus stalks or he kills the man 
who has sought refuge with him or takes money ior 
his daughter, or earns money from the cultivators (?)” 
Kashyapa swore “He speaks any thing anywhere 
or misappropriates a thing deposited with him or 
bears false witness who &c; or eats the flesh of 
animals not slaughtered for sacrifice or gives alms 
to unworthy persons, or has sexual intercourse by 
day.” Bharadvaja said. “May he be cruel to 
women, to cows and to his family members and 
ill-treat Brahmins, who steals &c. or may he recite 
Riks and Yajus after disregarding the preceptor or 
offer oblations in non-sacrificial fire.” Jamadagni 
said “May he pass foeces in water or have sexual 
intercourse with his wife beyond the prescribed 
period after the monthly course; or may he live by 
the gains of his wife or be a mutual guest of friends 
who steals &c.” Gautama swore “May he give up 
the sacrificial fire or sell Soma or live with a Shudra 
wife in a village which has one well only, who steals 
&c.” Vishvamitra said “May his parents and 
servants be fed by another, or may he be an unclean 
Brahmin or a man puffed up with his 'riches or a 
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. ious agriculturist, or a servant fed on y< 
I-i2grant of grain or the preceptor of a king or the 
sacrificer of one who is not fit to sacrifice, who 
steals &c.” Arundhati said “May she constantly 
insult her mother-in-law, or be angry with her 
husband, or eat sweet preparations alone who steals 
&c., or may she eat Saktus at home at night or be 
unfit for cohabitation or the mother of a coward.” 
The maid servant swore “May she tell lies or quarrel 
with her relatives, or accept price tor her daughter 
who steals &c., or having cooked food eat it herself 
or die by some bad act.” The cowherd said “May 
he be born again as a slave or be without children 
and without wealth; or without worship of the gods, 
who steals.” There are Shapathas like these in 
several places in the Mahabharata and they present 
an interesting picture of the social and religious life 
of the Indians in epic days. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Philosophy. 

The Mahabharata contains many episodes-and dis¬ 
cussionswhich throw a flood of light on the devel 
opmetitof philosophical speculation in ancient 
India. Indeed the Mahabharata specially engrosses 
the attention of the reader by the charm and variety 
of its philosophical disquisitions^ These disquisitions 
are scattered all over the vast epic. The Bhagavad- 
gita stands at the head of such philosophical epi¬ 
sodes and is deservedly ranked next in authority to 
the Upanishads. The Anugita, the major portion of 
the Moksha-dharma section of the Shantiparva, the 
Sanatsujatiya in the Udyogaparva, the Dharma- 
vyadha discourse in the Vanaparva and many other | 
smaller episodes and dialogues form a voluminous t 
and at the same time interesting material for the 
study of ancient Indian Philosophy. The Ramayana, 
as we have elsewhere remarked, is devoid of philoso¬ 
phical interest containing as it does only one philo¬ 
sophical discourse which throws some light on the 
state of the orthodox feeling towards Jainism and 
Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Philosophical speculation in India, as is well 
known, is as old as the Rigveda which contains in 
some of its hymns the boldest and the most profound 
attempts of the human mind to pry into the hidden 
secrets of nature. The Upanishads, the latest 
portions of the r edas, contain very eloquent exposi¬ 
tions of those theories about man and nature which 
n 
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gradually assumed the name ot the Vedant 
sophy. These orthodox speculations were probably 
contemporaneous with other speculations of a more 
radical nature, speculations which went the length 
of denying the very existence of God. 1 he Upani- 
shads contain hints of such systems of belief. I Ire 
names of Kapila and Charvaka are not however to 
be found in the ten oldest Upanishads of unquestioned 
authority. It is therefore difficult to determine 
whether these subsequently well known thinkers 
lived in the Vedic or the epic period. 

The epic period, however, clearly opens with the 
errand well reasoned philosophy of the Upanishads 
and the unorthodox doctrines which are now known 
as those of Kapila and Charvaka. It is not unnatural 
to expect that certain ideas must have been common 
to all these systems of thought. The five senses and 

the five elements are probably as old as the crudest 

attempts at philosophical speculation in India; these 
form as it were the axioms of all Indian philosophies. 

It may be noted that the Indo-Aryans count the 
elements as five while their equally philosophical 
brethren of the west, the Greeks, were satisfied with 
four. To quote a German author,* “ The four 
elements which compose and preserve the world 
(now surviving merely in folklore and poetry) t 
have a long and glorious history. Aristotle em¬ 
bodied them in his theory of nature and his 
authority impressed on them the stamp of unim¬ 
peachability and sped them over the stream of cen¬ 
turies.” The theory of four elements composing 
the universe suggests itself to every keen observer of 


* Goinperz (Greek Thinkers page 238). 
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We by the three obvious states of matter viz., thi 
id, the liquid and the gaseous while the fourth ele¬ 
ment is suggested by the phenomenon so dazzling.to 
the senses which accompanies combustion. Earth, 
water, air and fire were thus the four most obvious 
elements into which the whole material world was 
resolvable. How did the Inda-Aryans come to add 
the fifth element Akasha or ether which the greatest 
scientists of modern times have come to believe in 
only in recent times ? 

It is probable that the Indo-Aryans arrived at this 
element in their desire to reduce the whole world to 
one element and that one eventually to God himself. 
It is a matter of observation that solids resolve them¬ 
selves into fluids, fluids by the aid of fire into 
air or the gaseous state and air must resolve itself 
into a still finer element the Akasha which fills all 
space and which, if not derived from, is itself the 
primary cause of the universe. The Indo-Aryan 
Vedantic philosophers strictly speaking therefore 
believe in one element only viz., the Akasha or more 
correctly still the Para-Brahma itself. The Upani- 
shads clearly state that from God was created the 
Akasha, from Akasha air, from air fire, from fire 
water and from water the earth. They also believe 
that at the time of dissolution these elements will 
dissolve in the above order reversed. 

The five senses of man may also have suggested 
the existence of a fifth element. The senses of hearing, 
touch, sight, taste and smell have according to 
Indian philosophy corresponding qualities in objects 
•which act on these senses and the number of ele¬ 
ments may have been so conceived as to answer to 



•ki4 number of senses and qualities. It is beli 
.hat Akasha the last element has only one quality viz., 
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Shabda while each succeeding element has its own 
special quality together with all the qualities of the 
preceding elements, the earth, the last and the fifth 
element, for instance, being possessed of all the five 
qualities of Shabda, Sparsha, Rupa, Rasa and 
Gandha.* This theory of five elements and their 
qualities increasing in number as we ascend to the 
more complex element is the a, b, c, of every Indian 
philosophy and no philosophical disquisition in the 
Mahabharata omits to enumerate the five elements and 
their qualities, however tedious the repetition may be.f 

The resoultion of the material world into five 
elements with their distinctive qualities was a com¬ 
paratively easy and obvious first step in philosophy 
and all ancient philosophers whether eastern or 
western are agreed on this point. But on the next 
there was a great divergence. The question was 
whether the five elements, their five qualities and 
the five senses were sufficient to explain all the 
phenomena of this world, whether they sufficed to 
explain life, consciousness, will and reason. In fine 
is there a spiritual existence distinct from the 
material ? That is a question which has eternally 
vexed and divided the thinkers of all ages and of all 
countries. The Nastikas maintained that the 
psychical phenomena in the world could be explained 
on the supposition that life is but an attribute of a 

* This is different from Nyaya which holds that Shabda resides 
in Akasha alone. 

f it may be remarked here that the Charvakas and others who 
did not believe in God believed in four elements only and denied 
the existence of Akasha. 
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urtaZulr kind of combination of the elements. I 

_ferPanchashikha episode given in the Shantiparva 

chap. 218 we have an interesting dialogue between 
Janaka who is here called by the additional epithet 
of janadeva, probably to distinguish him from the 
Janaka of the Upanishads, and Panchashikha a 
highly gifted teacher of philosophy who having 
defeated all the professors of the different shades of 
opinions in Janaka’s court had compelled him to be 
his pupil and follower. This Panchashikha is himself 
said to be a follower of Kapila and we actually 
find from other sources that the name of Pancha¬ 
shikha occurs among the teachers of the Sankhya 
philosophy. In this dialogue Panchashikha sum¬ 
marises the arguments of the Nastikas and refutes 
them as follows. “The atheists believe that there is 
no soul distinct from the body and argue that the 
seed of a bunyan tree small as it is possesses the 
power to generate the future big tree, or that from 
the grass eaten by cows ghee is afterwards produced, 
or that fragrance results from a particular combina¬ 
tion of substances, or that magnet has the power of 
attracting iron or that the sunstone creates fire.” 
The meaning probably is that as several inanimate 
things under particular processes or circumstances 
have a power of generating action so the particular 
combination of elements in the animate body creates 
life. “But” goes on Panchashikha, “the existence of 
the soul or a separate generator of action is evidenced 
by the fact that action ceases after death (that is 
to say, while the combination of elements is the same 
after death as before there is no voluntary action 
after death) and by the fact that the same body 
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trifles after death/’ Lastly argues Panchashi 
Inanimate things might generate inanimate action 
but there can be no connection between material 
and immaterial things. ** 

The believers in a soul distinct from the body have 
usually used some such arguments to substantiate 
their position. Plotinus, the well-known Neoplatonist, 
who affirms that soul is not body nor the harmony or 
function of a body, says, “ The four elements cannot 
generate life for if no material substance possesses 
life no aggregate of such substances can generate it. 
Again the unintelligent cannot beget the intelligent. 
There must be some Giver of life outside and above 
all material nature. For there could not be such a 
thing as a body if there were no soul power/’ The 
Platonists like most Indian philosophers believed 
in the existence of soul but there were many Greek 
thinkers who did not. In fact materialists and 
atheists have existed in every age and in every 
country, and India had its Nastikas even from the 
days of the Rigveda. 

Having proved the existence of soul, the orthodox 
philosophers of India went on to consider its nature 
* fWcT: i 
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^cT OTTvrfafcr faw 11 
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In the translation given we have tried to give r some of the 
most salient arguments as they dearly appear from these shlokas 
omitting those which are somewhat involved or hazy. Even the 
commentator .is at a loss as the reader who takes the trouble to 
consult the commentary here will be able to judge. 
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in there was a divergence of opinion among ths 
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thinkers of India. That it was immortal they 
all thought and believed- The Bhagavadgita opens 
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with this high doctrine o|jthe immortahty Qt the soul 

and the same is preached in almost every other philo¬ 
sophical discourse to be , found in the Mahabharata. 
In fact the arguments which prove the existence of 
the soul as distinct from the body go to prove that 
it cannot die with the body. And if matter is in e- 
structible as it is usually assumed to be, it follows by 
analogy that soul or spirit is also immortal. But 
on other points there was a great difference of views-. 
The Purusha of the Sankhyas or the followers of 
Kapila wasan indefinable immovable entity which 
sat still, the observer of the Prakriti which 
was the cause of all action and change, of all sensa¬ 
tion and thought. Prakriti, although inert by itself, 
moved and worked and felt and thought in the 
presence of Purusha or soul as iron is moved by the 
presence of magnet. Gautama and Kanada, the 
propounders of the atomic theory in India believed 
in the existence oi innumerable Jivatmas, or anima 
souls which were immortal and which were the sub¬ 
jects of transmigration from body to body. We may 
here state that Leucippus and Democritus, the ato- 
mist philosophers of Greece, similarly believed in the 

. r i l. 1 t* C) ITlfi Ol 1 ^ 


existence of soul atoms distinct from atoms of 
animate matter which entered and left the body. The 
Buddhist conception of the soul was again so peculiar 
that they in fact almost denied its existence. 1 hey 
looked upon the soul as a bundle of certain mental 
attributes 18 in number and this congregation it was 
that felt and thought and moved from body to body. 
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|f/«apila and Kanada, Gautama and Bud. 
.^yoMfished in the epic- period and preached their 
doctrines in the order we have named them. 
We do not however find their doctrines refuted by 
name in any of the philosophical discussions in the 
Mahabharata, In fact the Mahabharata keeps itself 
aloof from all controversies and merely tries to pro¬ 
pound the orthodox doctrines. In the”Panchashikha 
episode noted above however, after the refutation 
of the Nastikas there is clearly an attempt to refute 
the opinion of the Bauddhas; at least the commen¬ 
tator thinks so and says that there is a reference to 
the Buddhists in the shloka “some say that the cause 
of rebirth is Avidya, Karma Gheshta, &c.*” It 
is indeed difficult to unravel the argument that is here 
used to refute the Bauddhas who represent the soul 
as merely a combination of eighteen immaterial attri¬ 
butes Avidya, Buddhi and others. But there is no 
doubt that a great attempt is made here to dislodge 
a formidable rival as further on the distracted con¬ 
dition of the people to whom diverse doctrines are 
preached is clearly referred to in another shloka.t 
The Mahabharata is evidently fighting with a rising 
and powerful creed. It may not be out of place to 
add that the V edanta-sutras of Badarayana which 
are later than the Mahabharata contain a well-rea¬ 
soned and systematic refutation of all these opposing 
doctrines vie, the Kapiia, the Kanada, the Bauddha 
and the Jain and thus probably belong to the time 
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Hinduism had reasserted itself. The preset® 
^gSuiayana as we have shown in our book “The 
Riddle of the Ramayana”-belongs to a still later 
time when Buddhism had been vanquished and the 
orthodox religion had established itself on the throne 
of India under the rule of Pushpamitra and Agni- 
mitra. The only philosophical passage which is 
found in the Ramayana does not therefore attempt 
to refute the doctrines of Jainism and Buddhism 
by argument but refutes them by a downright 
condemnation. When Rama refused to return to 
Ayodha stating that he had promised his deceased 
father to remain in exile for 14 years, Jabali in the 
strain of Jains and Buddhists argued ; “The rela¬ 
tions of father and son, husband and wife are all 
temporary and accidental and none can be bound to 
a deceased man. The soul does not exist after death 
nor can it eat any thing. The Shraddhas that are 
performed are invented merely for the sake of 
promoting gifts; for if food could reach the soul of 
a dead man in another body why can it not reach a 
living man who is away only on a journey ?” Rama in 
reply does not enter into the controversy as to how 
Shraddhas are efficacious but takes his stand on the 
eternal principles of morality extolling truth to the 
heavens; and winds up his reply by the well-known 
shloka “The Buddha is as a thief ; the Tathagata is 
a Nastika or atheist. A wise man who can help it 
should therefore not be inclined towards thatNastika”* 
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is not within the domain of oiir purpos 
plain the doctrine of the soul as it was believed in 
by the Bauddhas, the K&nadas or the K&pilas, much 
less to refute them. It is sufficient to remark that 
the orthodox idea of the soul differed from their 
doctrines in important particulars and for the chief 
reason viz., that the orthodox idea fitted in with the 
idea of a Supreme Soul or God. The doctrine of 
God is one of the highest and the noblest in human 
belief but philosophically speaking it has always 
been the stumbling block of most thinkers. The 
idea of a Supreme Being who is the creator and the 
ruler of this universe is one which may be natural 
and almost instinctive in man but it is extremely 
difficult to reconcile it with reason. Most of the 
Indian philosophies are consequently so to speak 
godless, that is to say, they either do not believe in 
God or else do not refer to him all. Buddha observed 
a discreet silence on the subject Kapila’s Purusha was 
very probably dissociated with the conception of a 
supreme creator. The very first doubt that natural¬ 
ly arises on this question is ; how could God create 
matter and soul both of which are imperishable ? If 
both these things are imperishable they must 
be looked upon as uncreated. “ How could some¬ 
thing come out of nothing 15 asks the Chhandogya 
Upanishad ; there must therefore have been some¬ 
thing from all beginning out of which this material 
world has been fashioned. The idea of creation 
reduces therefore to the idea of fashioning what 
already exists and not of creating something entirely 
new and God can only be a creator in the sense that 
a carpenter fashions a box out of wood that is 
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in existence. God and matter therefor 
/ be looked upon as two entities independent 
of each other, a position inconsistent with 
the proper concepton of God. “This position’ 
observers a great scholar “ was the fundamental diffi¬ 
culty of Platonism which after all did not succeed 
in attaining that unity towards which all philosophy 
aspires. It ensues in a dualism as matter is disting¬ 
uished from God and therefore limits God both 
physically and morally.”* The idea which the 
orthodox Indo-Aryans conceived of creation was one 
of the grandest stretches of the human imagination. 
According to them God created the universe from 
himself in the same manner as a spider creates a 
cobweb from his own body and the univere resolves 
back into the Supreme Being again at the time of 
destruction. “The Universe comes of Him, lives in 
Him and returns to Him,” that is the usual expres¬ 
sion used in the Upanishads and the Mahabharata. 
The order of emanation and dissolution has already 
been stated. From the Akshara or the indestructible, 
says Devala in reply to Narada in chapter 275 
Shantiparva, emanates Akasha or ether, from e ^ 
air and so on till we come to the animal creation 
man. Ether, air, fire, water, earth, vegetables, tot'd 
and consciousness, this is the order of the evolu¬ 
tion of the world as sketched out in the Taittiriya 
Upanishad.f Who knows that science itself 

* Chief Greek Philosophies, Neoplatonism, by Bigg page 197. 

•j* A different order of creation is given in the Bhrigu 
Bharadvaja dialogue chapt. 183 Shantiparva. "At first there was 
Akasha or ether without motion, without light. Water was born 
in it as if out of one blackness came another blackness. From 
the volume of water arose air. The air coming out of water in th e 
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y one day establish this theory which’ the 
ryans arrived at by the aid of mere imagination. 

The different stages in the creation or rather the 
evolution of the universe were first laid down and 
numbered by the Sankhyas who have come to bear 
that name on that account. It is strange that not¬ 
withstanding the apparent atheism of the Sankhyas 
their doctrines have always been noticed with re¬ 
spect and approval in the Mahabharata. The philo¬ 
sophy was perhaps systematised after the Maha¬ 
bharata was last recast. But Sank hya a nd Y oga are 
constantly mentioned in tl^Mahabliarata from the 
Bhagavadgita downwards. Though the words are 
sometimes, nay almost always, interpreted as Jnyana 
and Karma, yet they are never dissociated from 
the philosophies which bore these names. In fact 
the Sankhya and Yoga philosophies have been 
assimilated with the orthodox doctrines by a few 
changes here and there and by the adoption of their 
views where not opposed to the orthodox philosophy. 
The chief plank in the Sankhya philosophy was the 
enumeration of the 25 Tattvas or elements which 
form the 25 stages in the creation of the world, 
\ ;se twenty-five Tattvas are referred to and 
enumerated in very many places in the Mahabharata. 
We have a dialogue between Janaka here called 
Karala to distinguish him from the other Janakas 
and Vasishtha on this point and the Sankhya 
Darshana, as it is distinctly called here, is explained 

Akasha made a noise. It is therefore that wind blows unceasingly 
making noise over the ocean. From the concussion of wind with 
water was born fire which became thick by the fanning of the 
wind. From the perspiration of Akasha brought about by fire was 
born earth which produced the vegetable and animal world.” 
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dta^ka by Vasisbtha (chaps. 303 to 308 of the^ 

_tiparva). The twenty five Tattvas are Prakrit?, 

Mahat, Ahankara, the five finer elements : these 8 are 
the Prakritis or original Tattvas and the following 
16 are the derived Tattvas vis., the five grosser 
elements, the five senses of intelligence, the five senses 
of action and lastly mind.* These make the 24 
elements which exist in every animal being whether 
it is a god, a man, a beast or a worm- The 25th 
Tattva is the Purusha or soul. These make up the 
whole creation and the enumeration is so charmingly 
complete that it has never heen denied or questioned 
by orthodox philosophy and has been reconciled with 
its own ideas by a few identifications. Thus Mahat 
or the Mahan of Yoga is looked upon as Brahma or 
Virinchi or Hiranyagarbha of the Puranas.f The 
25th Tattva called the Purusha by the Sankhyas 
again is the Akshara or the imperishable Atma of the 
Vedantis and Vishnu or Shiva of the Puranas. 

It seems probable that these 25 Tattvas were not 
settled all at once but only gradually. In the 
Bhishmastava Shantiparva we have an interesting 
* apq^JTTf :nfjlc? tpct Ulfc^fVU I 
cwrTTiJT Hah! tPRtrR 11 
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The commentator explains the last line (a riddle line) as foliows:— 
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a summing up the tenets of the Saitkhyas 
ad therein that Atma or Purusha was then still 
the 17th.* “ I salute him the embodiment of Sankhya 
whom Sankhyas consider as the 17th, surrounded by 
the 16 qualities and who is the threefold Atma con¬ 
tained within itself,” The 16 Gunas are explained by 
the commentator to be the eleven Indriyas includ¬ 
ing mind and the five elements. The number sixteen 
subsequently rose to 24 1 by the addition of Ahankara 
Mahat and Avyakta at one end and the five qualities 
at the other. Purusha is now the 25th instead of the 
17th and when the Sankhya ideas were adopted by 
the orthodox philosophers they tried to correct the 
godless nature of the Sankhhya philosophy by the 
addition of even a 26th principle still higher than 
Purusha, the Para-Brahma, unconcerned and im¬ 
movable, without the threefold distinction of the 
thinker, the thought and the thinking .% 

* 4 W tfrwftrfph 1 
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+ Even these 24 principles are sometimes differently enumerated 
in the Mahabharata itself. In the Dharrna-V3'adha discourse in 
ihe Vanaparva we have 
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, ~iave thus far reached at this point viz-, fro ^ 
Unchangeable Brahma or from Prakriti, accord¬ 
ing as we take the orthodox or Kapila philosophy 
emanated this diverse universe. But the question 
“which has always vexed philosophy ” still remains ; 
how from the absolutely One any thing at all came 
into existence ? Why did it not remain by itself? 
That is a question extremely puzzling as well to those 
who believe in an intelligent creator as to those who 
do not. The Neoplatonists explained; “Though He 



abides, there is a shining round about Him like the 
bright light of the sun which ever runs round and 
round about it though the sun abides. AH things as 
long as they abide give forth necessarily an essence 
which flows outwards and envelops them. In short 
all things as soon as they are perfect, beget.” In one 

form or another the same idea runs through the ex¬ 
planation offered by other philosophers. The atomists 
of Greece, Leucippus and Democritus, believed 
motion to be “an attribute of atoms and that this 
motion was original, eternal and without beginning.^ 
In their opinion the world was always being created 
and destroyed by the inherent and incessant motion 
of atoms and therefore the question why the crea¬ 
tion began did not arise with them. The ortho¬ 
dox philosophers of India who believed in God on 
the other hand usually began the account of crea¬ 
tion thus “Brahma thought ‘let me be many ; let me 
create.’ ”* It was a kind of an exercise of the will, a 
wish of God. I hat explanation is adopted by 
Vedantic philosophy and is embodied by Badarayana 
in the well-known Sutra . “ It was a 
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't of God much in the same way as people in 
dd sported.” 

1 his explanation also is not quite satisfactory. 
Of course the wish of God is the wish of the all-wise 
and all-merciful and the word Lila as applied to 
God is quite different from the same word as applied 
to a human being though the Sutra of Badarayana 
takes for illustration the Lila of a human 
being. Usually creation and dissolution are 
believed to take place at regular succession and 
after immensely .long periods called Kalpas. 
In the Bhagavadgita the creation and dissloution 
of the world are explained in a beautiful 
metaphor suggesting a resemblance to the modern 
theory of evolution. After explaining that the day 
and night of the creator was each a Kalpa it goes 
on; “From the undifferentiated, the differentiated 
evolves as the world slowly emerges from the dark¬ 
ness of the night at the approach of day and the 
differentiated dissolves back into the undifferentiated 
as the world slowly disappears into darkness at night¬ 
fall.” The logical Shankara goes beyond this and 
nullifies the Sutra of Badarayana by observing that 
the Sutra is based on the supposition that the world 
is real but as a matter of fact the real absolute One 
remains absolute and unchangeable, and the 
perception of the world in the immutable Brahma 
is merely an illusion. In the Sanatsujatiya dialogue 
in the Udyogaparva there is a direct question on 
this interesting point.* “Who impells the unborn 
primeval, if it is He who becomes all this universe in 
* cm ativf *r swysVr i 
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id what is His object or what pleasure does 


Heaerive? Tell me all this Oh learned sage/* The 
answer of the sageSanatsujata is as may be expected 
somewhat enigmatical* but the commentator ex¬ 
plains it on this very theory of Shankara viz., that 
as a matter ot fact the universe is all an illusion and 
the question therefore fails of itself. 

The Sankhyas offered an entirely different explana¬ 
tion. They conceived Prakriti as characterised by 
three qualities called Sattva, Rajas and Tanias or 
goodness, passion and evil. The three qualities 
lie in Prakriti equally balanced and the world re¬ 
mains unborn. As soon as there is a disturbance 
in the equilibrium there is the beginning of creation. 
The vexed question evidently still remains unsolved, 
for what is it that causes this disturbance in the 
equilibrium of the qualities ? In fact we are no whit 
better forthis explanation and it has not been adopted 
in the orthodox philosophy. But the three qualities of 
Prakriti or matter have become the corner-stone of 
all subsequent philosophical speculation in India. 

* QtRspmitem Mwftt fozn: i 
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These shlokas may be translated in the words of Telang as 
follows ; •* There is great dariger in attributing distinctions. The 
everlasting exist by connection with the beginningless: so that His 
greatness is not lost at at! and beings exist by connection with the 
beginningless. That which is the real, the Supreme Being, is 
eternal. He creates the Universe by means of changes : for such 
is his power held to be; and for this connection of things, the 
Vedas are the authority/’ 
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ost probably the theory of Sattva, Rajas and Tatnas 
had no existence in the time of the early Vedantic 
Rishis and these words are not found in the ten 
oldest Upanishads. Shvetashvatara Upanishad which 
is clearly of later origin mentions not only the Sankhya 
and Yoga philosophies but describes Brahma for 
the first time as Rtgurreftw or above the three primary 
qualities of matter. The philosophical discussions 
in the Mahabharata disclose that these three qualities 
had irrevocably become a part and parcel of orthodox 
philosophy in India by the end of the epic period. 

The Sankhyas were led very probably to the 
conception-of these qualities by the fact that the 
manifold phenomena of this world, both physical 
and moral, might thus be classified. We come here 
to another question ot great difficulty in philo¬ 
sophy. The world is full, as we see, of beauty 
as well as deformity, of virtue and vice. The 
apparent deformities and defects of the world 
required an explanation as all this could not have 
emanated from God who is supposed to be supremely 
good and powerful. The imperfections and the dis¬ 
eases of the physical world were explained for 
instance by the Neoplatonists by supposing that 
matter had a certain power of resistence so that 
the form of the idea of God often succeeded only 
partially in suffusing the matter with light. In fact 
matter refused to answer fully to the call of God and 
hence the various defects of the physical world. In 
the moral world vice was looked upon as involun¬ 
tary, was in fact “the sleep of the soul. The soul 
itself is divine and can suffer no contamination but 
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Sections and the positive evils of this worli 
~even led other Greek philosophers to think that there 
were two creators one good and the other evil—an 
idea which if not based upon, is at least analogous 
to the doctrine of the Zoroastrians that there are 
two principles at work in nature the good and the evil 
typified in Orrauzd and Ahriman. Kapila discerned 
three principles at work instead of two viz., the 
good, the passionate which was neither good nor bad 
and the bad or absolutely evil. These principles 
were detectable in the whole creation from the 
gods down to the demons and were the invariably 
distinguishing characteristics of Prakriti or matter. 
These three qualities as they are called resided in 
Prakriti and caused by their ever varying relations 
the various apparent imperfections and deformities 
observable in this world. The orthodox Indo-Aryan 
philosophers were so impressed with this explanation 
of evil in this world that the three qualities have 
been accepted by them and have been worked out 
to their minutest detail. In the Bhagavadgita the 
doctrine of the three qualities has been applied 
to the whole physical and psychical world. It may 
be added that the Indian philosophers never thought 
that evil could not have been created by God. The 
Bhagavadgita plainly states that all the Gunas includ¬ 
ing Tamas have been created by Him and evil 
things and actions proceed from Him as well as good 
things and actions though He is not in them. • 

The creation of matter as well as spirit from God’s 
own essence is to our mind the most remarkable idea 
* *rrci tRTOTTntrra % l 
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if the Indo-Aryan philosophers. They believed 
most other philosophers, ancient and modern, that 
soul is divine, but they also believed what most 
others do not, that matter is also divine, that matter 
is not only Himself but imbued with His spirit. To 
the orthodox philosophers thus there is no unbridg- 
able gulf between matter and spiri t and they succeed¬ 
ed in attaining to that unity “towards which all phi¬ 
losophy aspires” by the aid of their bold imagination. 
The speculations of the Indo-Aryans like those 
of all ancient peoples with regard to matter were 
handicapped in consequence of the absence of the 
modern methods of research and observation. But 
in their speculations about the soul, they soared 
very high. The soul and its manifestations engaged 
their utmost attention. The soul is the cause and 
the principle, even according to Aristotle, of all the 
phenomena of physical and intellectual life. All 
animate beings live because there is soul 
in them; for as Panchashikha argues animate action 
ceases with death. The phenomenon of physical 
life is yet an unsolved one. Its chief expression is 
breath, for all living things breathe. Life is therefore 
breath. Life is soul and soul is divine, a part and 
parcel of the supreme Brahma. Breath or Prana 
therefore was often identified with Brahma 
in the same way as Akashain the material world 
was identified with it. In the Upanishads Prana 
and Akasha are words which often stand for 
Brahma, as Badarayana has shown in his Sutras. 
Prana or Breath was very carefully studied by the 
Indian philosophers. It was divided into five sub- 
Pranas probably in correspondence with the five 
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and the five elements. They were assigned 
functions in the human body, Samana is 
the Vayu which keeps the heart in action, Udana is 
the one by which man speaks or vomits, Vyana ena¬ 
bles a man to lift up a load, Apana ejects the foeces 
while Prana enables a man to breathe and live 
generally, * These different Pranas are also collec¬ 
tively called Prana. The Upanishads speak of these 
Pranas and their different functions frequently and 
so does the Mahabharata. 

Like breath heat is also a distinguishing mark of 
the living organism and animal heat also attracted 
the attention of the Indian philosophers. The 
warmth of the whole body, especially of the head 
•led them to believe that fire dwelt in the top of the 
head. In the Dharma-Vyadha discourse Vanaparva 
chapter 213, we have an interesting description 
how fire and air act in the several parts of the body. 
The naval is supposed to be the centre of air and 
brain of fire. There is a third centre of activity in 
the body viz*, the heart from which start in all direc¬ 
tions Nadis or veins which are kept constantly work¬ 
ing by the Pranas, f The Pranas, the Nadis and the 
<heart are the pivots of Indian philosophy and the 
* ummi fi qb spft mt 1 
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t As the number of the senses has increased to ten by the addi¬ 
tion of the Karmendriyas, so the number of the Pranas has also 
risen to ten by the addition of Naga, Kurma, Krikala, Devadatta 
and Dhananjaya. See commentary on 
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erous philosophical discussions and episodes_ 

yx^Mie Mahabharata do not omit to mention these 
whatever may be the subject. 

More important than these phenomena of physical 
life and the phenomena of dream and sleep which 
also attracted the greatest curiosity of the Indo- 
Aryan philosophers, were the phenomena of 
intellectual life. At the very outset is the 
phenomenon of perception by the senses. It has 
engaged the deepest attention of philosophers of 
all ages. How do the senses perceive ? By contact 
with the object perceived, was the natural answer 
suggested by the working of the senses of touch and 
smell. Smell was easily explained by supposing that 
particles emanated from the object smelled and came 
into contact with the nose. But sound and form 
could not be easily explained. It is to the credit of the 
Indian philosophers that they found that sound tra¬ 
velled along all elements. Of course science has proved 
that sound cannot travel along ether as it is not heard 
in a vacuum; but such experiments were impossible 
in those days. The sense of sight is the most difficult 
of all senses to explain and has been the subject of the 
most diverse theories. Some believed that the sense 
went out of the eye to the object seen and thus be¬ 
came cognisant of its form and colour. The atomists 
of Greece thought that every object incessantly sent 
out thin husks or membranes which entered the eye 
that happened to be in their neighbourhood. Where 
the eye was at a distance, the effect was produced by 
the intermediary action of the air. In short accord¬ 
ing to Democritus, air was the intervening agent 
which conveyed the impression of form. The Indian 
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iiT contact with the object seen. We see moreover 
that perception depends upon the wakefulness of the 
mind- The mere contact of the sense with the object 
does not cause perception. The feeling has to be 
conveyed by what is called the mind to Buddhi and 
from thence to the soul. The Indo-Aryan philoso¬ 
phers explained perception as caused by four media 
viz., the senses, Chitta or thought, Manas or mind 
and Buddhi or the faculty of discernment..* Physio¬ 
logy explains perception as caused by the contact of 
object with the organ of sense communicated by 
nerves to the brain. What mind is no philosopher 
tells us definitely. It is however unquestionably an 
attribute of the brain or the heart or of the nervous 
system. 

The Indian philosophers however clearly saw that 
all these of themselves have no power for action. 
The mind with the senses, the five Pranas 
with the Nadis belong to the world of matter 
and cannot be set in motion unless there is 
Jiva to impart action to them and to control and 
regulate it, for all these cease to work when life 
departs. Round this still unsolved phenomenon 
of life have gathered the highest and the most elevat¬ 
ed conceptions of philosophy. Philosophers of 
all times and of all climes agree in believing not 
only that “life is, but that life is divine.” The 
consciousness that I see, hear &c. makes it certain 
that there is a lord of the whole body with its differ- 
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are felt by another behind them ; although the 
soul is not seen, its existence cannot be denied. In 
a beautiful passage the Mahabharata says '‘You can¬ 
not see the other side of the Himalayas or the back 
of the moon, but you are sure that both exist. Even 
as one seeing the dark spot on the moon does not 
yet realise that it is the earth ( reflected in it) so 
also the soul,though one is convinced of its existence, 
is not clearly and truly known. You can well un¬ 
derstand by the aid of your reason that the sun 
exists somewhere in the interval between its setting 
and rising. As deer are caught by the help of deer, 
birds of birds and elephants of elephants, so is the 
knowable known by the help of knowledge. 
The immaterial soul residing in the material 
body can only be seen by knowledge. The 
senses cannot perceive themselves, so the highest 
reason cannot feel the highest knowable. The 
soul separated from the body is like the moon on 
the Amavasya day. The moon shines again when 
she moves on to another place and so the soul 
when it moves on to another body shines. The 
waxing and the waning belong to the disc of the 
moon and not the moon herself, so the waxing and 
waning and disappearance belong to the body and 
not the soul. As the shadow which eclipses the 
moon is not seen when it approaches or when 
it recedes from her so the approaching and the 
receding of the lord of the body cannot be marked. 
But the shadow is clearly visible when it is on the 
moon so the lord of the body becomes visible when 
it is in conjunction with the body.” 
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eh is the poetical and eloquent way in which tt 
frfahabharata (chapter 203 Shantiparva) tries to im¬ 
press upon its readers the existence and the nature of 
the soul. Various illustrations are employed to bring 
home to the reader the fact that the soul exists even 
after death and that the soul becomes visible again 
when it comes into contact with the body. The 
illustration of an eclipse is very forcible and grand. 
You do not see the shadow of the earth as it travels 
through the sky and as it approaches and recedes 
from the moon—a remark creditable to the minute 
observation of the Indo-Aryan philosophers. But 
it is visible as soon as and so long as it is on it. 
So the soul whose existence apart from the 
body cannot be denied becomes visible when it 
comes into contact with a body. The nature of 
the soul is also suggested by this very illustration 
employed. It is the shadow of the divine or its 
reflection. It is not a corporeal thing. It par¬ 
takes of the immaterial, the all-pervading Soul and 
is knowable not by any of the senses but by know¬ 
ledge itself. 

The question arises here, why does the soul if it is 
divine go astray, why do we feel miserable and 
unhappy ? The answer given by the Platonists 
was as follows: “As in clear water the reflection 
is clearly visible, so is the soul clearly visible 
when the senses are pure. But when they are 
muddled the reflection is clouded. Ignorance takes 
hold of the mind and the diseased mind influences 
the senses which in their contact with their objects 
become, unsatiated. From sin spring unending 
desires. The mind is therefore constantly absorbed 
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4cts of enjoyment and turns its back towards 

_soul that is within. In short man is unhappy 

when the senses go astray and roam unrestrained 
but he is happy when they are properly kept in 
control. He who gives up all sensual qualities 
enjoys immortal happiness. 53 

The remedy is to get rid of desire. “Cut the rope ' 
says Zeller “and the balloon will rise.” Here we 
come to the chief idea of the Yoga philosophy. The 
soul within is led astray by the mind which constant¬ 
ly works under the impulse of desire and makes us 
move and act and come into contact with objects 
of sense. The soul therefore will shine in all its 
effulgence only if the mind is rid of its desires, in a 
word if it is made to sit quiet. “Yoga is the 
quieting of the mind” says the first Sutra 
Patanjali on Yoga. The quieting of the mind 
is a very difficult thing indeed and the /oga 
philosophy lays down rules and prescribes particular 
postures and bodily exercises by which the mind 
can be quieted. These methods are various and. 
we need not enter into their details; it is sufficient 
to state that the breath in its five sub-divisions, the 
mind and the senses are the chief objects of atten¬ 
tion in the attainment of Yoga. This ^oga is de¬ 
scribed in the Mahabharata in detail in numerous 
places and we shall content ourselves with quoting 
one such description, “Without strife, with the 
mind constantly fixed in Sattva and observing the 
prescribed rules, in places where the mind is not 
disturbed, there the Yogi sitting still like a log of wood 
should concentrate his mind after having brought 
all the senses together. The ear should not hear? 
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should not feel touch, the eye should not\ 
the nose should not smell anything. With¬ 
drawing the senses into the mind the Yogi should 
steady it, accustomed as it is to roam, to 
move out of the five gates (senses) or to dance without 
any support or base. When the five senses and the 
mind are thus held restrained, there will be a flash 
within as of lightning in the cloud. As a drop of 
water stands steady on a leaf so does the mind of a 
Yogi in the first Dhyana, But the mind soon slips 
by the aid of Vayu; but not despairing, untired, with¬ 
out sleep and without envy, the Yogi should 
steady the mind again. The mind will raise Vichara 
(thought) Viveka (discrimination) Vitarka (ideas). 
Though thus troubled by the mind, the Muni should 
not lose courage and proceed to secure his own web 
fare. The Yogi will thus by and by derive pleasure in 
concentration and in the end attain to beatitude.’* 
The Indian philosophers speak as eloquently of 
the bliss of union with God in meditation as do the 
Neoplatonists of Greece. Plotinus says, ‘‘Man’s 
duty is to unite himself with God by mounting up¬ 
wards and leaving the world behind. The kingdom 
of God is meditation.” Into the secrets of this 
meditation or Dhyana we will not enter. The 
reality of the beatific vision is a matter of experience 
as well as of faith and all philosophers whether they 
be Yogis or Vedantis, Platonists or Pythagorians 
speak of visions and their ineffable bliss, from 
experience as well as faith. The method of rising 
to that condition of the mind may be different but 
all paths lead to the same goal, that higher stage 
“when we return into ourselves and see God there by 
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xect vision.” There are however one or two pc 
mch are worthy of notice in this connection. The 



Yogis not only prescribe a rigid moral life, like all 
other philosophers, for a man who would rise to 
that condition of union with God but declare 
Ahimsa to be a sine qua non of success in Yoga. The 
rule of abstention from animal food which naturally 
follows must also be observed and the Yogi should 
take care not to harm even the smallest animal. In 
this view perhaps the Neoplatonists also agreed. 
Plotinus was himself an abstainer from animal food. 
Sleep also has to be diminished as much as possible 
and of Plotinus it is recorded that his sleep was of 
the shortest. The Indian Yogis pass day and night 
almost without sleep and the following short yet 
beautiful description of Yoga in the well-known 
Bhishmastava is worthy of quotation.* “I salute 
Him the heart of Yoga whom Yogis, devoid of sleep, 
having mastery over their breath, standing firm in 
The quality of goodness and with their ten organs of 
sense restrained see as a flash ol light in the concen¬ 
tration of their mind.” Here are brought together 
the chief characteristics and practices of the Yogis 
of India. 

The Yoga philosophy teaches how the soul suffers 
in this world in consequence of the senses drawing 
it constantly towards objects of enjoyments and 
how by the restraining of the senses with the mind ... 
the soul attains to unity with the Divine from which 
it comes. The generality of human beings are 
ihowever full of the world and the restraint of the 
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s is as difficult as the quieting of the mind. Soul* 
before move in this world bound by their good or 
bad actions and here we come to the doctrines of 
Karma and transmigration. Each soul is followed 
by its Karma or action good or bad and the soul 
travels through the realm of animal and vegetable 
creation according to its Karma. This Karma is 
eternal i.e. there is no beginning to it and God 
punishes or rewards souls according to their Karma, 
unless by awakening to its unity with God by the 
power of Yoga or knowledge, the soul burns its whole 
past unenjoyed Karma and having enjoyed its 
prarabdha Karma attains deliverance from re-birth,, 
Such are in short the allied doctrines of Karma, 
of transmigration, and of deliverance from re-birth. 
Every Indian philosophy v/hether it is the orthodox 
Vedanta, the semi-orthodox Yoga and Sankhya or 
the heterodox Nyaya or Bauddha (with the excep¬ 
tion ot those who,do not believe in the existence of 
the soul at all) accept this belief and the aim of every 
philosophy in India is the deliverance of the soul 
from re-birth. Moksha or Nirvana is the final goal 
of all. All philosophers start with the axiom that 
the world is full of pain, birth in it is an affliction, 
and to be freed from birth and rebirth is the proper 
aim of every human effort and knowledge. 

Let us see how the Indians arrived at this theory 
of transmigration of souls which did not remain 
confined to India but was carried by Pythagoras 
from India to Greece and which was believed in by 
the Pythagoreans and even the Platoriists. Those who 
believe in a soul distinct from the body have naturally 
to answertwo further questions, why and when the soul 
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,^tnes to the body and where it goes when it le 
. Plotinus who is not quite a believer in transmigra¬ 
tion though a follower of Platonism answers the 
first question as follows. “The soul proper comes 
down to occupy the body which nature has pre¬ 
pared and endowed for it. No force is needed. 
It comes neither willingly nor sent ; but driven by 
natural instinct because that to which it comes needs 
its fostering care.” The soul joins the body “for 
the perfection of the whole. 55 We have not a very 
clear and consistent explanation here as to why the 
soul comes down from the Divine to inhabit the 
body though it may be said that a consistent ex¬ 
planation on this as on other subjects in philosophy 
is almost impossible under any system of belief. 

For the sake of diversity let us see what the at- 
ornist philosopher of Greece has to say in this con¬ 
nection. Of course according to him there is no God 
or divine soul and the soul-atoms which are supposed 
to be small, round, smooth and most mobile, flit 
about in this world of matter and it seems to have been 
thought that these atoms enter the body with breath. 
“It was obvious that their great mobility would con¬ 
stantly keep them endeavouring to escape from the 
body and respiration was accordingly entrusted 
with the task of counteracting such attempt. It 
worked in two ways; first by holding the atoms 
back by a current of air and secondly by continual¬ 
ly renewing them. The extinction of this process 
would bring about their final dissipation.” 

The Indian philosophers answer the question by 
the theory of Karma. Under the law of Karma, it is 
explained, the soul goes to particular bodies in cease* 
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succession until it is delivered from this rouni 
e effect of true knowledge. In chapter 211 of the 
Shantiparva the shlokas of which are somewhat 
enigmatical, Bhishma tries to explain to Yudhisthira 
how the soul goes from body to body in a ceaselessly 
moving wheel under the operations of Karma and 
Bhoga. The soul in its migrations goes to the bodies 
of different animals and even to those of immovable 
yet living trees and plants. * ‘As the same thread 
goes through a golden bead or through a pearl or 
for the matter of that through an earthern ball so 
does the soul enter a bull or a man or an elephant 
or a deer or a worm or a butterfly being, attracted 
to these forms in consequence of its deeds.* Even 
trees and plants are believed to have a life or 
Chaitanya. “The plants feel pain and pleasure and 
there is a growth where there is a cutting* These facts 
prove that plants have life or Chaitanya. It is hence 
that water given to plants is taken in by them 
and the fire within them enables its being digested 
and thus stickiness and growth result ”t Thus 
does Bhrigu explain to Bharadvaja in chapter 184 
of the Shantiparva how plants have life or in other 
words a soul. These are crude yet very shrewd 
observations and it is strange that the researches 
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Emsit plants have as much sensibility as animals. 





In its transmigration the soul is never rid of the 
Bhuta-sukshma or fine elements, and goes out of 
and comse into a body accompanied and enveloped 
by these attenuated atoms of matter and senses 
collectively called Lingadeha by later philosophers. 
The soul with its Lingadeha resides in the cavity of 
the heart which is as large as a man’s thumb; and is 
therefore often itself said to be of the size of a man’s 
thumb, by transference from its receptacle the human 
heart. As a matter of fact the soul even with its 
Lingadeha or corporeal bag is without size and cannot 
be seen with the human eye. It is as invisible as the 
Akasha or ether, and only Yogis by the aid of 
particular powers are alleged to be able to see the 
soul when it passes out of the body. The following 
remarkable shloka in chapter 254 Shantiparva clear¬ 
ly states that “persons knowing the particular 
Shastra alone see the attenuated lord of the body 
when separated from it, by methods prescribed in 
that Shastra.* 

The idea of a Lingadeha or a physical envelop of the 
soul accompanying it, was entertained even by the 
Greeks. Plotinus held that the soul puts on an ethereal 
body in heaven, the region of the fixed stars, but 
Porphyry went a step further and held that the body 
was never wholly put off, that a corporeal envelop of 
finer or grosser texture was essential to the per¬ 
manence of a human soul. “In this way it is that 
souls'of human beings go into human bodies and not 
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,er bodies.” For in the opinion of Porphyry, 

__soul in its transmigration never goes to the 

body of a brute but goes always to the human body. 
Other philosophers, however, of the Platonic and 
Neoplatonic schools believed that the soul went to 
any body whatever in its peregrinations. The Indian 
philosophers believed that plants as well as lower 
animals had souls and in its migration from body to 
body the soul went even into the vegetable body. 
This belief has, in one way, simplified the solution of 
the second part of the question why and when the 
soul enters the body. The soul passes through vege¬ 
tables into food and through food into animals; and 
then accompanying or imbedded in sperms it passes 
into the new body.* 

When the human soul passes away from the body 
it goes to the moon according to the Vedantic phi¬ 
losophers. It is strange that in the Mahabharata 
we have not a detailed description of the passage of 
the soul to the moon and its return back to this 
earth. In the Bhagavatgita, however, we have the 
single shloka in this connection, “The smoke, the 
night, the dark half of the month, the year’s half 
when the sun goes towards the south, in these the 
soul of the Yogi having gone to the moon returns.”t 
In this shloka is clearly indicated the belief of the 
Vedantis that the soul ordinarily goes to the moon 
which mythologically is the abode of the dead. 


* Biology tells us that it is not every sperm that is possessed 
of the power of generation and it is possible that science may 
eventually substantiate this idea of the Vedantis. 
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ere having lived for a time the soul returns! 
e same path viz., from the moon to Akasha or ether, 
thence to the wind, thence to showers, thence to the 
earth where it becomes food and is thrown as obla* 
tion into the fire of the human stomach and from 
thence it goes to the womb of the female and is 
born as a mortal* 

This is the way by which meritorious souls come 
and go and is called the Pitriyana path, but there are 
two other paths also. The Devayana path, as it is 
called, is for the blessed Yogis and extraordinarily 
meritorious men who dying in the bright half of 
the month and in daytime and in the Uttarayana 
(see Gita &c. ) go to the sun and from 

thence to different Lokasf or to the lightning 
from where a blessed being takes them to Brahma 
from whence there is no return. Something of this 
kind is believed in by Plotinus also who thought 
that ‘Those who have lived a good moral life on this 
earth rise after death as far as the sun but not 
higher, until after successive incarnations they have 
attained to perfect detachment” There are how¬ 
ever others who had lived a very immoral and base 
life. The lot of these souls was, according to the 
Upanishads, that they were born in those lives which 
are very short like those of worms and gnats. They 

* Chhandogyopanishad, 'Prapathaka 5 and Brihadarnyopanishad 
Chap, 8 Brahmana 2, 
t See Anugita. 
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to life and pass out of it incessantly and at 
intervals or are born as dogs and jackals &c. 
In this way a great philosophical doctrine was made 
subservient to the inculcation of high morality. 

To be liberated from this unceasing round of birth 
and rebirth, that is the highest goal of a man’s life 
in this world. That is the end of all philosophy. 
How to attain to Moksha or liberation from this wheel 
of rebirth, it is the business of every philosophy to 
teach. The K&pilas thought that the knowledge 
of the 25 Tattvas would suffice to secure Moksha. 
To realise that Purusha was distinct from Prakriti 
which alone worked and was the seat of the feeling 
of happiness and misery was to be freed from rebirth. 
The Yogis taught that the mind inclined the soul 
to enjoy the objects of sense through the senses and 
the cutting off of the soul from all attachment to the 
world of sense by the restraint of the mind and the 
senses secured absolution. The Vedantis thought 
that the soul forgot its divine nature and hence was 
entangled in this labyrinth of birth and death. To 
realise its identity with the Supreme Brahma was to 
put an end to transmigration. 

What was this Brahma which all, more particular¬ 
ly the orthodox philosophers, preached ? The Upa- 
nishads contain in some of their most eloquent 
passages an answer to this question. They were 
the first utterances of the philosophical awakening 
of the Indo-Aryan mind and are therefore full of 
vivid light and sublime vigour. The Mahabharata on 
the other hand represents the history of Indian 
philosophical thought through several centuries and 
its contamination with rival ideas and a growing 
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^superstition. The philosophical disquisitions in the 
Mahabharata are therefore laboured and enigmatical, 
constantly attempting to reconcile the orthodox 
ideas with Sankhya and Yoga and are dimmed by 
the growth of the personal worship of gods and 
demons. We therefore miss those superb descrip¬ 
tions of Brahma, of the bliss of union with Brahma 
and of the life of spiritual existence uncontaminated 
with gross feelings, which are to be found in the 
Upanishads. Yet the light is there. TheBhagavad- 
gita is full of such high ideas. In the Sanat- 
sujatiya discourse (Udyogaparva chap. 40) we 
have an eloquent description of Brahma and of the 
bliss of union with it. It will not be amiss if we 
quote it here at length. 

*“The great cause of the universe is the greatest 
effulgence and glory. It is that from which the 
senses derive their power and from which even 
the sun derives its lustre. The Yogis see that 
eternal Divine Being ! The great cause creates this 
world and maintains it; it is that 


which 


shines with unborrowed light in the heart of 
all shining things. The Yogis see that eternal 
Divine Being ! Water was born from water (the 
grosser elements from the liner) and in this 
fine and gross creation both gods (the higher 
and the lower souls) take their abode in the va¬ 
cant space (of the heart); the third untired, the 
shining soul of souls, supports both and earth and 
heaven. Yogis see that eternal Divine Being ! The 
great cause maintains both the gods (the higher and 

♦ This translation differs from that given by Justice Telang 
who closely follows Shankara’s gloss. 
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er souls) and the earth and the sky and the 
e universe. From him are born the several 
directions and the rivers and the boundless oceans. 
Yogis see that eternal Divine Being 1 To Him im¬ 
perishable in .the heavens is led this soul by horses 
(senses) yoked to this perishable chariot (body). 
Yogis see &c. There can be no likeness of him in 
form nor can anybody see him with the eye. Those 
who realise his presence by their understanding, 
their reasoning and their heart become immortal. 
Drinking at the great river (of life) composed of 
twelve streams and looking only to its sweetness 
the souls move in the terrible wheel in this great 
cause. Yogis see &c. The ever moving Jiva 
enjoys half his good actions on the moon and 
returns to this earth to enjoy the other half. And 
yet the great Lord created the sacrifice. The souls 
without wings coming to this Ashvattha or peepul 
■tree with its golden leaves (this world with its many 
allurements) get wings (desires) and therefore fly 
about according to their own inclinations. From 
the full (Brahma) are born the full (souls) and from 
the full again the full (senses) are made. These 
take away the full from the Full and yet the Full 
remains full. Yogis see that eternal Divine Being ! 
From Him come the winds and they go back to Him, 
and from Him come fire and moon and from Him 
comes life. In fact all this world comes from Him, 
we can not specify it all. The swan moving upon 
the water does not raise one of its legs. But if he 
keeps it up always, there will be neither death nor 
immortality; the Yogis see &c. You can not see 
Him with the eye; He can only be seen with the heart 
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The] man who is inclined towards 

ust curb his mind and feel no sorrow and retire to 
the forest- * I do”never care for honour nor have I 
death or birth.’ He is neither ruffled by good 
things nor depreciated by bad ones, for He is firm 
in the Immortal A man therefore ought to try to 
attain to that Brahma. He who thus sees himself 
in the whole world feels no pain if other beings are 
devoted to different things. The Being of the size 
of a thumb that is seated in the heart and yet is in" 
visible, he is the Unborn. Knowing him, the wise 
man remains always happy.” 

Such is one of the many poetical and somewhat 
enigmatical passages in the Mahabharata in which 
an attempt is made to describe the indescribable. 
The Supreme Deity is called the Great Soul an ex* 
pression used by the Platonic philosophy also. He is 
the cause of the universe and yet himself is the 
material. He is eternal and omnipotent. He is 
glory and effulgent light. He is the cause of this 
samara; from Him are born all the souls which move 
in this sansara on the wings of desire. Let man 
curb his desires, retire to the forest and by a virtuous 
life and a heart devoted to Him realise in his own self 
the creator of the universe and he will be eternally 
happy. The human soul is but the Great Soul of 
the universe, the great glory and light and. when you 
realise the identity you are ever-lastingly happy. 

The Great Soul, the cause of this universe is, in this 
passage, conceived in three forms, the highest that is 
immoveable, the second that brings this universe 
into being and the third that is seated within the 
heart of man. Curiously enough the Greek philo- 
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were also led to distinguish three different 
itions of the Unknowable. The Platonists 
conceived a Divine trinity and the Neoplato- 
nists also believed in it, formed of the One, the Intelli¬ 
gence and the Soul. “By turning Himself to himself’ 
observed Plotinus “Fie began to see and this seeing 
is Intelligence. The One is the power of all things 
and Intelligence separated itself as it were from the 
power and saw its effects. By turning itself to itself 
the One became conscious, Intelligence was filled 
with ideas and the Soul with forms, the words shot 
forth to quicken matter and the great stream of life 
began.” The Sankhyas similarly interpose between 
the world and Prakriti, its cause, two stages namely 
Mahat or Prakriti in motion and Ahankara or con¬ 
sciousness; and these are accepted by the Vedantis 
also. In short before this manifold world can be 
reconciled with the perfect One without any wish or 
thought we must interpose one or two phases of the 
idea of the Divine in which he is conceived as 
conscious and moving. 

To be united with this perfect One was the sum- 
mum bonum of the Indian philosophers and as the 
same passage urges in the end, the way to attain 
union j was the renunciation of the world. 1 he 
question naturally arises here, can there be no 
Moksha for a man who sticks to this world and 
lives a virtuous life ? Is it absolutely necessary 
for a man who would attain to salvation to retire 
to the forest, to give up all his connection with 
worldly activities? The question is discussed in the 
Mahabharata in more places than one and the 
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answer though it sometimes inclines in favour of 
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latter view,'* endorses the opinion that there 
no absolution for a householder. 

It is strange to observe that the Indian philoso¬ 
phers of all shades of opinion, except perhaps the 
Charvakas, were almost unanimous in looking upon 
the world as full of misery and in believing that 
renunciation in one from or another was the only 
way out of it. Sankhyas and Yogis, Vedantis and 
Bauddhas were equally impressed with the empti¬ 
ness of worldly pleasures and the fleeting evanescence 
of worldly greatness. Buddha whose highly imagi¬ 
native mind only required a spark to set it ablate, 
was shocked by the sight of a sick man, an old man 
and a dead man, and he shrank away from the 
world which was so full of disease, decay, and death. 
The first chapters of the Moksha-Dharma section of 
the Shantiparva contain a very eloquent exposition 
of the nothingness of the world and try to induce 
in the mind of the reader that feeling of Viraga or 
aversion to the world which is considered as 
essential to one who would seek salvation. We have 
already seen that the Yogis went so far as to look 
upon all contact of the soul with objects of sense 
as the cause of its bondage and thought that emanci¬ 
pation was possible only by the stoppage of the 
senses and the stilling of the mind. The Sankhyas 
held that pain and pleasure did not belong to the 
soul at all but to Prakriti and that emancipation 
meant the awakening of the soul to the fact that it 
had no connection in reality with pain and pleasure. 
This was in effect renunciation of the world in am 
other from. The Jains and the Bauddhas equally 
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d in renunciation and instituted those order 
-hikshus or monks for which they became 
famous. This general tendency of the philosophic 
mind of the Indo-Aryans is certainly surprising when 
we remember that they lived in a land which was over¬ 
flowing with the blessings which a material world can 
offer. Perhaps the Indo-Aryans were, as we have else¬ 
where observed, naturally of an ascetic bent of mind* 
The political condition of the country may also 
have tended tostrengthen this bent In a commu¬ 
nity where the individuals forming it, take no inter¬ 
est in its well-being, there can be no consciousness 
of a corporate life, and each person is consequently 
engrossed by his own individual wrongs and 
miseries- A complex organism has naturally a con* 
tinuous life and in the consciousness of it, there is a 
tendenc37 to forget or be little the incessant death or 
decay of individual organisms. Be that as it may, it 
can not be denied that the philosophers of ancient 
India looked upon this world as only binding the 
soul more firmly to the wheel of rebirth, from which 
it could only escape by renouncing the world. 

There were, however, a few sturdy thinkers who 
believed that a virtuous life accompanied by the 
temparate enjoyment of this world’s gifts was as in¬ 
strumental in securing salvation as Sankhya or Yoga. 
Of this great philosophical doctrine Shrikrishna 
was the chief teacher and he has propounded it in 
the immortal Rhagavadgita. The true teaching of the 
Bhagavadgita we shall try to elucidate in the next 
chapter; it is sufficient here to remark that that teach¬ 
ing in one word amounted to this; viz., that the 
path of righteous action was as efficacious as the 
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jfetti of no action. The efficacy of ,a 
w>t only preached in the Blmgavadgita, but in the 
v^hole Mahabharata, The Mahabharata and the 
Kamayana are in fact intended to preach the noble 
doctrine that"virtue' is as efficacious as Sanyasa oj: 
Yoga and that under no temptation, under no 
calamity should a man abandon the path of righte¬ 
ousness. The lives of Rama and Yu dhis ht 
Dasharatha and Bhishma as depicted in tEese nation¬ 
al epics of India are immortal examples of lives lived 
on this sublime principle and to our mind these epics, 
however much they go into other matters, are essen¬ 
tially intended to teach the highest ethical truths. 

The doctrine of virtue was no doubt, in India, 
mixed up with religion. To the Indo-Aryan mind 
virtue was not separable from religion and yet it was 
not oblivious of the distinction. The word Dharma 
covered both grounds; but Dharma was divisible in¬ 
to two parts, the higher and the lower. The Maha¬ 
bharata represents Dharma as eightfold, viz.,sacrifice, 
learning the Vedas, gifts and penance on the one hand 
and truth, restraint of passions, forgiveness and 
freedom from greed on the other. The first four form 
what is called the Pitriyana path while the latter 
form the Devayana path/ - Pitriyana path leads to 
the moon only; Devayana path to union with the 
eternal Divine Being. In the Manusmriti the same 
* aq: seq* I 
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qgg&vl developed and we have the enumeration o^" 
ifilewtues which every man, whatever his caste and 
condition In life, was bound to practise. The 
Bhagavadgita touches this subject in its inimitable 
way and enumerates the virtues in one place. To 
quote Telang’s translation “freedom from fear, purity 
of heart, perseverence in the pursuit of knowledge, 
straightforwardness, harmlessness, truth, freedom 
from anger, tranquility, freedom from the habit of 
backbiting, compassion for all beings, freedom from 
avarice, noble-mindedness, forgiveness, courage, 
freedom from a desire to injure others and absence 
of vanity, are godlike endowments. Ostentatious¬ 
ness, pride, vanity, anger, harshness and ignorance 
are demoniac endowments. Godlike endowments, 
(adds the Bhagavadgita) are means for final emanci¬ 
pation, demoniac endowments for bondage.” 

/ The path of virtue, is not however easier, as we 
I are tempted'to think, than the other paths of eman¬ 
cipation ; nay it is as difficult and severe; The trials 
in life which often overtake a virtuous man some- 


j times shake his conviction in the efficacy of virtue 
; and the Mahabharata contains some fine discussions 
on this subject- Yudhishthira observes to his queen 
in their exile to the forest “I follow Dharma not 
because I see any immediate profit from it, but from 
a conviction that virtue is to be followed for its own 
sake.* The vicious man may prosper for a time; 
but virtue’s reward is sure to come though now in¬ 
visible.” Even if therefore virtue may seem to suffer 
we must not allow our conviction in its efficacy to 
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shaken. That is the most difficult thing to 
r frail minds are tempted from the path of virtue 
even by the prospect of the smallest unjust gain 
which we can secure without difficulty, what need 
then to speak of privations and calamities ? Hence 
men who have lived a perfect and virtuous life are 
few and far between in every age. That self-denial 
which is necessary for resisting such temptation is 
as great as the self-abnegation which is required in 
Sanyasa or Yoga. A virtuous mind fortified by this 
self-denial is sure to raise the soul higher and 
higher till it realises its identity with the eternal Con¬ 
sciousness. The doctrine that a truly virtuous life 
leads to salvation as much as Sanyasa or Yoga is 
thus not an inconsistent one but is based on reason. 

It is sometimes difficult, under particular circum¬ 
stances, to determine what is the right course of con¬ 
duct. Such circumstances may easily be imagined 
and the Mahabharata contains a few interesting dis¬ 
cussions on this subject. We will not, however, go 
into these controversies. In our ordinary life, on 
very rare occasions indeed are we in doubt as to 
what is proper for us to do. On other thousand and 
one occasions, we clearly know what is right and 
wrong and yet we do not do the right thing from 
various causes. We must guard ourselves on such 
occasions and resist the seductions of fear or desire. 
The virtues are no doubt godlike endowments, 
coming to us* to adopt a Platonic expression, “ by 
divine allotment” but discipline and practice are 
essential for their adequate development. The Maha. 
bharata tries to inculcate this doctrine throughout 
its vast length and concludes with the memorable 
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loka quoted below* which may be translated 
nglish verse somewhat as follows. 

Give up not righteousness for greed or fear 
Or for desire or even life’s dear sake. 
Eternal’s virtue, pain and pleasure fleeting, 
Fleeting is life, but not the soul divine. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Life and Teaching of Shrikrishna. 

We are now in a position to undertake the 
•difficult task of elucidating the life and the 
teaching of Shrikrishna viewed from the historical 
standpoint. The life of Shrikrishna like the lives 
of all deified heroes has, in the course of the five 
thousand years or so which have elasped since his 
birth, been so heavily overlaid by the accretion of 
mythological incidents that it seems almost im¬ 
possible to extract the grains of truth that under¬ 
lie them. His teaching, equally, as summed up in 
that inestimable book on ethics and philosophy, the 
Bhagavadgita, has been so distorted by each succes¬ 
sive thinker who viewed it from the stand-point of 
his own different circumstances that it seems almost 
hopeless to find out what Shrikrishna really taught 
in his own days. Now, however, that we know or at 
least have attempted to determine historically his 
social, religious and political environments, now that 
we have assigned a historical shape to the incidents 
of the great war in which he played so conspicuous 
a part, now that we have attempted to ascertain 
the state of society, of religion, and of philosophy as 
it was in the beginning of the epic period and at its 
close, we think that the task has become possible 
and we shall try to lay before the reader the idea which 
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ve been able to form, on the ever interesting 
yet ever vexed subject of Shrikrishna*s life 
and work as a politician, a religious preacher and a 
philosopher. 

That his was a giant intellect which like that of 
Napolean applied itself to all the multifarious depart¬ 
ments of human activities will be conceded by all. 
But unlike Napolean whose sacl reverse in the end 
undid the work of his life, Shrikrishna was success¬ 
ful in whatever he undertook throughout his long 
life and his work and teaching have left an indelible 
mark on the Hindu mind and has moulded the 
destinies of this continent of India in a manner from 
which there can be no receding. His actions and 
exploits have been the delight of countless men and 
women through thousands of years, his name is 
sung even now in millions of households with devo¬ 
tion and delight, his teaching is followed and respect¬ 
ed by learned and unlearned men speaking the 
diverse dialects of India. Nay the Bhagavadgita 
promises to be a book of world-wide reputation, if 
not acceptance, in these days of philosophical inter¬ 
course among the nations'of the world. Shrikrishna 
is therefore unquestionably one of the grandest in¬ 
tellects which the world has yet produced and the 
elucidation of the history of his life and the gist of 
his teaching must always be a subject of absorbing 
interest. 

We do not go in with those who believe that 
g uses or great men are called forth by the cir- 
cl stances ot their age nor do we countenance the 
idea that the birth of a genius is the necessary out¬ 
come of circumstances. As a matter of fact cir- 
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have very little to do with the birt 
Bacon and Copernicus ought in that case 
to have been bom centuries before they actually 
were, for the circumstances which called forth their 
birth had existed throughout the sixteen centuries 
which elapsed since the days of Aristotle. Again 
Shakespeare might as well have belonged to any 
age and any clime. On the other hand the imperial 
tedencies of Napolean were in direct opposition to 
the circumstances of the country in which he was 
born. Jesus and Mahomet were beings whose corning 
could not have been foretold nor can it be that 
the circumstances of a particular age were more 
fitted to produce them than those of another. 

It does not however necessarily follow from these 
views that one must be a believer in the constant in¬ 
terference of God in the concerns of this world. It 
might as well be that the birth of great men at 
intervals is itself a law of nature and a circumstance 
which has to be taken into account along with other 
circumstances. As centres of depression are formed 
from time to time in the atmosphere under the 
operation of a law which is not yet known and as 
it is impossibe to say why a particular storm 
centre occurred in a particular place and at a 
particular time and moved in a particular direc¬ 
tion causing a deluge of rain, we are unable 
to explain why centres of immense intellec¬ 
tuality are formed from time to time and in different 
places. We can only follow the course of 
stormy activities and the results of their po 
workings. Of course great men can only w 
the country and the age in which they are boj 
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.a/not separate themselves from their surroundin, 
t they leave on these surroundings an impress of 
their own which it is the task of a critic to discover 
and elucidate. As a great author has put it, “if 
there is always on one side the irresistible mechani¬ 
cal play of circumstances of a particular age, which 
may be.analysed and explained, there is always also 
as if acting from another side, the comparatively in¬ 
explicable force of a personality, resistent to, while 
it is moulded by, them. It might even be said that 
the trial task of criticism begins exactly where the 
estimate of general conditions and of the environ¬ 
ment leaves off arid we touch what is unique in the 
individual genius which contrived by force of will 
to have its masterful way with that environment.” 
The reader can thus well understand why and to 
what extent we are diffident in the task we have set 
before us, of elucidating the life and teaching of 
Shrikrishna. 

It is necessary before proceeding on our task to say 
a few words about the materials on which we have to 
base such an attempt. The Mahabharata does not 
purport to tell the story of S h ri krishha’s life though 
iHs~full"^ of references to it. In fac t the Mahabharata 
would not Have been what it is without Shrikrishria*s 

towering.pBrsonalityi As, however, he is not the 

Chief actor in the epic, his life could not be given 
in full detail and is only incidentally noticed therein. 
There are doubtless narrations about some of his 
actions and feelings given through his own mouth 
but the other incidents of his life are often referred 
to as if they were well known to the reader. The 

absence of a connected story of his life is thus much 
27 
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by the reader of this epic poem, vast as it. is 
supply this very obvious want it seems that the 
Harivansha was originally written and subsequently 
tranformed by Sauti into a Khila Parva or a sequel 
section of the Mahabharata itself. Harivansha and 
the Mahabharata are now before us in a final form 
which belongs very probably to a date subsequent 
to that of Megasthenes. The writings of Megasthenes 
and of the historians who accompanied Alexander 
are thus our oldest historical data for a life of Shri¬ 
krishna. The Mahabharata and the Harivansha are 
so to speak our latest reliable authorities for it. The 
Vishnu and other Puranas are full of the stories of 
Shrikrishna, and the Bhtbgavata gives the latest 
version of them. But for the purpose of history the value 
of the Puranas is relatively very small, as it is always 
difficult to determine how far a story given in them 
is the natural suggestion of religious sentiment or is 
based on historical foundation. With these preli¬ 
minary remarks we proceed to give a sketch of Shri- 
krishna’s life and teaching. 

Shrikrishna is generally believed to have been 
born on Shravana Vadya Ashtami of the 3185th 
year before the Christian era. This exact date, as 
popularly believed in, is probably historically correct- 
We have already adduced arguments in support of 
this theory and may repeat them here for the sake 
of refreshing the reader’s memory. Megasthenes 
who probably quotes from Harivansha, not as it 
exists to day, but as it was in his time viz'., a real 
dynastic list as its name implies, has recorded the 
statement that between Dionysos and Chandragupta 
there were 153 kings and a period of 6042 years 
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at Heracles was younger than Dionysos' 
,y fifteen generations. Although it is not easy 
to identify Dionysos it is indisputable that Hera¬ 
cles is none else than Hari or Shrikrishna, 
for Megasthenes records the following particulars 
about him, “This Heracles like his Thceban 
namesake, had married many wives and was 
worshipped by the Shouraseni people whose chief 
towns were Mathora and Cleisobora,’ If then 
there were 153 minus 15 i. e. 138 generations 
between Chandragupta and Shrikrishna, taking 
20 years as the usually accepted average for 
each generation of kings, we find a period of 
2760 years intervening between them which gives 
us 3072 B. C. as the approximate date of Shri¬ 
krishna i. e. very probably of his death. If the 
date of his birth as popularly believed in is 
taken to be correct he was at the time of his 
death 113 years old which is not at all an 
improbable age. if we consider the longevity of old 
men even in these days. The Mahabharata does not 
give Shrikrishna’s age in any place but there is an 
indication in the Sabhaparva that even at the time 
of the Rajasuya sacrifice of Yudhisthira, he was an 
old man. Shishupala in condemnation of Yudhi- 
sthira’s giving Shrikrishna the honour of the first 
worship says “If you think he deserves the first wor¬ 
ship because he is old, why have you worshipped 
him when his father Vasudeva is present or for 
the matter of that when Drupada is here.* If 
we take 3185 B. C. as the date of Shrikrishna’s 
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5_*52^®ars of age, being at the time of the Mahabharata 
war about 84, Considering that Lord Roberts actively 
worked as the commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in South Africa at the age of 82, we need not 
wonder at Shrikrishna’s taking the reins of Arjuna’s 
chariot at the age of 84; while the old Drona wielded 
the bow as very few did on the same battlefield, at 
the age of 85. There is therefore nothing that can 
militate against the date of Shrikrishna’s birth as 
popularly believed in and the evidence of Megas- 
thenes is strong proof at least of this fact that the 
same date was generally accepted even in his days 
i. &. so far back as 300 B. C. 

If the date of Shrikrishna’s birth as of Jesus 
is historically true, the early life and circum¬ 
stances of both are equally shrouded in mystery 
being invested with mythological halo during the 
course of the thousands of years which have 
supervened. To use the words of Strauss who 
has written a life of Christ Bom the historical 
standpoint, history cannot take up the thread 
of the narrative of Shrikrishna^s life before his 
appearance on the scene of the Mahabharata i except 
in two or three important aspects 1 . We shall 
elucidate these two or three important incidents in 
Krishna’s early life as much as possible on the 
authority of the Mahabharata itself. 

The great Shrikrishna belonged to that Yadava 
race of Kshatriyas who, as we have said in our first 
chapter, probably belonged to the Aryans of the 
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' invasion. They settled, along with the othexi 
oi these Aryans, in the valley of the Jumna, 
the valley, of the Ganges and the Punjab having 
been already occupied by the older Indo-Aryans. 
They were naturally enough a race of joyous and 
hardy people fresh from .‘beyond the Himalayas, and. 
the Yadava family probably was still pastoral in 
its habits. It was a community of cowherds who 
found the most ample and the most advantageous 
pasture grounds on the banks of the Jumna. They 
settled in the district about Mathura the grass of 
which is even now well known for its rich qualities. 
The people were not only warlike but were also given 
to physical development by athletic exercises as 
cowherds usually are. By a strange consistence of 
tradition the gymnasts of Mathura have always been 
well-known throughout Indian history. Perhaps the 
good qualities of the milk which the cows of this 
district give in abundance have something to do 
with the tendencies of the people. 

Of such pastoral Kshatriyas delighting in the art 
of developing the body, Shurasena was the first king 
who settled in the Mathura district the people of 
which were in consequence called the Shauraseni 
people. Among his many children was a son by name 
Vasudeva and a daughter Kunti whom he gave in 
adoption to a Bhoja prince of the same family. 
From Vasudeva, by his wife Devaki, was born Shri- 
krishna and by another wife Kohini was born 
Rauhineya or Balarama as he is variously 
called. It cannot be questioned that Krishna was 
the son of Devaki and Vasudeva for the names, 
Vasudeva and Devakiputra, occur in hundreds of 
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ices in the Maliabharata, Even in one of the 
Upanishads Krishna is mentioned as the son of 
Devaki. From Kunti married to Pandu were born 
the Pandavas Yudhisthira, Bhima and Arjuna, and 
the three Pandavas and the two Vasudevas were 
thus cousins, being the sons of the brother and 
the sister, Vasudeva and Kunti. 

Whether the cousins were brought together in 
their early life until they met each other at the 
Svayamvara of Draupadi we are not told in the 
Mahabharata nor does the epic anywhere relate 
any incidents of Shrikrishna’s early life with the 
exception of the casual mention of his having killed 
Kansa which event we shall shortly relate. But the 
epithet Gopijanapriya ‘ the beloved of the Gopis ’ is 
sometimes applied to him even in the Mahabharata 
and it is necessary that we should refer to his early life 
in Vrindavana among the maidens and the wives of 
cowherds. A boy of captivating beauty, enormous 
physical strength and prodigious intellect, it need 
not be wondered that Krishna in his childhood 
and youth was passionately loved by all who came 
in contact with him. But the question is whether 
there is any foundation for those immoralities as¬ 
cribed to him in his relations with the Gopis for 
which the Bhagavata (it must be added that even the 
Bh&gavata does not contain the name of Radha atali) 
and the Gitagovinda are particularly responsible. 
We entirely disbelieve the truth of these stories ; no 
more mischievous though well intentioned mis¬ 
representations have ever sullied the fair name of a 
great man- The pastoral Kshatriyas among whom 
Krishna was brought up were probably more unre- 
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ined in their social relations than the older 
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trfore civilized urban Kshatriyas, and their, women 
were not hampered by the purdah system which, as we 
have shown, dates from very ancient times in India. 
The women of Vraja might have been deeply fond 
of the young and bewitching boy prince without 
the slightest idea of any amorous feelings 
disturbing their minds. And they may have 
bewailed his departure from Vraja most vehemently 
when ambition led him away from among them to 
wider fields of action in his young age. 

The fact that the Yadavas were pastoral in their 
habits is distinctly proved by the fact that Krishna's 
sister Subhadra when she was taken away by 
Arjuna is described as having put on the dress of a 
Gopi or female cowherd. It is impossible to explain 
this fact unless we believe that the whole tribe was 
accustomed to use this dress. Thej freedom with 
which she and other Yadava women are described 
as moving on the Raivataka hill in the festivities on 
that occasion also shows that their social relations 
were freer and more unhampered than among the 
other Kshatriyas. Krishna again when he went 
over to Arjmia’s side is said in the Mahabharata to 
have given in balance for that act an army of Gopas 
to Duryodhana. The Gopas could have been no 
other than the Yadavas themselves. 

It is not at all difficult to surmise when and how 
this perfectly innocent fondness of the Gopis for 
the boy prince came to be invested in later days 
with the degenerate amorous aspect which we find 
assigned to it in the Harivansha faintly, in the Bhaga- 
vata more distinctly and in Gitagovind most empha- 
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lyv The religion of love or rather devotion whic 
as we shall see hereafter, was first preached 
by Shnlrishna himself became in the course of 
centuries thereafter distorted and in its distorted 
condition influenced this distortion of the incidents 
of his early life. We see here, as in many religious 
and mythological beliefs, the realisation of the im¬ 
mortal saying of Gibbon, “What is once rhetoric 
becomes by and by logic.” The devotion which one 
feels for God, the love, the passion which a fervent 
man feels for the Almighty has often been likened 
to the love which a* devoted woman feels for her 
lover. Man experiences in his life different kinds 
of love, the love of a servant for his master, 
of a child for its mother and father, of the 
parents for their child, of the husband for his 
wife and of the wife for her husband, of the woman 
in love For her lover the last being the most 
fervid, intense and unselfish. It is therefore natural 
that philosophers should often speak: of the love of 
the human soul for the divine soul as the love of 
the woman in love for her lover. In fact the Greek 
legend of Psysche is based on this very similitude. 
Psyche or the human soul having lost thejove of Cupid 
the divine soul suffers various trials and afflictions 
to regain the affection of her lover. In India also the 
Vedantic philosophers sometimes measured the 
divine bliss by the idea of sexual bliss. But all such 
ideas are based on analogy and not identity. The 
love which a pious man may feel for the Almighty 
may be likened to the love of a woman for her lover 
but can not be of the same nature with it. It is entire¬ 
ly a love of a far higher order than any earthly love, 
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/of a far different character. But with certain> 
Sr zealous yet crude minds in India, the rhetoric 
became by and by stern logic. An altogether 
distorted form of Krishna worship grew into popular 
favour. The devotee of Krishna, it came to be in¬ 
culcated, should love him with that love which a 
woman feels for her lover and the love of the Gopis 
tor Shrikrishna became distorted, in the view of 
these misguided people, into the love of adulteresses. 
The love of Radha for Krishna is now the highest 
embodiment of love for God but strangely enough 
Radha finds no place in any of the works which are 
reckoned as ancient authorities. This changed 
aspect is therefore entirely a new and unfounded 
creation of misguided minds. We think it unneces¬ 
sary to dwell upon this subject further as we are 
treading on ground that is controversial; and we shall 
content ourselves with stating our firm conviction 
that there is no historical basis for the modern 
theory that Krishna’s love for the Gopis or the 
latter’s devotion to him partook any thing of an un¬ 
hallowed character. The Mahabharata does not 
support this idea nor does the sublime character 
which the epic portrays of the man seem consistent 
with an immoral early life. The stern can not but 
be of the same quality as the tree and one can scarce¬ 
ly believe that that most fragrant flower the 
Bhagavadgita came out of a tree which was rotten at 
its root. 

We now come to the third important event in 
Shrikrishna’s early life viz-, his killing Kansa. It is 
extremely probable that this incident was somewhat 
differently described in the account of the Harivansha 
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^ „ existed before it was last recast by Sauti. In a 

lapter in the Sabhaparva we have a special reference 
to it in a speech of Shrikrishna himself. That, 
speech is very important and deserves to be given 
here in extenso. Asked by Yudhisthira as to the 
practicablity of his desire to perform the Rajasuya 
sacrifice, Krishna said, “ You know that the two 
chief branches of Kshatriyas are the descendants of 
Ila and Ikshvakti, the daughter and the son of 
Manu. Of these two branches there are one hundred 
families. But at this time the descendants of Yayati 
through Bhoja are most numerous and occupy all 
the directions and of these Jarasandha is the most 
powerful and is the lord of the whole of the middle 
country, those who are opposed to him having fled 
from that country in fear. Some years ago Kansa 
having expelled the Yadavas from Mathura married 
the two daughters of Jarasandha by name Asti and 
Prapti. On the strength of that alliance he oppressed 
his own kinsmen and ro^e to greatness. It was a 
great iniquity. We were implored by the kinsmen, 
old and young, of the Bhoja family seeking to be 
protected from his oppression. Having given the 
daughter of Ahuka named Sutanu to Akrura, I did 
this work for the Jnati or family with the help of 
Sankarshana, Kansa and Sunama were killed by me 
and Rama, Jarasandha marched on us and we 
fought with him for three years. He had two great 
athletes in his service, Hansa and Dimbhaka, un¬ 
conquerable in battle and impossible to be slain with 
any weapon. I think the trio Hansa, Dimbhaka and 
Jarasandha, were enough to conquer the three worlds. 
In combat Hansa was struck down by Rama. Dim- 
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|a]ka/hearing from some one that Hansa was killecP- 
£m\yrted. himself in the Jumna in despair. Hansa too 
"when he came to his senses, hearing how Dimbhaka 
had met his death hastened to follow his footsteps by 
drowning himself. Jarasandha therefore was obliged 
to retire and we lived in Mathura full of joy But 
after a time Jarasandha came again to fight, being 
goaded by his daughters to avenge the death of 
their husband and we had to fly from Mathura 
with our sons and families and kinsmen. We 
went to the west and occupied the city of Kusha- 
sthali with the beautiful Raivataka hill in its 
vicinity. A fort has been built there which even, 
women can defend. There we live now free from fear 
of Jarasandha on the coast of the sea. In our family 
there are eighteen thousand kinsmen. Ahuka has 
one hundred sons and we are seven viz., Charudeshna 
with his brother, Chakradeva, Satyaki, myself, 
Rauhineya, Samba and Pradyumna and there are 
ten others vis. 1 Kritavarma, 2 Anadhrishti, 3 Samika, 
4 Samitinjaya, 5 Kanaka, 6 Shanku, 7 Kunti, 8 and 9 
the two sons of Andhaka-Bhoja and 10 the old 
king. Though there are so many warriors among 
the Vrishnis and we live happily at Dvaravati, we 
still sigh for the middle country. You can not 
hope therefore to perform the Rajasuya sacrifice 
so long as Jarasandha has not been conquered 
and Killed.” 

The above account gives many interesting details 
about the destruction of Kansa and Shrikrishna’s 
subsequent flight from Mathura. It seems clear 
that Krishna was not quite a boy when he per¬ 
formed his first exploit in the field of politics. 
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the usurper and oppressor, was kil 1 
oy Krishna and Sunama his brother by Rama in 
pursuance of a combination of the Yadavas 
who invited them for the purpose from Vrindavana. 
It also appears that Satyaki the great warrior 
who fought on the side of the Pandavas was a 
half brother of Krishna and Kritavarma who 
fought on the opposite side was a cousin of his. 
They are also often called in the Mahabharata by 
the names of Shaineya and Hardikya which shows 
that they were the sons of Shini and Hridika 
who along with Ahuka were probably the bro¬ 
thers of V'asudeva. Two important characters in 
the life of Shrikrishna unconnected with the Ma¬ 
habharata are Akrura and Uddhava ; what the 
lattter’s relation was with Krishna does not appear. 
Ahuka’s daughter Sutanu is said in the above speech 
of Krishna to have been given to Akrura in marriage 
with the object of strengthening the combination 


against Kansa. 


We have searched through the 
Harivansha in vain for the details of this combination 
and it seems probable that the story of Krishna’s 
killing Kansa underwent important modifications 
even in epic days. 

Krishna’s fame as a warrior and a statesman was 
now firmly established and though not himself a 
king he ruled over that healthy and fertile country 
about Dvaraka which is now called Kathiawar. 
Many tribes of Kshatriyas appear to have lived under 
him for the people about him including himself are 
named in the Mahabhrata by the different appella¬ 
tions of Yadavas,- Vrishnis, Madhavas, Dasharnas, 
Andhaka Bhojas and so on. All these tribes how- 
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ere not yet so numerous 


^ |UU .«wiw U ~ as to occupy the 
.rfcrfe country but were probably a handful of set¬ 
tlers in a new country. This was probably the 
first colonisation of Kathiawar by the Aryans and 
Krishna was their leader. We find thus that 
Krishna was not only a warrior and a statesman 
but a bold leader of men who founded new 
settlements. We find him aiding the Pandavas also 
in forming a new country for themselves on the 
western banks of the Jumna. When after their 
marriage with Draupadi, Dfcritarashtra acknowledged 
them as the sons of Panda and assigned to them, 
cunningly enough, the still unreclaimed regions to 
the west of the Jumna as their portion, Krishna 
devised the bold and perhaps unscrupulous plan of 
burning the vast Khandava forest for purposes of 
reclamation, thus clearing the land at once of 
jnugles and jungly tribes. The two warriors, Arjuna 
and Krishna, carried the plan into execution and a 
prosperous kingdom was secured for the five 
Pandavas who founded therein Indraprastha which, 
as modern Delhi, was destined long to be the capital 
of the whole of India. 

The friendship between the two heroes of the 
Mahabharata, Krishna and Arjuna, was further 
cemented by the marriage of Krishna’s sister 
Subhadra with Arjuna. The story ot Subhadra’s 
marriage has been told in our first book and it 
brings out beautifully the manners of the time and 
the practical statesmanship of Krishna. W hile 
on his visit to his kinsmen at Dvaraka, Arjuna 
saw the fair damsel on the Raivataka hill where 


the Yadavas, men and women, had 


gone 


out for 
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vised him to seize the girl and carry her off 


according to Kshatriya fashion. He told Arjuna 
that it was impossible to say whether she would 
marry him at a Svayamvara or whether the parents 
and relatives of Subhadra would bestow her on 
him. He in short asked Arjuna to seize 
the opportunity and the girl was accordingly 
carried off by Arjuna. As the Yadavas could not 
hope to conquer Arjuna, unaided by Krishna, the 
marriage was eventually duly solemnised and it 
added a further tie of affection between Krishna 
and the Pandavas. 

The Pandavas and the Yadavas combined were 
more than a match for Jarasandha who enjoyed the 
headship of the sovereigns of India. The bold plan 
was now conceived of bearding the lion in his own den 
and the three warriors, Krishna, Arjuna and Bhima, 
went by forced matches to Rajagriha and entering 
that capital of Jarasandha by a side gate courage¬ 
ously entered his palace and challenged him to 
single combat. An honourable Kshatriya, especially 
Jarasandha, was bound to accept the challenge and 
the fight between Bhima and Jarasandha with its 
fatal result to Jarasandha has already been described. 
By the bold conception and prompt execution of this 
plan Krishna freed the country of the co-adjutor of 
Kansa and another oppressor of the Kshatriyas and 
placed the imperial sovereignty of India in the hands 
of the Pandavas. 

Krishna was now the recognised chief warrior and 
statesman in the whole of India. It appears that 
he was also recognised by this time as-the greatest 
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ous preacher and philosopher. A man 
Taut intellect, it was impossible that his mind 
should have remained absorbed in worldly affairs 
only. He must have thought from the dawn of his 
thinking power on the mysteries of this universe and 
the relations of man to God. He had probably re¬ 
ceived the education requisite to a Kshatriya prince 
and been initiated into the doctrines of the Vedanta 
philosophy of which the Kshatriyas were particular¬ 
ly fond and of which they claimed to be the origi¬ 
nators. In the Chandogya Upanishad we find 
Krishna the son of Devaki as a teacher of Vedanta 
and as instructed by Ghora Angirasa in a particular 
doctrine (Prapathaka 3, Khanda 16). Besides the 
Vedanta there were the Sankhya and Yoya ideas 
not yet hardened and stereotyped indeed into rigid 
systems of philosophies but buoyant and expanding. 
There was also the more hardened and probably 
stiffened worship of the Vedic deities by animal 
sacrifices, the Karmakanda as it is called in modern 
days. There were other and minor ideas besides, 
such as that of Tapas or austerities, of gifts, 
of fasts. Shrikrishna was the master of all 
these different shades of opinions and master in the 
true sense of the word and not a slave. He thought 
out his own ideas and preached them. What these 
ideas were we shall presently go on to show. At 
what time Krishna began to be known as a philo¬ 
sopher and a religious preacher it is difficult to say 
but certain it is that he was soon revered by many 
as an incarnation of Vishnu and like Buddha or 
Jesus or even Mahomet claimed some sort of divinity 
for himself. He undoubtedly had that magnetic 
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attraction which belongs to all great religious pre 
and thousands fell at his feet and adored 
as a divine being. His commanding personality, 
his genius, his success in life all tended to streng¬ 
then his position and we believe that Shriknshna 
was the first historical person who was not only 
worshipped in his own life-time by others as a divine 
being but who was conscious of a divinity in himself 
There were however some, a class numerous 
enough to make their presence felt, who derided 
these pretensions of Krishna to divinity. Detractors 
and unbelievers have been found to oppose the path 
of every religious preacher and exist in every age 
and clime. Mahomet had to fight with them and 
to subdue them before he could propagate the 
mission he felt he had come to preach. A conflict 
with detractors similarly came on in Shrikrishna’s 
life. A ;Rajasuya sacrifice was performed by the 
Pandavas to emphasize their assumption of the im¬ 
perial sovereignty of India and kings from all quarters 
came to take part in that sacrifice and to express 
their acquiescence in that act. On the last day of 
the sacrifice when the princes assembled together for 
the Avabhritha bath and for leave taking, the 
Pandavas began the Argha-offering ceremony by 
honouring Shrikrishna first, than whom there was, 
as Bhishma said, no one in the assembly more power¬ 
ful and more adorable. Shisupala rose up in protest, 
condemned Bhishma's opinion and upbraided the 
Pandavas for giving the first honour to Krishna. 
He reviled Krishna himself for manylhings and par¬ 
ticularly for his absurd pretensions to divinity. It 
was a challenge on the part of the unbelievers 
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gh their leader. The result of the challenge 
described in our first book. Krishna acted with 
the usual decision and promptitude of his character. 
Like Mahomet he accepted the challenge of his 
enemies and at once despatched Shishupala with a 
throw of his disc. Shishupala’s partisans were cowed 
down and humbled and the supporters and follow¬ 
ers of Shrikrishna were triumphant. 

Shrikrishna’s fame was now established not only 
as a warrior and a statesman but also as a religious 
preacher, a divine being, an incarnation of Vishnu 
himself. The theory that God incarnates himself 
from time to time was first preached by Shrikrishna 
himself; and the same idea is preached by Buddha and 
Christ in one form or another. The question “whether 
any human being can claim, without being an im¬ 
poster or a fool, be of divine origin or to be an 
incarnation of God” lias often puzzled philosophers 
and Strauss in his life of Christ tries variously but 
vainly to solve that riddle. How is one to explain 
the possibility of a sane human being saying that 
he is a divine being? How are the words of Jesus 
in the, fou rth Gospel for instance to be explained 
when he says that “he is the begotten son of God, the 
light of the world, lie who is in the Father and 15 
whom mankind sees the Father” or what are we to 
say wTi’en we are'told‘Tn the beginning was the Word 
with God and itself God and that by this was 
the world created and that it su bse q uently became 
flesh in Jesus” or when Jesus appears assuring us 
that ‘ die was before Abraham” and speaks of the glory 
which, “before the world was, he had with God.”? 
Shrikrishna speaks of himself in the Bhagavadgita in 
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M ^ame strain. “I explained this Yoga to Manu a 
. .anu explained it to Ikshvaku” and so on. I here 
upon Arjuna naturally enough asks of Shrikrisbna 
\“You have been born ages after Manu and how 
]can you have explained this Yoga to Manu?” Shri- 
krishna replies “You and I have been born many a 
i time but you know not your births while I know mine 
/and yours and those of all Though I am myself (rod. 
unborn, the unchangeable Self, the lord of all beings, 
I become born by my Yogic powers retaining my 
divine nature.” In still more emphatic terms Shri- 
krishna declares in other places in the Bhagavadgita 
that he is himself God, the Supreme Soul, the creator 
of the universe and its destroyer- Were Krishna 
and Jesus deluding the world when they spoke 
thus or were they self-deluded? Strauss observes, 
“ Whether a God having become irr-n would, in his 
speeches, so strongly and so incessantly insist upon 
his divinity, whether a God become human would 
not find it wiser and more becoming to let 
his divinity shine forth more indirectly by 
the glorification of his humanity, nothing definite 
can be said as the assumption belongs solely to the 
province of the imagination. But a man could 
never, if his heart and head were sound, have uttered 
such speeches about himself. The speeches of Jesus 
in this (4th) Gospel are an uninterrupted Doxology 
only translated out of the second person into the 
first, from the form of adress to another into the 
utterance about a self.” 

The explanation which Strauss here indirectly 
suggests may perhaps be correct. It may be likely 
that these ideas were originally the ideas of the 
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K^df being invested with authority, subsequently 
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mouth in the first person. But 


Vedanti can suggest a far better explanation with¬ 
out resorting to the assumption of some kind of 
fraud. To the Vedanti the whole world is divine ; 
every man and beast is not only made by God but 
is made of God who pervades the whole universe and 
who runs through and is present in every thing and 
in every being in the whole animate and inanimate 
creation. Great men are great because there is 
aroused in them to a more or less extent a conscious¬ 
ness of their being Brahma. In fact the chief belief 
of Vedantism as summed up in the sentence 
is that every human being can realise his identity with 
God by constantly poring on the thought “ I am 
Brahma.” In this way Vamadeva, says the 
Chhandogya Upanishad, thought he was Manu and 
he actually became Manu. The great religious 
preachers of the world rose into the consciousness 
that there was something divine in them. And in 
moments of inspiration and ecstacy, this divine 
consciousness in them became more or less perfect 
and the human consciousness was for that time sub¬ 
merged. In moments like these it is not impossible 
that great religious preachers delivered themselves 
as they are believed to have done and their words 
are attributable to neither illusion nor impos¬ 
ture, but were uttered through perfect truthfulness. 


is no 


To put it in a nutshell, to a Vedantist there _ 

“ impassable gulf between human self-consciousness 
and divine self-consciousness” as there is to a Deist 
or a Theist. 
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||> Jifie have perhaps digressed too far. What’ 
may be the correct explanation of these utteran’c 
of SHrikrishna or Jesus or of other great religious 
preachers or saints, the fact can not be doubted 
historically that Shrikrishna preached in his own 
lifetime that he was an incarnation of Vishnu or the 
Supreme Deity and that he was also worshipped as 
such by hundreds and thousands of persons, especial¬ 
ly after the overthrow of Shishupala. He was so 
worshipped by the Pandavas and chiefly and pre-emi 
nently by Arjuna among them. Krishna and Arjuna 
are constantly spoken of together in the Mahabha- 
rata as Nara and Narayana. When Shrikrishna re¬ 
turned to Dvaraka after the sacrifice was over, he had 
to fight with several enemies and detractors many 
of whom were killed. The Pandavas in the mean¬ 
while were invited by Duryodhana, goaded by jealousy 
for their wealth and pre-eminence, to a game at dice 
and were duped out of their kingdom. We have 
already described that disgraceful game in detail 
and the miracle of the clothing of Draupadi in our 
first book. Krishna saw the now exiled Pandavas in 
the forest and comforted them. When after their 
exile was over, the Pandavas were refused their in¬ 
heritance by Duryodhana and when the contending 
parties collected armies for the impending struggle, 
Shrikrishna undertook to go on a mission of peace 
to the Kauravas. The man who was now the fore¬ 
most man in Bharatavarsha as the greatest warrior, 
statesman and philosopher was received with un¬ 
bounded joy and veneration. People flocked to see 
him on the way and in the city of Hastinapura and 
even Bhishma, Drona and other courtiers of 
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-g^odhana fell at his feet. In the assemblage of 
princes and learned counsellers, he advocated peace 
but not peace at any price. The negotiation, as has 
been described elsewhere, fell through owing to the 
obstinacy of Duryodhana and two vast armies deter¬ 
mined to fight out this quarrel about a paltry 
principality eventually stood confronting each other 
on the plains of Kurukshetra. It was oh this battle¬ 
field that Shrikrishna is said to have preached the 
immortal Bhagavadgita to Arjuna. Appalled by the 
terrible carnage of men and animals that loomed 
before him, with no certainty of success after all, 
Arjuna was seized, like so many of us in this life’s 
battle and its many difficulties and disappointments, 
with the desire to renounce the world, to retire to 
the cloister, to pass the rest of his days in seclusion, 
maintaining himself on alms. Shrikrishna, the great 
religious preacher and philosopher,moved by pity for 
this sudden collaspe of Arjuna’s mental condition 
spoke to him words of wisdom and enlightenment, 
and succeeded after long discussion and instruction 
in overcoming Arjuna’s depression and stimulating 
him once more to action. The words have been 
preserved to us in the immortal Bhagavadgita and 
they have served to comfort and stimulate the 
action of countless Arjunas’in succeeding ages. 

To contend that the Bhagavadgita, as it exists to¬ 
day, contains a faithful report of all that Shrikrishna 
said or did on that momentous occasion is more than 
what is possible. But there is not the smallest doubt 
that that book, as it is to-day, is a consistent whole 
written or put together at one time and by a gifted 
man of genius whether he be Vyasa or Vaishampayana 
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believe it was the latter) at a very remote period 
in India’s history, certainly centuries before Buddha 
lived and preached. Its connection throughout its 
eighteen chapters, though questioned by some 
thinkers, is obvious to those who study it deeply and 
carefully. The art and power of its great author 
are evident and realisable in its accents pleasing 
and sonorous, its words few but deep and its senti¬ 
ments overpowering and hallowed. Lastly its date 
is vouchsafed by its language which • has all the 
freshness of a spoken language and by its contents, 
which referring as they do to many and diverse phi¬ 
losophical opinions, do not disclose any trace what¬ 
ever of Buddhistic ideas. A detailed discussion of 
the controversies about, the authorship and the date 
of this great work would not interest the general 
reader and we shall content ourselves with the above 
observations leaving the detailed discussion of the 
subject to a note in the Appendix. It is however 
necessary to add that the Bhagavadgita does not 
belong to the last edition of the Mahabharata by 
Sauti but is its oldest portion, being frequently 
referred to with respect in the Mahabharata itself 
and its shlokas being repeated again and again 
throughout its great length. 

The teaching of Shrikrishna can be none other 
than the teaching of the Bhagavadgita which is the 
oldest and the most reliable repository of it. The 
teaching of the Bhagavadgita has been interpreted 
in. so many and diverse ways by great scholars and 
thinkers from time to time that it is really a 
difficult task to determine the real original gist of 
that great philosophical work. Every commentator 
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from the great Shankara down to modem 
vernacular writers such as Jnyaneshvara and 
Vamanaj however, looked at the' book with the specta¬ 
cles of his--0Wh time's.and E 13 rown theory of ethics 

and philosophy. Nobody has yet looked at the 
Bhagavadgita from the historical point of view and 
tried to discover its true import, standing as it does, 
in the development of philosophical thought, 
midway between the Upanishads on the one hand 
and Buddhism and the Vedanta-sutras which are 
even later than Buddhism, on the other. We shall 
make an attempt of the kind, duly honouring, in the 
consciousness of our humble powers, those great and 
revered thinkers who have illuminated the subject 
from time to time. 

The Bhagavadgita as we have just said opens with 
a description of the sudden mental callaspe of Arjuna 
at the sight of venerable elders and dear friends and 
relatives arrayed before him ready to lay down 
their lives to settle the dispute about a paltry princi¬ 
pality. He would rather beg and live on alms than 
slay those dear and respected persons for the sak«* 
even the kingdom of the three worlds, Jttrikrishna 
preached the GTta to cnrc'cV dun of this revulsion 
from the performance of duty and having explained to 
him various subjects and having dispelled his doubts 
asked in the end, “ Is your hallucination gone ? Are 
you ready to fight?” and Arjuna replied “I will do 
your command, for my doubts have been dispelled 
and I have regained myself.” The obvious gist of 
the Gita from this beginning and this end like the 
reasoning of a proposition of Euclid is to impress 
upon man the necessity of doing his duty un- 
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is the summum 
in¬ 



is 


ayed by the difficulties 
e temptations of this life. This 
dictum of the Bhagavadgita and this is what 
culcated in every chapter of it from different points 
of view. To act according to one’s own idea of what 
is right, regardless of its consequences to himself or 
to others, that is the primary duty of man and not to 
fly from the difficulties, the despondencies of this 
world—the most practical yet noble truth that was 
ever inculcated by an ethical philosopher. 

For where can a man fly to? Can he escape out 
of his en vironment ? Can he go out of this world of 
five elements? And suppose he can do so, can he 
escape from himself, from his own mind which 
carries within itself a world of worry and vexation ? 
Even supposing that he can quiet this untameable 
monster of a mind, even supposing that a man can 
stop and sap the working of all his voluntary nerves, 
can he stop the working of the involuntary ones ? 
Can he stop breathing, feeling hunger or the necessity 
for evacuation? Go where you will and do what you 
man ixmst work and will be made to work by 
the operation of the impulses and the tendencies 
which have been impiaiiteli ; mhim b jy nature.* ' "re¬ 
nunciation is therefore impossible and the only 
renunciation that is possible is the giving up of 
the proud idea that* one’s action must be followed by 
a particular result. The results of actions are in the 
hands of God, the Dispenser of all good and evil and 
man can only work, can only do his duty, can only 
act as righteousness requires him to act; and he 
should do and act accordingly. This is the pith of 

* ^13% smn wA n 
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Krishna’s teaching in the Bhagavadgita, all el 
tes in support of it. 

Let us examine a little more deeply into the 
hist or! caTsequent The ancient Aroyans 

who lived beyond the Indus and whose thoughts and" 
feelings have been preserved to us in the Mantra 
portion of 'the Rigveda were a race of men, joyous \rt 
spirit and full of the desire to enjoy the blessings 
of this world. They sang lusty songs in praise of the 
Vedic deities and asked of them young damsels, 
strong steeds and valiant sons. Intoxicated them¬ 
selves with the invigorating juice of Soma, the}' 
poured out libations of the same juice to their 
gods and implored them to join them in their feasts* 
Eating beef themselves, they offered bulls in sacri¬ 
fice to their gods by hundreds and thousands* 
Of course the worship of the deity by burnt 
offerings, especially of the flesh of oxen killed for 
the purpose, was the primeval worship of all races 
in the world; fcr primeval man after all made 
his Lord in his own image and thought that 
God liked beef as much as he himself. Such was the 
old worship of the Indo-Aryans of which we 
have any historical knowledge. When the Aryans 
settled in the plains of the Punjab and the Gangetic 
valley there was a change in them. The ascetic 
spirit which they probably had brought with them 
from beyond the Indus grew upon them slowly* 
Philosophical thought impressed upon them the 
emptiness of all worldly pleasures. The mortifica¬ 
tion of the flesh gradually became more noble and 
manly than the pampering of it. These are the 
dominating features of their philosophical specula* 
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as may be gathered from the Upanishad 
Japas became supreme and the gods and even the 
all-pervading Brahma appeared to perform I apas, 
as in the preceding period they were thought to be 
performing a sacrifice/)- To give up the world and 
all the worldly pursuits came to be looked upon as 
the surest way of attaining to absolution.'! Worldly 
greatness was no greatness at all. Real great¬ 
ness lay in that a man desired nothing. For to 
desire some thing was to want some thing, to want 
something was to be little.§ Whereas the object of the 
Vedic Aryans was to attain to the height of human 
happiness t its. as the Upanishads put it to be lich 
to be strong and to be healthy, the goal of the 
Rishis of the Upanishads was to attain to the state 
of the learned man who desires nothing.II Renunci¬ 
ation of the world, retirement into the forest, a life 
of calm seclusion, the extinguishment of all desires 
these were the leading sentiments of the Vedantic 
philosophers as well as those philosophers who 
started the cognate ideas of Sankhya and Yoga. 

These opposite inclinations have alternately 
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swjayed the human breast in all countries. Pravrit 
and Nivritti as the Indian philosophers call them 
appear in other countries under the forms of Epi- 
curianismand Stoicism, Monasticism and Protes¬ 
tantism. It is interesting to mark the swinging of the 
popular mind as of a pendulum between the two 
extreme points of these feelings in the history of civi¬ 
lised nations. In Greece the free and joyous spirit of 
the Homeric heroes gradually gave way before the 
wave of asceticism of which Pythagoras was perhaps 
the pioneer. To abstain from flesh and from 
marriage were considered to be holy by these Pytha¬ 
goreans. There is something peculiarly fascinating 
in the condition of a devotee who conquers all his 
passions; for where the common run of mankind 
would fall to enjoyment, the asectic seems to possess 
a peculiar power as he resists all temptations. I he 
conqueror is always an object of admiration and the 
conqueror of that most difficult region, the human 
mind, has always excited the greatest admiration and 
respect, Socrates was of an ascetic turn of mind and 
the Stoicism of Diogenes was the farthest point in the 
swing of the pendulum. There was a turn, by the 
very laws of nature, of the human mind towards the 
other side and Epicurus was its exponent- 1 he 
Romans and the Greeks soon abused Epicurianism 
and plunged in sensual and wordly pleasures, went 
to the opposite extreme. A rebound set in among 
the later Romans and the early Christians. 1 he 
ascetic spirit of the Christian religion captivated 
the popular mind and greatly assisted its spread in 
the Roman Empire, 

But the ascetic spirit of the Christianity of the 
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century A. D, did not belong to the nature of its 
founder. In fact the tendency of Christ’s teaching 
was to oppose and condemn the ascetic spirit which 
had seized the Jewish mind. The Jews, then, consider¬ 
ed it requisite for the purification and elevation of 
the people to resort to all sorts of bodily mortifica¬ 
tion and in particular, to frequent fasting and absti¬ 
nence from wine and the pleasures of the world. 
“Compared with the system of Levitical law such 
asceticism could only appear to Jesus, as another 
mode of formalising religion, a new danger of 
wandering away from the moral object.”* The 
teaching of the great Savior was thus opposped to 
the ascetic practices of the Pharisees and even of 
John the Baptist. Gradually, however, monasticism 
stole in upon Christianity and admiration of the 
monastic life of the Christian saints contributed as 
much to the spread of their religion among the 
Romans and the Greeks whose own lives had become 
morally degenerate, as any other cause. This 
monastic spirit of Christianity grew stronger and 
stronger till it became nauseous and empty though 
it may be said that it lasted long, indeed for cen¬ 
turies, before there was a revolution in the popu¬ 
lar feeling. It was supplanted at last by Protes¬ 
tantism under the teaching and guidance of Luther. 

In India, Shrikrishna was the first to make a protest 
against the ascetic spirit which had seized the Aryans 
of India in the days of the Upanishads and the rise and 
growth of the Sankhya and Yoga philosophies. It 
was not in r^aunciatipn of the world or worldly 
pleasures, so preached Krishna, that the surest way of 
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fling to salvation lay ; neither did the unbridf 
byment of pleasures assist the man who sought to 
better His condi tion. He laid down the principle 
of the golden mean in the Bhagavadgita. To fly 
from the pleasures of the world was as impossible as 
to plunge into them headlong was injurious. “The 
Yogi who keeps his food and his sexual pleasure 
under well regulated restraint and who performs 
actions under similar conditions, whose sleep and 
wakefulness are equally well regulated, enjoys 
absence of pain.”* Of course he does not deny the 
efficacy of Yoga which is concerned with the 
stilling of the mind. But while accepting all that 
Yoga taught Shrikrishna denied that Yoya meant 
or required the renunciation of all action or 
of all exercise of the functions of the senses. That 
was, he pointed out, an impossibility and what man 
could do was only to regulate and restrain his 
conduct by the rules of morality or, which is the 
same thing in India, religion. Shrikrishna’s attitude 
on this point may well be understood from the one 
sentence “I am desire 

in created beings unopposed to the dictates of 
religion.” 

Such was the view which Shrikrishna preached 
in opposition to the prevailing ascetic tendencies 
and it is not to be wondered that he acted 
up to his view in his own personal conduct. 
These Epicurean sentiments were however bound 
in the course of centuries to be exaggerated and 
misrepresented and the incidents of his life 
* wg i 
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to be distorted in response. W 
a matter of fact that the life which 
in his garden 


e bound 
e know as 

Epicurus lived in his garden at Athens was 
pure and simple, popular report soon misrepresented 
the state of affairs. Friends and foes alike put on 
Epicureansim an aspect of personal gratifica¬ 
tion unrelieved by higher or more spiritual 
pleasure. Similarly in Shrikrishna’s case, things 
came to be misrepresented by friends and foes 
alike. If he had really married many wives their 
number came to be exaggerated to sixteen thousand. 
If in his boyhood he had inspired attachment among 
the young damsels with whom he danced and 
played, later ideas represented these girls and women 
as adulteresses. It is surely something exasperating- 
ly inconsistent when those who recite Shrikrishna’s 
Bhagavadgita in which his own utterances declare 
that he identifies himself with sexual desire not 
opposed to morality, should themselves believe that 
Shrikrishna indulged in amours with the Gopis of 
Vrindavana which in others would at once be set 
down as deeply irreligious. 

To return to the thread of our argument, Shri¬ 
krishna evidently tries in the Bhagavadgita to re¬ 
concile the Pravrilti of the Vedas with the Nivritti 
of the Upanishads and to inculcate the doctrine that 
man’s true duty lies neither in the unregulated and 
unrestrained indulgence of the senses nor in their 
entire and impossible suppression but in the golden 
mean between the two. This protest against 
asceticism was bound to be carried to the farthest ex¬ 
treme of the swing of the pendulum and the natural 
rebound to the opposite view came on in the rise of 
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m and Buddhism. Both these religions whic 
about the same time extol the ascetic ideal of 
life. The renunciation ot Buddha and the institu¬ 
tion by him of the holy order of Bhikshus, whereas 
formerty there was no constituted order of congre¬ 
gated ascetics but only individual Sahyasis who 
lived singly, were a tribute paid at the feet of 
asceticism. The Jains too had their institution of 
ascetics and went so far further as to represent their 
Tirthankaras as perfectly naked without the smallest 
rag to cover their body or to attach their mind to any 
earthly thing. They also believed in the efficacy of 
last and instituted a fast of 42 days which even 
their lay brethren observe in individual cases 
down to this day. 

The revulsion of feeling from such asceticism was 
bound to come in time and it did come. We shall 
not enter into lengthy details but it will be sufficient 
to remark that Buddhism and Jainism were iollowed 
by a resuscitation of the Karmakanda and Vedic 
sacrifices. This again gave way to the returning 
wave of Nivritti which was the guiding principle of 
Shankara’s teaching in the; 8th century A. D. 
Shankara’s teaching remained supreme till it was 
supplanted by the wave of Pravritti again under 
Madhva, Vallabha and others who revived or rather 
adopted Krishna-worship in a changed and perhaps 
debased form between the 12th and 15th centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The above short survey of the successive rise and 
fall of the ascetic spirit among the Aryans of the 
East and the West will enable us to understand the 
historical sequence of Shrikrishna’s preaching in the 
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agavadgita. It was impossible for man to cti 
6 work in this world and man was bound to work 
and act as duty or the sense of righteousness dictated; 
that was the essence of his teaching. He did 
not or could not deny what previous philosophers 
had thought or done. He allowed the Vedic sacrifice, 
the Vedantic renunciation, the Sankhya insistence 
on knowledge of Nature’s truth, the Yogic doctrine 
of the conquest of the mind and the senses. He 
explained all these beliefs and the immortality of the 
soul which underlay every one of them. He re¬ 
conciled them with his own new preaching viz . that 
inan was bound to act and act righteously. As Jesus 
admitted the truth of all that Moses and Abraham 
had said and done, as Mahomet admitted the 
sanctity of all those prophets including Jesus who 
had gone before him, Shrikrishna accepted the truth 
arid the efficacy of what previous thinkers had said 
and laid down. He however infused a nevy spirit in 
them and reconciled them with his own doctrine 
of righteous action. Luther protested only against 
the abuse of Christ’s preaching and denounced 
monasticism as an imposture. Similarly Shrikrishna 
protested against the abuse of Vedanta, Sankhya and 
Yoga and their internecine fight and roused the 
people to a sense of the necessity of action—action 
dictated by Dharma or duty. Here we see a peculiar 
affinity between the teaching of Shrikrishna and 
the practical and active spirit of modern civilisation. 

But there was some thing more in Shrikrishna’s 
preaching than what modern civilization is prepared 

/ to accept. He preached not only action, and righte¬ 
ous action but righteous action without the clinging 
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proud notion that it is bound to succeed, 
ern thought is probably not prepared to believe 
in the existence of the factor of what ordinary people 
would call luck or chance, in the happening of events. 
The never ending controversy about effort and luck 
is noticed in the Bhagavadgita and solved by holding 
that both factors exist and must be taken into 
account. “In the happening of events five factors 
come in viz., place, actor, instruments, action and 
the fifth here is chance.”* An event is thus the result 
of all the five factors putjogether. The above doc¬ 
trine to our mind contains the truest solution of the 
controversy between effort and luck. A historian of 
the last great naval battle of Tsushima might well 
contend that the place for fighting was well chosen by 
the Japanese, that the Japanese were a better disci¬ 
plined set of naval fighters, that their ships and can¬ 
nons were more powerful, that they did deeds of valour 
and their* commander displayed consummate skill. 
The philosopher all the same must add the factor 
of luck, for it may at least be said that every thing 
favoured the Japanese on that eventful day and that 
nothing untoward happened to thwart or prevent the 
superiority of their forces from having its due effect. 
The greatest commanders have never denied the 
element of chance among the causes of success or 
failure. Let it be remembered that the happening 
of an unforeseen event does not mean that that 
event happens without a cause preceding it, in other 
* atfrSR cWl ^ ^ I 

The word Daiva in this shloka is differently interpreted by 
Shankara as meaning Divinity but the result to our mind comes to 
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-’jmtids that it is a pure intervention of God. WeSifr 
only justified in looking upon it as a god-send in the 
sense that we could not calculate upon it before¬ 
hand. In short it is only the concomitance of our 
actions and the happening of events which are with¬ 
out our control, that we designate by the word 
chance or luck, solely from the standpoint of out 
success or failure. A hurricane or a gale is always 
the result of causes which are at work independent 
ly of the human will; but when a hurricane happens 
to distract and disperse the Spanish Armada and to 
assist the British fleet in its work of destruction 
we call it luck or good fortune. 

But the question arises—the question that was ask¬ 
ed by Arjuna himself,—if it is not certain, that Arjuna 
even though fighting for a righteous cause will win, 
where is the incentive to action, to even righteous 
action ? If we are not sure that our good deeds will 
be rewarded, virtue loses its greatest recommendation. 
This is one of the knottiest ethical problems that 
have vexed philosophers, the question why good deeds 
are not always followed by good results, why the sin¬ 
ful sometimes prosper in this world while the virtuous 
suffer. The doctrine preached by Shrrkrishna is the 
noblest and is identical with that of the greatest 
thinkers of the world. Love virtue for virtue’s 
sake and without any reference to its rewards or 
results. “Regardless of consequences and with¬ 
out placing one’s heart on success or failure one 
must do one’s duty at all times, for in acting thus man 
attains to the highest beatitude.”'* The third 
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erof theBhagavadgita winds up the disquisition 
with the memorable line yqarq sfop tf 717177 
This is the Karmayoga of Shrikrishna, the doctrine 
of action according to the dictates of duty, regardless 
of the thought as to the result that may ensue, which 
he extols to the skies and which he says he first 
preached to Vivasvan, who preached it to Manu 
and so on and which being forgotten by men he 
preaches again to Arjuna. 

Noble as this principle of conduct is, it is nobler still 
when coupled with another condition which Shri* 
krishna adds and which we now go on to pro¬ 
pound. In the same third chapter Shrikrishna says to 
Arjuna “Dedicating all your actions to me, with your 
mind fixed on the Eternal Soul, bereft of every desire 
for the fruit to come and devoid of all selfishness, 
fight free from anxiety.”* To clo each action under 
the firm belief that we are acting under the will of 
God and to dedicate it to Him who prompts it, that 
is what Shrikrishna asks Arjuna to do in addition to 
his acting as duty dictates and without reference to 
what result may follow. That is a state of mind 
which may or may not recommend itself to 
modern thinkers but this reliance on God is the 
staunchest support to righteous action in this world. 

And here we must first elucidate how God is con¬ 
ceived in the philosophy of the Bhagavadgita. On 
this point as on the former the philosophy of Shri¬ 
krishna appears to be a step further in development 
from the idea of the Vedas and the Upanishads. The 
Vedic Rishis were probably polytheistic, worship- 
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many and independent deities personft 
|ly the forces and the phenomena ot nature.* 

!s true that they often rise into sublime ideas 
about one God, the Creator of the universe, ideas 
which imperceptibly glided into the ideas of the 
Upanishads, ideas which Max Muller sometimes calls 
by the name of henotheism. But the Vedic hymns 
usually sing the praises of Indra and Varuna, Agni 
and Soma, the Sun and the Dawn each having a 
separate sphere of influence of his own. The Rishis 
of the Upanishads gradually evolved pantheistic 
ideas of the sublimest order. The all-pervading and 
all-powerful Brahma which is the material as well 
as the instrumental cause of the universe was first 
conceived by the Vedantic philosophers and eluci¬ 
dated by them eloquently and vividly in those phi¬ 
losophic disquisitions of the Upanishads which will 
for ever be the admiration of all thinking men. It 
may indeed be questioned whether the doctrine of 
God can ever be put in a more consistent shape 01- 
in a manner which can better sustain the onslought 
of the modern development of the physical sciences. 
As we have already said, Shrikrishna himself was a 
Vedantic philosopher and pupil, but either he was 
not quite satisfied with the Vedantic doctrines or he 


thought them too abstruse for mankind in general. 


He therefore preached pure Theism or rather Mono¬ 
theism, the doctrine of a personal God who creates,, 
sustains and destroys the universe and who is the 
lord of it, not in the sense that he created the world 
with its laws and left it to itself, but as the actual 
governor of it who rewards the righteous and 
punishes the wicked- Of all modern Theistic systems 
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yirjhe propounded in the Bhagavadgita is thus th 4 
The system is developed and explained in the 
7th to the 12th chapters of it, unquestionably as we 
have said before, with reference to the chief 
point before him viz-, whether Arjuna should fight 
or not. Doubtless the idea of a personal God 
who is the creator and the ruler of this universe and 
who j ustly and wisely governs it, protecting the poor, 
aiding the righteous and punishing the wicked is one 
which can easily be grasped by ordinary men and 
which powerfully appeals to their minds. But to 
connect it satisfactorily with the doctrine of Vedanta, 
Sankhya and Yoga which Shrikrishna did not cate¬ 
gorically deny, to reconcile it with those various 
doubts and difficulties which naturally arise in the 
philosophic breast was the chief thing which Shri¬ 
krishna had to do before he could perfect his doc¬ 
trine. Let us see how he does it in the chapters, 
of the Bhagavadgita above noted. 

The Vedantists are monists as is well known and 
that idea Shrikrishna also accepted. That God is 
the material cause of the universe is as much taught 
by the Upanishads as by the Bhagavadgita. In the 
beginning of the 7th chapter we are told that the 
five elements earth, water, fire, wind and ether with 
mind, intelligence and egoism form the inani¬ 
mate world while life or soul forms the animate 
world ; these together compose the whole world 
and are both born of and are dissolved in the one 
God (myself). God runs through all these as 
the thread of a rosary runs though all its beads. 
“ He is the wateriness of water,” Shrikrishna 
goes on to explain, “the light of the sun and 
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. moon, the Om of the Vedas, the heat of __ 
c seed of all beings, the strength of strong men 
divested of lust or greed, the sexual desire in beings 
not opposed to morality,”* It may perhaps be said 
that Shrikrishna tries here as it were to separate 
the evil from the good and identify himself with the 
good only, as is done in all Theisms wherein a Satan 
or an Ahriman is responsible for the evil that exists 
in the world. But he adds, adopting the threefold 
division of things, made by the Sankhyas viz., 
the good ^ the passinate ^ ; and the evil, : that 
all good (wirTO) mixed (Xf 3 T*r) and bad (rTTTO) aspects 
proceed from him. He is not in them though 
they are in him. A world of philosophcial discussion 
is centred in that short but deep sentence 
^ q-ft). The great Shankara and his followers bring 
in here their Vivartavada theory to explain it and 
curiously enough the shlokas which follow contain 
a reference to the Daivi Maya of God which only 
those who know Vasudeva truly and fully are able 
to see through. We will not venture any opinion 
as to whether the Mayavada so ably propounded by 
Shankara is as old as Shrikrishna himself. It is 
sufficient to remark that the identification of the 
world with Vasudeva is as completely admitted by 
Shrikrishna, as by the Upanishads. “The knowing, 
man who looks upon the whole world as Vasudeva 
reaches me after many lives. That high-souled indi¬ 
vidual is very rare.’T 
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Akrisbaa under this view has no difficulty 
Tawing that all other gods are none but himself 
and those who worship different gods worship but 
the one and true God under a misguided view. But 
even their devotion leads eventually to devotion to 
Him, though their present fruit is limited and 
meritorious men at the end of their sins, worship 
Vasudeva as the true God. 

The 7th chapter closes with two shlokas which 
as in most other chapters, suggest and introduce 
the next chapter and we are again introduced to the 
doctrines of the Vedanta and the Karma philosophies 
as reconciled with the doctrine of a personal God 
preached by Shrikrishna. Brahma, Adhyatma, 
Adhibhuta and Adhidaiva are terms often used 
in the Upaaishads and the idea is familiar to 
the Vedantis that a man’s soul is born in another 
life the nature of which is determined by his last 
thoughts.* Shrikrishna accepts all these ideas and 
applies them to his own theory. He declares that 
the man who pronounces Ora at the time of his 
death with his thought fixed on Vasudevaf the 
Supreme God, attains to the highest goal. What that 
highest or further goal is Shrikrishna goes on to 
explain. Every being in this world beginning even 
with Brahm& or the creator is born again; there is 
thus constant creation and re-creation going on. A 
beautiful simile is used in the Bhagavadgita to bring 
home to the reader this unceasing formation and 
re-formation in this world. * As the world slowly 
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becomes visible when the night ceases and the 
advances, so are differentiated things born from the 
undifferentiated and as the world becomes slowly 
invisible at the end of the day and the fall of the 
night so do differentiated things merge in the un¬ 
differentiated one when the world is dissolved.* 
There is an entity which lies even beyond that undif¬ 
ferentiated thing which is unchanging and eternal and 
which constitutes that final goal. “That js my abode” 
says Shrikrishna “ where having arrived one does not 
return. That highest being can only be reached by 
devotion never directed towards another.—He within 
whom all beings are and who has spread all this 
universe.” The souls of men according to Vedantis 
progress along two different paths, the bright path 
and the dark path. Shrikrishna accepts and explains 
them. The Brahmavid goes to Brahma, who 
departs this world in the Uttarayana six months, 
going by Agni and by day and in the bright half 
of the month, while the Yogi who dies in the 
Dakhinayana six months and goes by Dhuma, at 
night and the dark half of the month reaches the 
moon and returns. But adds Shrikrishna, the Yogi 
who knows these bright and dark paths of return and 
non-return is not puzzled and therefore he is always 
absorbed in Yoga. He knows that the fruit of 
learning the Vedas, of sacrificing, of austerities, of 
gifts has after all an end and therefore goes towards 
the highest goal. 

The ninth chapter is called the Rajavidya Raja- 
guhya chapter and contains the essence of Shri- 
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^snna’s new teaching about God. He is mi 
phatic here and declares that his doctrine is easy, 
and something that is tangible and eternal.* 
“ Those who do not believe in this religion do 
not reach me and are thrown back into the wheel of 
birth and death. I have unfolded this universe with 
my undifferentiated body. All beings exist in me i-e. 
by me and J am not in them; and yet the beings are 
not in me (Here is a contradiction which Shankara 
explains by stating that God, the unapproa¬ 
chable, can not be the basis of any thing.) All 
these things at the end of Kalpa return to my nature 
and I evolve them again at the beginning of Kalpa, 
Thus is the world created again and again, yet these 
acts do not bind me as I stand aloof like a stranger 
(There is a contradiction again ; in all philosophies, 
it must be remembered, such apparently contra¬ 
dictory terms are unavoidable as for instance ‘being* 
and ‘not being 1 applied together by the Neoplatonists 
to matter.) The Prakriti superimposed by me 


creates the moveable and 
for this reason changes. 


immoveable world, which 
Fools slight me thinking 
me a mortal being, ignorant of my greatness as the 
great lord of all beings but other high-souled men 
knowing me to be the imperishable Creator of the 
universe worship me. They sing my praises always 
and bow to me with devotion. Others please me 
by the sacrifice of knowledge. I am the great and 
the ordinary sacrifice, I am the Svadha and the 
herbs. I am the Mantra and I am the clarified 
butter. I am the fire and I am the oblation 
thrown into it I am the father of the world and 
* mmm gpr 
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^ and the creator, the grand-fat 

jjjhfe' 7 holiest knowable thing. I am Omkara, I am 
the Rigveda, the Samaveda, the Yajurveda. Men 
learned in the three Vedas and drinkers of Soma, 
with their sins purified, having sacrificed to me ask 
heaven of me. Having enjoyed the fruit in heaven 
for a certain time, when their merit is over they are' 
reborn in the mortal world. But those who worship 
me without thought of another—I take care of their 
welfare* Those who worship gods go to gods, those 
who worship me come to me. I enjoy whatever little 
offering such as a leaf, a fruit, a flower or even water 
that a man offers me with devotion. Whatever you 
do or sacrifice or enjoy or give in charity, or what¬ 
ever penance you perform, dedicate it to me; you will' 
in this way be relieved of all bonds of actions result¬ 
ing in good or bad fruits and with your heart fixed 
oil me, giving up all ties, will reach me free from all 
cares. I am even-handed to all, none is my enemy 
or my friend; but he who worships me with devotion 
lives in me and I live in him. 5 ’ 

We have thought it fit to quote these shlokas of 
the qth chapter in detail as they give the essence of 
Shrikrishna’s new Theistic philosophy. He calles 
it Rajavidya and Rajaguhya meaning not the 
Vidya of princes but the princely or highest know¬ 
ledge, the princely or highest esoteric doctrine. 
It is also easy to understand. Like the Vedantic 
idea, God is here both the creator and the material 
of the universe but yet the world is not in Him. 
Like the Sankhya idea the Prakriti is the immediate 
creator of the world yet Prakriti is overladen by 
Him. He is the creator and yet is born as man. 
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World is swayed by its own forces and yet th 
wielded by Him. AH forms of religious worship 
axe directed to Him and yet they are inferior to his* 
worship by devotion. The Vedic sacriftcers go to 
heaven no doubt but after a time they fall from their 
high position. All other worship in short has a fruit 
which is not everlasting including even the worship 
of the Vedic deities by the Vedic Mantras. Lastly 
those who worship him with devotion need have no 
care for themselves nor trouble themselves with 
making those costly and rich preparations which 
Vedic sacrifice as then developed required but a mere 
handful of leaves or flowers are sufficient and are 
appreciated oy God if but offered with true devo¬ 
tion. Shrikrishna in conclusion shows the bearing 
of his new doctrine of God upon his doctrine of ac¬ 
tion, the chief object of preaching the Bhagavadgita, 
by directing that all actions should be dedicated to 
Him, thus relieving the actor of all responsibility for 
the good or evil results thereof. He teaches in short 
that man must do what his duty calls upon him to 
do regardless of consequences which do not lie in 
his hands, dedicating, with a firm devotion to the 
one God, the Creator and Ruler of the universe, alt 
such actions to that ruler. 

The greatest merit of this new religion of love or 
devotion which Shrikrishna preached was that 
it rose superior to. all distinctions of caste or sex. 
The door of the implicit faith in, and unswerving 
devotion to, the Almighty was equally open and 
equally efficacious for all. The Vedic Rishis and 
the Vedantie philosophers could not bring them¬ 
selves to entertain the notion that the non- 
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could join them in their prayers to 
deities or in their sumptuous and stately 
sacrifices to Indra or Soma. The Brahmin had 
already become the sole instrument and medium 
of Vedic sacrifice and the more important sacrifices 
such as the Ashvamedha and the like were re¬ 
served for Kshatriyas, nay, reigning princes alone. 
The descendants of the Rishis of the U pan is h ads 
who retired to the forest and claimed for meditation 
on Brahma the same efficacy as Ashvamedha were 
probably of opinion that the Dvijas or Aryans only 
could go into the fourth Ashrama and attain to 
absolution, though the Chhandogya Upanishad 
clearly mentions the case of a Shuclra prince 
who bribed a Brahmin sage to teach him the 
Vedantic doctrine. We may believe that the attitude 
of the Aryan sages like that of the Jewish Rabbis was 
•opposed to other and heathen nations worship¬ 
ping their peculiar God in their peculiar modes. 
Strangely enough at so remote a time in antiquity 
and in the circumstances such as those which sur¬ 
rounded him, Shrikrishna like Jesus rose superior 
to these prejudices, and equally welcomed all 
to the benefits of his new religion of love. 1 he 
shlokas which conclude the 9th Chapter are 
not only inestimable for their high sentiment of 
universal brotherhood but are also remarkable for 
their historical importance. “ Those who rely 
on me be they born in ever so low a caste or 
be they women or Shudras or Vaishyas will reach 
the highest goal. What need then to speak of 
holy Brahmins and devout Rajarshis. ” I his di¬ 
vision clearly shows that the former were const 
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by the descendants of the Vedic Rishis a 
_pable of reaching the highest goal; while the 
latter, the holy Brahmins, and the well conducted' 
Kshatriyas were looked upon as the only persons 
who were fitted to go there. But before the one 
personal God of Shrikrishna, the whole world was 
alike and he who adored Him with implicit faith 
and love, of a truth went to the highest goal 
vis., unity with God himself. 

This is the noblest feature ot the new religion 
love preached by Shrikrishna and it unquestionably 
places him among the greatest religious preachers 
of the world. The ideas of the equality and the 
fraternity of the human race are the common¬ 
place talk of modern civilization but civiliza¬ 
tion has yet to rise to this noble sentiment in reality. 
It is an empty boast yet and we can realise the 
immense difficulty of man’s rising up to that high 
altruistic ideal, when we find that after nineteen 
centuries of the profession of the Christian faith, 
the Aryan nations of the west are still full of the pride 
of race. When the white Yankee lynches a Negro 
for aspiring to an equality with him by making love 
to a white woman, when the white Briton imposes a 
poll tax on the black Z ulu, remember,also aChristian, 
and devastates his country for rising in rebellion 
against such a poll tax, we are painfully conscious 
of the fact that human nature after all is still 
uncivilised. The Brahmin or the Kshatriya of India 
equally with his Aryan brother of the west, in the 
pride of blood, still declines to touch the Chandalaor 
to believe that he can attain to absolution though he 
professes outwardly to adore Shrikrishna as an in- 
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tion of God and reveres the Bhagavadgita as a’ 
red. book,—thatBhagavadgita which unequivocally 
preaches the equality of all before the great God, the 
Creator of all, In fine in rare men alone like Shri- 
krishna or Jesus, does the love of humanity really 
rise into a hallowed conviction and by their action in 
consonance with their preaching they enlist the 
sympathy and command the respect of all We need 
not therefore wonder why Shrikrishna was not only 
universally worshipped in his own lifetime but has 
ever since become the popular god in the whole of 
India. 

We will briefly notice the remaining chapters of 
the Bhagavadgita. Chapter 10 gives the Vibhutis 
of God, i. e.y the things or persons wherein we feel 
and realise His presence more vividly than in others 
though as the last siiloka in the chapter states, the 
whole world is pervaded by only a portion of Him.*' 
The next chapter (nth) contains a description of 
the Vishvarupa of God shown by Shrikrishna to 
Arjuna and no revelation or sacred teaching is with¬ 
out its complement of a miracle. The 12th chapter 
reiterates the efficacy, the superior efficacy, of devotion 
and love to all other modes of worshipping the 
Supreme Being. These six chapters from the 7th 
to the 12th contain, as we have said, Shrikrishna’s 
doctrine of a personal God and the mode of wor¬ 
shipping him by devotion and love, a mode open to 
men and women of all castes and races alike. In 
the following chapters there is an exposition of the 
Sankhya doctrine of Prakriti, Purusha and the three 
qualities which are the cause of all the inequality 
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his world. The first chapter viz,, the T3f] 
tains in brief an exposition of the oldest 
form of the Sankhya doctrine, the 24 Tattvas being 
enumerated by name though not by number* The 
five elements with Ahankara, Buddhi and Avyakta, 
and the 11 senses and the five objects of sense make 
the 24 elements of the Sankhyas though they are 
sometimes differently enumerated jn other places in 
the Mahabharata e.g, in the very interesting 307th 
chapter of the Shantiparva. Love and hate, plea¬ 
sure and pain, combination and sensibility and life 
and steadiness, are probably the Vikaras* but they 
are not, so far as we can remember, mentioned in 
any other place in the Mahabharata; so also is the 
definition of Jnyana or Knowledge a peculiar and 
unique one. It is more the definition of a philoso¬ 
pher’s mind than any thing else; we find therein, 
however, unswerving devotion to Vasudeva or God 
which, added to the excellences of Yoga and Sankhya, 
would constitute real knowledge. Another import¬ 
ant item in this definition of Knowledge is 
Ahinsa or the prohibition of slaughter. Shrikrisha’s 
attitude on this point will be specially notic¬ 
ed hereafter. In the 14th chapter we have 

a description of the nature and working of the three 
Gunas. While these two chapters are a mere expo¬ 
sition of the doctrine of Sankhya, the 15th contains 
Shrikrishna’s own theory and idea superimposed on. 
that of the Sankhyas. It is an important and interest¬ 
ing chapter wherein we have an explanation of the 
word Purushottama, an entity probably beyond 
the Purusha of the Sankhyas. The 16th chapter 
contains also Shrikrishra’s own idea and explains the 
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iine Asuri and the Daivi Sampat, the dualism of other 
philosophers. We find no trace of it hereafter in 
the Mahabharata wherein the doctrine of the three 
Gunas is firmly established and solely referred to- 
The description of the Asura frame of mind is one of 
the most forcible and eloquent descriptions in the 
Bhagavadgita and for that matter in the whole Maha¬ 
bharata typifying the material as opposed to the spiri¬ 
tual tendencies of any age. This opposition between 
the Asura and Daivi Sampat is an older idea and 
is to be found in various forms in the Upanishads* 
The conflict between Asuras and Devas has already 
become the conflict between the evil and the good 
forces of nature, and later on between the evil and 
the good proclivities of the human mind. What is 
good and what is evil is a question, however, that 
did not admit of much discussion and the proposi¬ 
tion laid down in the end of this chapter is the 
simple one that a man ought to act according as law 
or Shastra dictates and not according to the 
promptings of his materialistic tendencies or of 
Kama, Krodha and Lobha. 

The seventeenth chapter relates to the question 
whether those who act contrary to the rules of 
the Shatras and yet with the best of motives and 
with proper devotion, earn any merit or not and 
we have a description of the three kinds of Shraddha 
based on the three Gunas. The three kinds of sacri¬ 
fices, gifts and austerities dominated by these Gunas 
are also here described in details which are J( of 
everlasting application and interest. Lastly in the 
xSth chapter we have the same question as was 
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in the beginning as to what Sanyasa or Tyagtk 
Refraining from all actions really was. And in 
golden lines simple yet deep are explained the results 
of the previous discussion. To cease to work is 
physically impossible; to act without being chained 
to the fruit is really what is .possible and is 
tantamount to ceasing to act. For results are brought 
about by five factors of which one and that, the last is 
Daiva. “The man therefore who thinks foolish¬ 
ly that he alone has achieved a certain thing 
does not see aright. Moreover a man who relying 
on me does whatever action he is called upon to 
do, by my favour reaches the imperishable highest 
goal. Dedicating all your actions to me by 
your heart, be always with your heart fixed on me. 
If you do so, by my favour you will surmount all 
difficulties. But if you do not hear me, you will be 
ruined. Nay more, you think in your pride that 
you will not fight, but your nature after all will 
compel you to fight. God lives in the heart of all 
beings, moving them like machines. Seek refuge in 
Him and you will obtain firmness of mind and go 
to the highest goal by His favour. This is the 
most secret knowledge which I have told you and 
considering this do as you think best. And hear me 
again. I will tell you the secret of all secrets. Have 
your mind fixed on me (if you perform Yoga), be 
devoted to me (if you follow the religion of love and 
devotion), sacrifice to me (if you follow Vedic sacri¬ 
fice); even bow to me (if you do not do these) and I 
swear in any one of these cases you will reach me. 
Give up the different paths of religion and seek 

refuge in me. And be not anxious, I will free you 
30 
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all sins. Have you followed me attentive 
are your doubts removed?” Arjuna replied “I 
am free from all doubts and will do your bidding.” 
Such was the thrilling conversation between Shri- 
Krishna and Arjuna, says Sanjaya, a conversation ‘'the 
more he re'merhberg, the more ecstatic he becomes” 
—an encomium passed on the Bhagavadgita which is 
fully and eternally deserved. 

This is the teaching of the Bhagavadgita, that price¬ 
less work on ethics, philosophy and religion combined, 
interpreted historically, and the life of Shrikrishna 
substantiates the truth of this interpretation in a 
remarkable degree. He was himself tor peace and 
went to advocate it, but he did not want it at any 
price. When the actual war began, his cool head 
and resourceful mind enabled the Pandavas to 
emerge successfully out of that bloodiest battle in 
the history of India if not of the world. It is some¬ 
times suggested that Shrikrishna’s policy during the 
war was of a Machiavellian character, that he did not 
scruple to adopt any means for the attainment of his 
end.* Even supposing the details of the fight as 
given in the Mahabharata to be historical, we cannot 
but forget that the maxim, “Every thing is fair 
in war” has been accepted even by the most civilised 
nations of modern times. Shrikrishna’s reply to 
Kama when the latter requested Arjuna to respect 
the rules of fair fight and not assail him while he 
raised the wheel of his chariot which had gone down 

• * The ruse with which Drona was made despondent and killed in 
that condition, especially the advice which Krishna gave to Yudhi- 
shthira to utter a falsehood are often cited against Shrikrishna’s high 
ideal. The immortal poet skilfully introduces here a rancourous 
dialogue between Arjuna, Dhristadyumna and Yudhishthiraas to the 
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ditch, is memorable. “ You spurned Dharm 
e council hall when Draupadi was dragged by 
Duhshasana by the hair and you now wish Arjuna 
to respect Dharma on the battle-field.” 

Having overcome all obstacles and spared from 
the night massacre by Ashvatthama by accident, 
the triumphant Pandavas went to Hastinapura and 
were placed on the Imperial throne of India by Sjhri- 
krishna, their greatest friend and protector. By his 
advice a horse-sacrifice was now performed by the 
Pandavas both for the purification of the sin of the 
destruction of lakhs of human beings in the late war 
and for the formal subjugation of the whole country 
In the meanwhile, while the Pandavas were absent 
on an expedition to the Himalayas, Uttant the 
pregnant wife of Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna and 
nephew of Shrikrishna, killed in battle gave birth to a 
still-born child. It was the greatest disappointment 
to the ladies of the family who had centred their 
hopes on that progeny for the continuation of the 
Pandavas’ line.. Kunti and Draupadi, Subhadra and 
Uttara wailed loudly and implored Shrikrishna to 

ethics of their action, One fact plainly appears which is not known, 
toons forgotten by people who cite this incident against Shrikrishna 
vis., that Drona was himself at this time doing an unrighteous act 
viz., that he was working terrible destruction in the Pandava army 
using, against the rules of fighting, Brahmastra against those who 
did not know it. The immortal Vyasa however expresses his con¬ 
demnation of the act though defensible by showing how Yudhi- 
shthira’s chariot touched the ground as he uttered, the falsehood and 
how Ashvatthama the son of Drona revenged himself upon the 
Pandavas by his cowardly massacre of sleeping princes. The poet 
perhaps also intended to show that after all no man Is perfect 
throughout his life and one bad act at least lies at the door of the 
.greatest mortal. 



the Kuru race from extinction. And he is 
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said to have performed what is something like a 
miracle and brought the child to life. It is not so 
much on account of its being a miracle that we men* 
tion it but for the grand oath which Shrikrishna 
uttered on this memorable occasion. Taking the 
still-born child in his lap he exclaimed, calling 
upon the whole world”, as the poet superbly remarks, 
to mark his words. “ As I have not spoken an un¬ 
truth in my life even in jest nor turned my back 
in battle, let this child be revived. As I have 
always loved Dharma and Brahmins, let this 
dead child of Abhimanyu be alive. As I do not 
know enmity even after success, as 1 have killed 
Kansa. and Keshi righteously and justly, let this 
child come to life” and the child verily began to 
breathe. It is a lesson to the whole world that 
Shrikrishna in performing that miracle relies not on 
his Yogic or divine powers, but on his moral greatness 
his truthfulness and his bravery, his unflinching faith 
and trust in righteousness and in righteous persons,, 
his freedom from hatred even in .strength and his 
righteous act in destroying unrighteous men- If there 
is any incident in Shrikrishna’s career which should 
enable us to understand his life and teaching correctly 
it is this act and this oath.* 
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remains for us to notice Shrikrishna’s attitud 

_ards Ahinsa. That immortal doctrine, there is 

not the smallest doubt, was first vividly preached 
by Shrikrishna, though we find traces of it even in the 
Upanishads. We find proof of this fact in the Bha- 
gavadgita itself. Among the duties of a Yogi or good 
man, Ahinsa is pre-eminently mentioned. So also 
Ahinsa is said to be one of the forms of bodily auste¬ 
rities.* Ahinsa is also mentioned-)- among the 
essentials of true knowledge. But as on other points 
Shrikrishna never advocated extremes so also in 
Ahinsa he did not go, like the Jains, to the absurd 
length of preaching abstention from every slaughter 
and on alt conceivable occasions. Whether he de¬ 
clared like Buddha or Jesus, that the slaughter of 
animals was not the proper worship of God is however 
not quite clear. He lived in an age when sacrifices 
were in full swing and when the Aryans of India freely 
ate beef. The Bhagavadgita in one place expressly 
supports sacrifices though it assigns to them less effi¬ 
cacy than devotion to God or Vasudeva and though in 
another place it speaks strongly against Veda-Vada, 
and the indulgence of desires. Certain it is, however, 
that Krishna-worshippers in later times gave up 
animal sacrifices altogether and we find in the Maha- 
bharata itself the natural revulsion of feeling, which 
the doctrine of Ahinsa once preached must lead to, 
against animal sacrifice and animal food. The 
Vaishnavites, long before Buddha, as we have already 
q*rr %?fr ^ wr *rai i 
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■''elsewhere, preached Ahinsa even in sacrifil 
Substituted flour and milk sacrifices in place of 
the bloody sacrifices of the Vedas. 

The Ashvamedha sacrifice of Yudhishthira over, 
Shrikrishna took leave of the Pandavas, being loaded 
by them with the most costly presents and the most 
hearty gratitude. Shrikrishna returned to Dvaraka 
and enjoyed repose for some time after his arduous, 
labours on the battle-field. His end came, according 
to the Mahabharata, thirty six years hereafter. The 
story of that end is related in the Mahabharata itself 
and we give it here in detail. The Yadavas like other 
Kshatriyas of their or |modern times and like the 
Germans of yore were addicted to the vice of drink¬ 
ing. Shrikrishna triedjhis utmost to restrain the vice 
but without much effect. One day at the Prabhasa- 
tirtha the Yadavas revelled in deep drinking and 
Racna in presence of Shrikrishna drank and so did 
Kritavarma and. Yuyudhana and Gada and Babhru. 
Yuyudhana or Satyaki in his drinking mood began 
the squabble by taunting Kritavarma for slaughter¬ 
ing men and animals in sleep. Pradyumna seconded; 
the remark. Kritavarma thereon retorted, “How 
can a brave man like j'Ou kill Bhurishrava who, with 
both his arms cut off, was seated still in the process 
of Praya (the drawing in of breath in order to die)” 
Krishna glanced in anger at Kritavarma. Yuyudhana 
in reply related the story of the Syamantaka jewel 
which originally belonged to Satrajit, Satyabhama 
thereupon began to weep and enraged herself, raised 
the ire of Krishna against Kritavarma. Satyaki 
suddenly drawing his sword and exclaiming “Here I 
avenge the murder of the five sons of Draupadi” 
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►ed off the head of Kritavarma. Kritavanri^ 


Amends now fell upon Satyaki whereupon a 
general scuffle began, in which friends and relations 
slaughtered one another and the Yadavas fell by 
hundreds and thousands. When almost all had 
been killed including Sambha and Pradyumna and 
Gada and Satyaki and others, Krishna said to 
Daruka “Go to the Kurus of Hastinapura and apprise 
them of this terrible event; let Arjuna come and do 
the needful” When Daruka left with a heavy heart, 
Krishna asked Rama to wait a little till he came back 
from Dvaraka. Going to the city Shrikrishna asked 
his aged father to take care of the women and children 
till Arjuna came. Wdien he returned to Balarama he 
saw him go to heaven. He thereupon laid himself 
down in meditation. A hunter shot an arrow which 
struck him in the sole of his foot and thus did 
Shrikrishna depart this life. 

There is nothing unhistorical in the account 
above given. The only thing that requires elucida¬ 
tion is the reference to the story of the Syamantaka 
jewel and a life of Shrikrishna would not be complete 
without that story. It is only alluded to in theMaha- 
bharata and we give it from the Harivansa. Satrajit, 
a prince of the same family as the Yadavas, had a 
priceless jewel given him by the Sun and Krishna 
once asked him to bestow it upon him. Satrajit 
however refused to give him the jewel and Krishna 
did not press him. One day Prasenjit his brother 
went out a hunting, wearing the jewel on his person 
and was killed by a tiger who carried the jewel to his 
cave; but the tiger in his turn was killed by the bear 
Jambavan. No body knowing how Prasenjit died, 
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s suspected that Krishna had got Prasenji 
for the sake of the jewel. It cast a great slur 
upon Krishna’s character and he was compelled to 
wash it off by finding out the truth. Following 
Prasenjit’s footsteps Krishna compelled Jambavan to 
deliver the jewel and in doing so married Jamba van’s 
daughter. Historically speaking, this bear Jamba¬ 
van must have been an aboriginal chief having that 
nickname like the monkey king Sugriva of the 
Ramayana and Jambavati was a veritable human 
princess. To return to the jewel, Krishna brought it 
and gave it back to Satrajit who was so pleased and 
at the same time ashamed of having cast a slur on 
Krishna’s character, that he gave his beautiful 
daughter Satyabhama in marriage to Krishna. She 
became one of his most favourite wives. Satrajit 
wished to give the jewel also to Krishna in dowry for 
his daughter but he declined it The jewel therefore 
remained with Satrajit. Kritavarma and Akrura 
subsequently murdered Satrajit for the sake of the 
same jewel. Suspicion again pointed its finger at 
Krishna and he had again to find out who had taken 
the jewel and murdered Satrajit, The jewel was 
eventually recovered from Akrura who remained 
outside Dvaraka as a rebel for a long time and 
was induced to return only at the earnest solicitation 
of Krishna. Twice thus had Krishna to clear his 
character from suspicion raised by his asking once for 
the jewel from Satrajit, The story is a well known 
story in the Puranic legends and the jewel like the 
Kohinoor seems to have excited the cupidity of very 
honourable men. 

.Arjuna came to Dvaraka to take care of the 
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p 4 n apd children of the Yadava race. Vasudev 
ailed the destruction of his race most vehement¬ 
ly and the aged king only waited for Arjuna’s coming 
to breathe his last. Having duly performed his 
obsequies and those of Krishna and other Yadava 
warriors, Arjuna set off from Dvaraka with the 
women and the children of the Yadavas. With great 
difficulty he returned to the middle country safely 
and enthroned the son of Satyaki on the banks of 
the Sarasvati, while Vajra a grandson of Krishna 
was given Indraprastha. “Rukmini, Gandhari 
Shaibya, Haimavati, and Jarabavati entered the fire 
while Satyabhama and others retired to the forest 
bent on the performance of austerities.’ 5 

Krishna-worship grew by leaps and bounds after 
Shrikrishna’s death, but in course of time some of his 
high principles were either misunderstood or misrepre¬ 
sented. The Mahabharata contains many references 
to Krishnajsm’olfen 'called'' "the Pancharatra ghilo- 
w so|^^ In chapter 350 of 

tEe Shantiparva we are told that th e foun der of this 
pEiTosophy was Narayana or Shnkrishna himself. Its 
tenets are set forth in a work called the Pancharatra 
the author of which was apparently Narada. The 
grand doctrines of the Bhagavadgita appear to have 
been greatly twisted therein, We have an idea of 
the doctrines from what is mentioned in the Maha¬ 
bharata itself. The four forms of Narayana are, 
according to the esoteric doctrine of the Pancharatra, 

1 Vasudeva the supreme God from whom is produced 

2 Sankarshana or the divine soul from whom again 
is produced 3 Pradyumna or the divine mind from 
whom again comes 4 Aniruddha or Ahankara or cno- 
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Jciousness. It is in this system of belief again that the 
idea of incarnation as preached by Shtikri shna in the 
Bhagavadgita was developed and arranged and we 
have a number of such incarnations given in the Ma¬ 
habharata. They are called Pradurbhavas ( srrS'srft > 
and not Avataras and are not yet the ten Avataras of 
modern day but somewhat different * Orthodox India 
was strongly opposed to Buddhism-, when the 
Mahabharata was last recast and Buddha was not 
yet an Avatara of Vishnu. The cult of Pancharatra 
as well as the Vaishnavism of modern times has dis¬ 
torted the teaching of Shrikrishnain many otherways. 
Notably its pure Theism is now a sensuous worship 
and the incidents of Shrikrishna’s life have in conse¬ 
quence been similarly distorted and misrepresented. 

Rescued from such misrepresentations and dis¬ 
tortions, the life and teaching of Shrikrishna, as 
interpreted by the aid of the Mahabharata and espe¬ 
cially the Bhagavadgita, stand out bright and pure as 
burnished gold. Even if the incidents of his life had 
been subjected to the grossest libel, that immortal 
word of his, the Bhagavadgita, would have sufficed to 
preserve the greatness of his thought and the purity 
of his character. The great philosophy of action 
which has been preached in the Bhagavadgita lays 
down a rule of conduct in life which will be useful 
in all ages and in all countries. To do one’s duty un¬ 
deterred by the thought of failure or success and in 
firm reliance upon God strengthened by the convic¬ 
tion that one is acting under His will, is the noblest 

w iw ffaf ! 

nn't gRuftw® nitW- srfNbt w a 
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E AND TEACHING OF SHRIKRISHNA. 

^son that was ever taught, by any ethical teacher. 
The entire suppression of the senses was as impos¬ 
sible as it was impossible to cease to work. The 
moderate enjoyment ot the pleasures of life under 
the proper restraints of religi on and morality was 
equally as meritorious, if not more, as the complete 
suppression of the senses. To quote an excellent 
shloka from the Mahabharata only echoing the s'enfi- 
tnentsTdf the Bhagavadgita, ‘‘Stopping the senses 
completely from acting is more afflicting than death; 
their being let loose completely on the other hand 
might ruin even gods.” In short in ethics Shri- 
krishna preached the principle of vigorous yet well 
regulated action. In the matter of religious obser¬ 
vance too, the same principle of the golden mean 
was preached. His Sanyasa was not the total giving 
up of the world but the giving up of Kamya action* 
His Tyaga was not the giving up of action entirely 
but the giving up of its fruit or the desire of obtain¬ 
ing a particular fruit. Brahmacharya equally was 
not the entire cessation of sexual intercourse but 
meant the continent sexual life of a house-holder 
also, who under strict regulation has intercourse with 
his own wedded wife. Fast lastly was not only 
the refraining from taking food altogether but the 
faking food moderately and without gorging twice a 
day. In Theology he taught the great doctrine of one 
personal God who creates the universe and rules it 
justly, protects the poor and punishes the wicked. 
That God was attainable by all whether a Brahmin 
or a Chandala, a man or a woman, through the one 
door of implicit faith and perfect devotion. In 
philosophy he reconciled the doctrines of Vedanta, 
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^Sknkhya and Yoga with his own T heism. In polit 
lie always worked with an unselfish motive- Even 
when he killed Kansa or Jarasandha or aided Arjima 
on the field of Kurukslietra, it was not for his own 
aggrandisement nor for the benefit of his friend and 
disciple Arjuna but for the sake of the oppressed and 
the wronged. Above all may be placed his broad 
sympathy for the masses and his raising them to the 
level of the Aryans in religion as well as in politics. 
Oi the great gulf that lay between the Aryans and 
non-Aryans and was the cause of discord and the 
inevitable trampling of the latter under the foot of 
the former, he was the destroyer, the builder of 
the bridge over it. If the various races in India 
are not as disastrously divided as at the present 
moment in South Africa or the United States, 
they owe it to the life and teaching of the great 
Shrikrishna and therein lies the explanation as to 
why he is emphatically the god of India proper and 
has for thousands of years been worshipped in all 
parts of India and by all classes of people Aryan and 
non-Aryan. 
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155 Shakas. 

SO Yidehas.* 

157 Magadhas* 

58 Svakshas. 

SO Malajas. 

60 Yljayas. 

(51 Angas.* 

0.2 'Vangas.* 

63 Kalin gas.* 

04 Yak rillomans. * 

65 Kalla's. 

06 Sudeshnas. 

07 Prahladas. 

08 Mahlkas 
CO Shashalicas« 

70 Ballukas. v 

71 Yatadhana^.* 

72 Abhiras,* 

73 KAlaboyakas. 

74 Aparanbas.* 

75 Parantas.* 

76 Panehalas. (r) 

77 Charmamandalas. 

78 Atavishikharas. 

70 Merubhutas. 

SO Upavrlttas. 

81 Armpavribtas. 

82 Sva.rashtras. 

83 Kekayas.* 

M Rundaparantas.* 

85 M alley as. 

80 Kakshas. 

87 SumLidranishkiRas, 

88 Andhras (many). 

80 Antarglryas. 

00 Bahirgiryas 
91 Angas. fr) 

M Malay as* 
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93 Magadkas (r) 

94 Manavarjakas. 

95 Saraarttaras. 

90 Pravrisbeyas. 

97 Bhargayasi 

98 Ptmdras.* 

90 Bhargas. 

100 Kir a las 

101 Sudrishtas. 

102 Yam anas. 

103 Shakas (r) 

101 Xishadas. 

105 Nisha&has** 

106 Anarfcas.* 

107 Nairitas. 

108 Burgalas. 

109 Prabimatsyas. 

110 Kan talas (r). 

111 Kosalas. (r) 

112 Tiragrakas. 

113 SUurasenas (r) 
111 Ijikas. 

115 Kanyakagttaas. 
11,6 Ti lab haras. 

117 Masicas.. 

118 Madhu mantas. 

119 Suka'ndakas. 

120 Kashmiras.* 

121 Sind has.* 

122 Sauyiras.* 

128 G and haras * 

124 Oarsliakas. 

125 Abhisaras. 

126 Uliiuas* 

127 Shaivalas. 
m Ballnkas (r) 

129 DarvioUavas. 

130 Navadarvas. 

3 31 Yata jamas. 

1.32 Rabhoragas. 
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Bahuvadyas. 


14 Sudani ans 

185 Sumallikas. 

186 Yadhras. 

187 Karishakas. 

138 Kulindas. (r) 

189 Upatyakas# 

140 Van ay us. 

141 Dashas. 

142 Parskvaromanas. 

143 Kushabindus. 

144 Kacehas.* 


1 Drayidas/ 

2 Keralas.* 

3 Praehyas. 

4 Bhushikas. 

5 Yanavasikas.* 

6 Karnatakas.* 

7 MaMshakas,* 

8 Yikalpas. 

9 Mushakas,* 

10 ZUlikas. 

11 Kuntalas.* 

12 Sauhridas- 

13 Nahhakananas. 

14 Kaukuttakas. 

15 Choi as.* 

16 Ko nk an as* 

17 Malavas.* 

18 Samangas. 

19 Karakas. 

20 Kukliras. 

21 An gar as. 

22 Marianas. 

23 Dhvnjinyutsavasanketas 

24 Trigartas. 

25 Shatvasenis. 

26 Vyukas. 


145 Gopalakakshas- 

146 Jan galas. 

147 Kuruvarnakas. 

148 Kiratas. (r) 

149 Barbaras. 

150 Siddhas. 

151 Yaidehas. (r) 

152 Tamraliptakas* 

153 Oudras.* 

154 Mlencchas*. 

155 Saismdhras* 

156 Parvatiyas. 

Southerm People. 

27 Kokabalcas. 

28 Proshthas. 

39 Sanaa vegavaskas. 

30 Vindhyachulikas. 

31 PulindaS. 

32 Yalkalas. 

38 Malavas. (r) 

84 Ballavas. 

35 Aparaballayas. 

36 Kulindas, 

57 K&ladas. 

38 Kunctalas. 

39 Karat as. 

40 Mashakas (r) 

41 Stnnabalas, 

4 2 Sanipas. 

43 Ghatasrihjayas, 

44 Atliidas. 

45 Fashivatas. 

46 Tanayas. 

47 Sun ay as. 

48 Kinhikas. 

49 Yidabhas. 

50 Kakas. 

5! tTanganas.* 
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52 fParutanganas * 


i Those appear to bo tilbes on the northern slope of the 
Himalayas and should kavo been classed with the Mlencehas. 
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14 Khashiras. 

15 Autackaras. 

16 Palhavas. 

17 ,Girigavharas. 

18 Atreyas. 

ID Bharadvajas. 

20 Stanaposkikas. 

21 Proshakas* 

22 Kalingas. 

28 Sects of Kiratas, 

24 Tomaras. 

25 Hanyamanas. 

26 Karabkanjakaa* 
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1 Yavanas 

2 Chinalrambojas.* 

3 Sakridgrahas. 

4 Kulattas. 

5 Hunas. 

6 Paras ikas. 

7 Bam anas, 

8 Chinas. 

9 Dasharadikas. 

10 Shudrabhiras. 

11 Daradas.* 

12 Kashrairas* 

13 Pashus. 


NOTE No. Ill 


Yavanapura or the Town of the Greeks. 

The mention of Yavanapura or town of the Greeks in the 
southern part of India conquered by Skahadeva seems at first 
sight strange when we consular that the Mahabharata was 
last recast botwoon 250 to 150 B. 0., subsequent at any rate 
to the stay of Megastlienes in this country (300 B* C.). But 
the following observations of Gustav Oppert in his able and 
interesting* paper on the ancient commerce of India (Madras 
Journal of literature and science 1878) are very important. 
‘‘Since the days of Alexander the Great, the Greeks turned 
cosmopolitan and spread everywhere. Even in the far 
East they founded colonies as the Greek name of some places 
proves. We may perhaps be allowed to call Nausthathmos 
.(Karaci), Theophila (Suradara) in Gujarat and Byzantium on 
the Malabar Ooast, Greecian colonies.’* We believe the last 
place is the one referred to by the name of Yavanapura; the 
places mentioned in Sahadeva's conquest are nob given in the 
order of conquest or of position and Yavanapura may there¬ 
fore well havo been on the west coast. 
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NOTE No. IV. 


Geography of India in Kalidasa. 

It would be interesting to give Kalidasa’s references to 
the geography of India by way of comparison. In the conquests 
of Raghu (JGasfc) are mentioned, 1 the Sumhas 2 Van gas 3 and 4 
crossing the river Kapisha the XJfckalas 5 the Kalingas with 
Mabendra mountain; (South) .« crossing the Kaveri the 
Pandyas where pearls are produced at the mouth of tho 
Tamraparni 7 crossing the Malaya and Dat’dura mountains 
tlve Keralas. (West) 8 crossing the Murala river. Aparanta 
between the Sahya range and the sea with the Trikuta 
Mountain 9 By land route the Parasikas who were then iu 
Bind on this side of the Indus 10 the Yavauas in the Punjab 

11 (North) the Hamas on the banks of the Indus in Kashmir, 

12 tho Kami)ojas 13 the> Ktrafcas and other Hilly tribes near 
the Kailasa Mountain 14 Dtsavasankebas 15 Pragjyotisha here 
identified with Kamrupa or modern Assam where Gauhatti 
is even now believed to have been founded by Naraka, tho 
father of Bhagadatta who fought on the Kaurava side. 

Iu the Meghaduta, the places mentioned on the route of the 
cloud messenger from Ramagiri near Nagpur to Alaka are tho 
following : 1 Safcpura hills 2 Malava or plateau 3 the Rev a (Ner- 
buclda) IVindhya range 6 Dasharna 0 capital Vidisha (Bholsa) 
with the hill Nichairgiri 6 going west and crossing the Nir- 
vindhya the Avantis 7 Capital Ujjain on tho feipra <S rivulet 
Gandhavati by the Mahakala temple garden fi going north 
the Garnbhira 10 Dovagiri with theJ;emp!o of SIcanda 11 tho 
Charmanvati 12 Dashapura 13 (by a long jump) Kurukshetra 
H the Barasvati 15 Kanakhala Hill near the Ganges, 16 Its 
source, 17 Mount Kaiiasa, 18 Manasa lake and 10 Alaka on tho 
slope of a mountain. 
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APPENDIX . 
NOTE No. V* 


Story of Janaka and Sulabha, 

An TSxlract from TraHalation of Mahabharata by 
Pratapchandra Rai Shantiparva Chap . 321* 

In days of yore, there was a king of Mitliila, of the name 
of Dharmadhyaja of Janalca’s race. He was devoted to the 
practices of the religion of Renunciation. Subjugating his 
senses, ho ruled the earth. A woman of the name Sulabha 
belonging to the mendicant order practised the duties of Yoga 
and wandered over the whole earth. She heard from many 
Bandins of different places that the ruler, of Mitliila was 
devoted to the religion of Emancipation. Hearing this* 
report she became desirous of having a personal interview 
with Janaka. Abandoning by her Yogic powers her former 
form arid features she assumed the most faultless features. 
In the twinkling of the eye, the fair-browed lady with eyes 
like lotus petals repaired to the capital of the Videhas* 
Adopting the form of a mendicant, she presented herself 
before the king. Refreshed duly and gratified with the rites 
of hospitality Sulabha endued with Yoga power entered the 
understanding of the king by her own understanding. The 
best of monarchs, priding himself upon his own invincible** 
ness and defeatingSulabha’s intention, seized her resolution 
with Ms own. The king in his subtle form was without tho 
royal umbrella and sceptre. The lady in hers was without tho 
triple stick. Both staying then in the same form conversed 
thus with each other. 

Janaka said—“ Oh holy lady I to what course of conduct art 
thou devoted? Whose art thou? whence hast thou come? After 
finishing your business here whither wilt thou go? Know 
thou that I am truly freed from vanity in respect 
of my royal umbrella and sceptre. I wish to know thee 
thoroughly. I am the disciple of that high-souled Panelia- 
shikha of the mendicant order, of Parashara’s race. Ho dis¬ 
coursed to me on tho several ways of attaining to emaneipa^ 
tion, He did nob however command me to give up my 
kingdom, I am freed from attachments'of every kind though 
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engaged in ruling a kingdom. If men loading 
omestic mode of life be endued with Yama and Niyama, 
they become the equals of Sanyasis. If on the other hand 
Sanyasis be endowed with desire, aversion, pride and affec¬ 
tion they become equals of men leading a domestic life. If 
one can attain Emancipation by means of knowledge then 
may Emancipation exist in triple sticks, Why may it not 
oxist in umbrella and sceptre as well? Wearing of the 
brown clothes, shaving the head, bearing the triple stick and 
the Karnandalit those are the outward signs of one's mode of 
life; but the adoption of mere emblems is perfectly useless. 
Emancipation does not consist in poverty; nor bondage in 
affluence. One attains to Emancipation through knowledge 
alone whether one is poor or rich. The bonds constituted by 
kingdom and affluence 1 have cut off with the sword of re* 
inundation whetted on the stone of the scriptures of Emanci¬ 
pation. As regards myself then I tell thee I have become 
fixed. Oh lady thou hast stopped my body for ascertaining 
whether I am really emancipated or not. This act of thine ill 
Torres ponds with the mode of life whose emblems thou 
foearest. For a Yogi that is endued with desire the Triple 
■stick is unfit. At whose sign hast thou entered into ray 
tieart? Thou art a Brahmin woman, I am a Kshatriya; there 
is no union for us two, do not help to cause an intermixture 
of colours. Thou art a S&uyasiu and I am a Grihastha, 
This act of thine is therefore another evil, for it produces 
an unnatural union between two opposite modes of life. If. 
thou art of my Gotra thou hast by entering my body produced 
the third evil of unnatural union. Dost thou do these from 
the ignorance or perverted intelligence ? By endeavouring to 
•display thy superiority the indication of a wicked woman 
is seen in thee. The union of man and woman when each 
•covets the other is nectar, but when one fails to obtain the 
heart of the other, that union is as noxious as poison. Do 
not continue to touch me, know that I am righteous. One 
should never appear deceitfully before a king nor before a 
Brahmin nor before the virtuous wife of another for one soon 
meets with destruction. It behoves thee therefore to apprise 
mo truly of thy birth learning and conduct and the object 
-thou hast in view in coming here.” 
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Jxg 'h rebuked by the king in these unpleasant word: ^ 
to^iacly Sulabha was not at all abashed; and addressed the 
following words in reply that were more handsome than her 
person. Sulabha said—“Oh king,speech ought to be free from 
the nine verbal faults and the nine faults of judgment. It 
©hould also while setting forth the meaning with perspicuity 
be possessed of the eighteen well-known merits. The words 
which I shall utter will be fraught with sense, free from 
ambiguity, logical, free from tautology, smooth, certain, 
free from bombast, agreeable, truthful, not inconsistent with 
the aggregate of three (righteousness, wealth and pleasure) 
refined, eliptical, destitute of harshness, or difficulty of com¬ 
prehension, connected with each other as cause and effect 
and each having a specific object. Thou hast asked 
me who I am, whoso I am and whence I come &c. Listen 
Oh king ! with undivided attention. As lac and wood, as 
grains of dust and drops of water exist commingled when 
brought together even so are the existences of all creatures. 
The eye, form and light constitute the three requisites of the 
operation called seeing. The same is the case with the 
other senses of knowledge and the five of action; mind makes 
the total eleven. The twelth is the understanding! Bafctva Is 
the 13fch and consciousness is the 14th. Desire, Avidya, 
Prakriti and Yyakti, the couples of opposites and Time are 
the others. Besides these the five great elements, existence 
and not-existence. YidhlShukra and Bala make the tale thirty. 
That Prakriti which is unmanifest becomes manifest in the 
form of these thirty. Myself, thyself and others that have 
a body are the result of that Prakriti. The constituent 
elements of the body which serve diverse func¬ 
tions in the general economy undergo change every moment 
in every creature. The birth of particles and their death 
in each successive condition can not be marked, even as one 
can not mark the changes in the flame of a burning lamp. 
When such is the state of the bodies of all creatures, who 
then has come whence and not whence and whose is it not. 
Indeed as thou seest thy own body in thy body and thy own 
soul in thy soul why is it that thou dost not see thy body and 
thy soul in the bodies and souls of others? If it is true that 
thou seest an identity with thyself and others, why didst thoit 
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nvjK (ue who X am and whose. If thou art really freed from 
the knowledge of duality viz. t this is mine &hd this other is 
not mine then what use is there with such questions as who 
art thou ancl whose and whence thou earnest? What indication 
of emancipation can occurjm a king who acts as other . hinge* 
act towards enemies neutrals and friends, what indications or 
©mancipation can exist in him who fails to cast an equal eye 
on the weak and the strong. This thy endeavour to attain 
to emancipation Is like the taking of medicine by a patients 
who indulges in all kinds of forbidden food and practices# 
The king is always dependent on others in the matter of 
peace and war ; in the matter of women he is not indepen¬ 
dent. -When indeed he sets his orders on other men ho is 
independent, but the moment after in the several matters* 
of his orders Ms independence is barred by the very men 
whom he orders. If he desires to sleep, he can not being 

resisted by those who have business to transact with hmu 

Bathe, touch, drink, eat, pour libations on the lire, perform 
sacrifices, speak, hear, these arc the words which nngs 
hate to hear from others and hearing them have to slave ,o 
those who utter them. Men come to him in batches upon 
batches to solicit gifts; but being the protector of the 
general treasury he can not make gifts even to i© caos* 
deserving. If he makes gifts the treasury becomes exhaust-* 
ed if he does not, disappointed solicitors look upon him 
•with hostile eyes. Ho becomes vexed and misanthropical 
feelings soon begin to invade his mind. H many wiso and 
heroic and wealthy persons reside together the king begins 
to be filled with distrust. Then again all men are king?? 
in their own houses, ‘The country is ruined, the city is 
consumed by fire, tbe foremost elephant is dead at all* 
this the king yields to grief like others little regarding that 
these impressions are clue to ignorance and error. A king 
endued with energy and firmly attached to Kshatriya practice 
takes on© tenth of the produce of the subjects’ fields; and 
some are satisfied with even less. By ruling a kingdom well 
a king obtains the merit of a horse sacrifice where the earth 
is given away as Dakshina. Bub how many kings act m this 
way O king of Mithila, I can mention hunde.res of faults like 
these which arc attached to kings and kingdon s. 
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in again when I have no real connection with 
even, how can I bo said to have connection with the 
bodies of others, Jf thou hast learned the religion of Emanci¬ 
pation from Pan chashikha and hast prevailed over all thy 
bonds and freed from all attachments why dost thou keep 
this umbrella and other signs of royalty ? And what harm 
have I done thee by entering thy person with my intel¬ 
ligence ? With Yatis the custom is to dwell in uninhabited 
houses, what harm have I done by entering thy intelligence 
Which is truly empty? I have not touched thee with my hands* 
or any of my limbs. I am staying in thee without touching theo 
at all like a drop of water on a lotus leal*. If notwithstand¬ 
ing this thou fee lest my touch how can it be believed that 
through the instruction of Pane hash ikha thy knowledge 1 
has become abstracted from sensual objects to which it 
relates. Thou hast plainly fallen off from the householder & 
life but hast not attained to emancipation. Thou hangest be¬ 
tween the two, pretending that thou hast reached emancipa¬ 
tion. The contact of one that is emancipated with another 
who is also so, can not produce intermixture of colours a$> 
you dread. Only those that regard the soul to be identical with 
the body and who regard the several modes of life as dif¬ 
ferent are open to the error of supposing intermingling ass 
possible. Then again I am the daughter of the royal sage 
Pradhanaof whom you may have heard and am thus Kshatriya 
by caste. Instructed in the religion of emancipation, I wander* 
over the earth alone observant of the practices of asceti. 
eism. I practise no hypocricy in the manner of life I follow- 
l am not aconfuser of practices belonging to different orders# 
I am firm and Steady in my vows. It was for inquiring of 
emancipation that I had come to thee. What I say is that he 
that is emancipated never indulges in that intellectual gladi- 
atorship which is implied by a dialectical disputation for the 
sake of victory. He on the other hand is really emancipated 
who devotes himself to Brahma the sole seat of tranquility 
As a person of the mendicant order resides only for one 
night in an empty house I shall dwell for one night in thy 
person and to-morrow I shall depart.” 

Hearing these words fraught with reason, king Janaka. 
failed to make any reply thereto. 
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NOTE No. VI. 



. 


Systems of Indian Philosophy. 


The chief systems of philosophy that were studied by the 
orthodox Imio-Aryans at the end of the epic period are 
noted in the following shloka. “The philosophies with 
their different opinions, Oh King, are the Sankhya, the Yoga, 
the Pancharatra, the Vedas and th© Pashupat$.’'* It is 
further stated that “Sankhya was taught by Kapila; the 
ancient teacher of Yoga was Hiranyagarbha. The Acharya 
- 0 $ the Veda (Vedar.it philosophy) was Apantaratamas, also 
called Praokinagarbha. The Pashupata philosophy was 
proclaimed by Umapati o£ Shiva, the son. of Brahma, while 
of the Pancharatra, Bhagvavan himself is the knower*” “But\ 
adds Sauti in his usual spirit of reconciliation, “in all these 
ftve systems of knowledge* the same Narayana is preached 
and worshipped according to their different methods and 
ideas; ignorant persons do not know him in this way/'t The 
Vaisheshika philosophy of Kanada and the Nyayn of 
Gautama which also had their rise during the epic period 
have not been mentioned by name in the Mahabharata but 
were probably included in the unorthodox philosophies 
which existed besides these as is clearly indicated in the 
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quoted below.* The now accepted number 
dian philosophies, it thus appears probable, was not so re¬ 
cognise d at the end of the epic period. 

The oldest system of philosophy was undoubtedly the 
Vedanta which has its rise in the Rigveda and which is 
more directly taught in the ten oldest Upanishads* Its 
author is here said to bo Apantartamas alias Prachinagarbha. 
Who this Rishi is we.have failed to discover.*!* name 
not mentioned in any of those Upanishads as a teacher ol 
philosophy. Next in date come the Sankhya and the Yoga* 
these go back to the days of the Upanishads. The Yoga 
is clearly mentioned in the Katkopaniskadj in its last 
chapter which is properly looked upon as its latest part*, 
The teacher of Sankhya was Kapila a name which has come 
down from hoary antiquity without question as its 
teacher, though we have no work of his now extant. The 
Sankhya tenets were probably in a fluid condition through¬ 
out the epic period. These were stereotyped in Sutras long 
after the Makabharata was recast. The same was the 
case with Yoga whose first teacher was Hiranyagarbha or 
Prajapati himself a supposititious author. Yoga waft 
not stereotyped till after the Maliabharata was last 
recast when the beautiful Sutras of Patanjali gave it a 
fixed form. The Paneharatra philosophy was taught by 
Bhagavan himself which means probably by Shrikrishna 
whose teaching in the Bkagavadgita was subsequently ampli¬ 
fied by-Narada as thoso of the Paneharatra. The peculiar 
doctrines of the Pashupata philosophy must similarly have 
grown round the worship of Shiva, as the Paneharatra 
philosophy grew about the worship of Yasudeva or Shrikrishna* 

aiiwwi II *Ti« 

j In the Mahabharata he is said to be the predecessor of Vyasa 
in the task of arranging the Vedas; but even in Vedic literature 
his name apparently does not occur, 

% a? i 

ffs* a naif = qwt nlcft l 

at qtwicr fmfafctW’TO. 11 
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(tenets of the Paneharafcras are mainly based on tlie 
’^{not three) forms of the Groat Soul viz. Vasadeva,Sankarshana 
Pradyurana and Animddha, noticed at length in the Maha* 
bliarata probably because Vasudeva was one of its heroes. 
The tenets of the Pas hup at a philosophy are only to bo 
found from the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana which to 
our mind were the latest of the several Sutras of their kind 
and which naturally contained a refutation of all these rival 
systems vis, Saukhya and Yoga, -Panoharatra and Pashupata. 
Prom Slxankara’s commentary on Sutra 37 Ohaptor II quarter 
3 we find that the Pashupata doctrines succintly were that 
Paslmpati was, the Mrmtta, cause of the uni verse, and not its 
material cause and that the world consisted of five 
Padarthas only vis, Karya (sfiTt), Karana (sftfO 7 !')* Yoga OTFT) 
Vidhi (fdfd), and Dukkha There may have been a 

separate treatise on this system of philosophy like the 
Pa ncharatra on the Vaishhavlte, hut its name does not appear 
jin the Mahabharata,-nor arc wo acquainted with the name of 
any subsequent Sutra or treatise on the Pashupata philosophy. 

We cannot close this note without remarking that the 
1'ndo-Aryan had as ardent a liking for philosophical discus¬ 
sion as his western brother the Greek. Philosophical schools 
have been noticed in the Mahabharata; and Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas took equal delight in their discussions. The 
name of Jahaka will forevor live as the great Samrat who 
gave thousands of ornamented cows to the winner in such 
disputes and his name is as famous in the Mahabharata as 
•in the Upanishads. The wandotidg Muni whose house was 
at the place where evening overtook liim ( SfWPTOfr J-jd ) 
is mentioned in both the epics. Philosophical discussion 
was thus the delight of the people and led consequently to 
that multiplicity of ideas which is reflected In the manifold 
systems of Indian thought, 
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NOTE No. VII. 


Genealogy of Shkikrishna. 

The genealogy of Shrikrislma and other Yadavas is some¬ 
what obscure. It is given in the Mahabharata, the Har 
vansha and lastly in the Bhagavata which gives its latest 
version.. The genealogy up to Yadu given in the Maha¬ 
bharata (chapters 75 and 05) is as follows :— 

Brahma or Prajapati. 


Atri 

( 

Moon 


Daksha 
Acliti 
Vivasvat 

i 

Man a 

Buclha m. Ila daughter 

Pururava m. Urvashi 
Ayn and other sons 
Nahusha 

Yayati said to be ioth from Prajapati. 

T-SRIiet: (Hi' sfl. 'St) 


m, Pavayani. 


Yadu t urvasu 

In his line were 
horn the Yadavas. 


ra. Sharmishtha. 


i i T1 i 

Druhyu Anu Puru 

In his line were 
born the 
Pandavas. 


■ The genealogy from Yadu is differently given and is more 
inflated in the Harivansha than in the Mahabharata and still 
.more so in the Bhagavata* Wo will therefore give the genea¬ 
logy from Kroshtu who was either the son of Yadu, or some 
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fondant of his, as the three works are nearly agreed 
immediate ancestors of Shrikrishna* 


Yadu 

1 

Xiroshtu 


Yudhajit 


Vrislini 

Shvaphalka 
m. Gandini of 
Kashi | 


Devamidhusha 

i 

| Shura 


Andhaka 


Ahuka Vasudeva 3 d. 


Anamitra 

i 

Sliini 

1 

Satyaka 


Akrura. 
ra. Sugatri d, 
of Ugrasena 


Devafca Ugrasena 

.1 


Yuyudkana 

6 


Satyaki 

7 


iliin 


I 


m. Rohini ra, Pevaki 

|. Krishna 

f | b. 3185 B.o 

Balarama Subhadra 5 

I 3 4 I 

ra, Vasudeva Kansa Sugatri Sunama Pradyumna 

killed by 5 m, 2 also called | 

1 Ur jit killed by 3 Aniruddha 


I t 

Devaki 4 sons 
and 6d. 


Vajra 8 

It is worth relating that the five sisters of Vasudeva were 
1 Pritka, 2 Shrutakirti, 3 Shrutadeva, 4 Shrufcaslirava and 
5 Rajadova. Pritha was given in adoption to Kuntibhoja and 
married Panelu. Her sons the Pandavas are hence called 
Parthas or Kaunteyas. Shrutaskrava was married to the- 
king of the Okedis and was the mother of Shishupala 

* Dinanatha, an astronomer of Ujjain of the last century gives 
+ he extact time of Krishna's birth as follows. Dvapara’s remain¬ 
ing year 123 or 84 Virodhi or Vishvavasu Samvatsara, Shravana- 
Vadya 8, Wednesday, midnight, Rohini Kakshatra and Vrishabha 
LagUa Jupiter in Pisces, Mars in Capricornus, Venus and Saturn 
in Libra, Mercury in Virgo, the Sun in Leo and Rahu in Aries. 
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thus Krishna’s paternal aunt’s son. ShrutJ, 
as married to the king of the Karushas and gave 
h to Dantavakra who was a friend of both Shishupala and 
Jaraeandha. 

Among the ancestors of Krishna we sometimes find 
the names of Bhoja, Kukura, Dasliarha, Safcvata, Madhu, and 
others who have given their names to the race which besides 
being called Yadava, is often called in the Mahabhamta by 
the names of Bhoja, Andhakukura, Dasharha, Satvata, and 
Madhava. 

The relation of Kritavarma is not quite clear. He is 
however said to be the son of Hridika and was hence called 
Hardilcya. Hridika was a brother or son of Shim or he may 
have been a descendant of some other son of Kroshtu. So 
also the relation of Uddkava does not appear, ft is not quite 
clear if he is a descendant at all of Yadu, or belongs to some 
other family. His father's name is given as Deva- 
bhaga. 

Subhadra was a full sister of Balarama and not Krishna. 
Yajra is said to bo a great grandson of Krishna. 



NOTE NO. VIII. 


The Date of tme Bhagavadgita. 

Prof. T. K. Amalnorkar has written an erudite and 
strongly reasoned brochure on the subject of the priority 
of the Vedanta Sutras over the Bhagvadgita in which he 
lays stress on two shiokas principally. The first of these is 
in Chapter XIII and is as follows. 

ii i n 

Following Prof. Amalnerkar’s view and expressly referring 
to him Prof. MaxMuller observes. “The only passage which 
seems tome to settle the relative age of the Vedanta Sutras 
and the Bhagavadgita is in Chapter Kill. S. ‘Hear and learn 
from me the Supreme Soul that has been celebrated in many 
ways by tttshis in various meters and by tho words of the 




mist/,). 
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hmasutras which are dofini to and furnished with rea*0! 
clothe words‘Brahmasutrapadail/ soem to me to refer clear¬ 
ly to the recognised title of tho Vedaata or Brahma Sutras, 
whatever native authorities may say to the contrary. And 
if it is said on the other side, that these Brahmasutraw when 
they refer to Smriti refer clearly to passages taken from 
the Bhagavadgita also* and must therefore be earlier, I doubt 
it. They never mention the name of the Bhagvadgita, and 
these refereaeos may have been meant for prxssages which 
the Bhagaradgifca has adopted. And even admitting that 
the Brahmaputra? quoted from the Bhagavadgita, as the Gita 
certainly appeals to the Beahmstsutras, the reciprocal 
quotation might be accounted for by their being contempora* 
neons/* The above contains in a nutshell the view of 
scholar* headed by Professor T* B. Aoiaberkar and Pro¬ 
fessor MaxMqllec on the subject of the date of the 
Bhagvadgita, the date of the Vedanta Sutras to which it 
is later or at least contemporaneous being approxi¬ 
mately fixed about 200 8 . 0 . containing as they evid¬ 
ently do a refutation of the doctrines of the Jainas 
and the Buddhists in their second chapter quarter 2. 
This view is opposed to the view of Shanlcaracharya who 
interprets the w »rd Brahmasatrapadaih* in the above shloka 
us m«a«in* (SrP-ftfa, qsjcT St&fcT 

Alfa Q/T 3 # ) ‘sentences speaking of Brahma/ As 

there is no mention here of Badarayana's Vedanta Sutra, 
Shankara refers hereto such sentences in the Brahmanasand 
TTpanishads as speak of Brahma. This view is accepted by 
the Hon’bla^Mr. Justice Telang in his preface to the Bhagavad¬ 
gita. -Translation in blank verse, in which he also sets forth 
various other arguments. It is imneeass&ry to detail the 
arguments cm both sides as they will be incidentally noticed 
in the following disquisition in which we propose to give our 

* These Sutras are, as pointed out by Mr. Justice Telang, II, 3» 
45 (all commentators quote here itRIOT?) 

IV i, xo ( commentators quote f*ft 

IV,2, 69 (all commentators quote here '• 5 $/ 

) and others. 
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Jw/on the subject, agreeing as we do with the latter 
fetation. 



In the first place then it must be observed that the argu¬ 
ments adduced by Prof. Amainerkar and Prof. MaxMuiler 
like double-edged sword® cut the ground from under their own 
feet. Even when the above shloka mentious the word Brahma* 
Sutra there is nothing to show that the word is meant to 
refer to the Vedanta Sutras which we now possess and of 
which the reputed author is Badarayana. These Sutras no¬ 
where mention that their name is Brahmsutras; nor are they 
called Brahmasutras by Shankara who in the beginning of 
Ms commentary calls them by the name of XI 

Professor MaxMuller argues that the passages referred to in 
Badarayana’s' Sutras as from Smriti. may have been older 
passages incorporated by the Bhagavadgita it may be retort¬ 
ed that Badanvyana's Brahmaautras if we may so call them 
are a later rescension of some older Brahmasutraa.* In fact 
Professor Amalnerkar argues in our favour when he says that 
even Panini who cannot be put later than the sixth century 
B. C. talks of old and new Sutras. In short retorting theii 
arguments we can say that the mere mention of the word, 
Brahmaputra in the Bhagavadgita can be no argument to hold 
that it is intended to refer to the Vedanta Sutras of Badara¬ 
yana which we now possess. 

But further; this shloka in the bhagavadgita has been 
wrongly translated and understood both by Professor 
MaxMuller and Professor Amalnerkar themselves instead of 
being wrongly understood by Shankara. Tocjuote Amalnerkar 
‘The Gita says the subject has been discussed in two places 
«***., the Veda and the Smriti or by two sorts of persons 
He., the Kishis and the Acharyas. On Shankara’s inter¬ 
pretation the two sorts of persons would be Rishis and 
authors of Brahmanas, that is, Rishis and Rishis and the 
two places would be Vedas and Vedas or Brahmanas and 
Brahma nas or XJpanishads and Upanishads. Is the propriety 


* Panini mentions a Bhikshusutra which grammarians have 
identified with Badarayana 1 * Sutra. These Bhikshusutra* were 
therefore the ancient form or original nucleus of Badarayana s 
present Sutras. 
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,.^«ssrftoation kept up?” Unfortunately here too Profes: 
talnerkar uses an argument which cuts the ground from 
under his own feet. For if we look at the skloka carefully 
the shloka does not intend to divide the authors into two 
classes of persons; on the contrary the authors who preach 
the are Identical viz,, the Kishis, the places only 

where it is so preached being different. Let us put the 
shloka in Anvaya form; (W ) 

In fact in the second line 
the word like has to bo repeated. ‘Brahmasutra- 

padaih* is ^cffaT and the is still the Kishis. The two 
different places are also well indicated, the first being the 
different Chhandas which always refer to the Mantra portion 
of the Veda and the second naturally being the well-reason¬ 
ed definite words of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads 
which speak of Brahma. The translation given by Professor 
MaxMulier has therefore to be corrected as follows, “cele¬ 
brated In many ways by Kishis in various Chhandas and in 
(not by) words speaking of Brahma which are definite and 
furnished with reasons. The word fsFTfgl and can 

as well apply to the tJpahishad sentences like 

as to the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana. In fine 
the interpretation put by Shankara on the shloka and the 
word sr is the only proj^er one, as in the interpre¬ 

tation suggested by Ainalnorkar we shall have to divide the 
persons into the classes and (who shall have to be 

brought in from imagination if wo render the word by 

the Sutras of Badarayana) and secondly in the classification 
of places we shall have to drop the importance of the word 
which clearly refers to the Mantras and not to the 
whole Veda including Brahmanas and the Upanishads. In 
fact the word would naturally lead us to expect in 

the next line the Brahmanas and the Upanishads which 
are in prose such portions of them as troat of Brahma in 
a definite and reasoned maimer. 

It is really strange that Professor MaxMuller should have 
been misled by the mention of a name though he himself 
in this liis great work 4 4 The Six Systems of Indian philosophy” 
constantly lays stress on the danger of founding any 
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as to dates on names. Even personal names lik< 
and Vyaaa and names of philosophies like Yoga and 
Sankhya or of works like Kapilasutra or Kanadasutra are no 
safe guides in this respect. The real and the principal 
thing is the internal evidence as a whole or as Prof. 
MaxMuller puts it,the chronology of thought. Of course there 
are pertain names which we are sure indicate only one 
person or work, and the name of Bucldha is at the head of 
such names. It is a name which none has taken in imitation 
again and his date as well as his doctrines are like unmistake- 
able lights in the sea of chronological controversies relat¬ 
ing to ancient India. Whether the Gita refers to the 
Buddhistic doctrines, whether the Gita discloses a 
condition of thought which is subsequent to Buddhism 
is reaily the question at issue. Unfortunately Professor 
MaxMuller has not expressed his opinion on this point. 
Justice Te'lang and Professor Amalnerkar have however done 
so and their views are diametrically opposed to one another. 

Professor Amalnerkar thinks not only that the Gita is in¬ 
fluenced by Buddhism but that it embodies a positive re¬ 
ference to it. “Buddhism showed great sympathy towards 
the masses. The Gita shows tenderness towards Shudras 
and the Shvapaehas the lowest of all classes. Buddhism 
teaches even-handedness to all creatures; the Gita says 
even-handed ness is Yoga. Ahimsa is a favourite tenet of- 
Buddhisra, the Gita inculcates it in several places. Buddhism 
admitted all castes into its pale, the Gita twice talks of 
Varnasankara and protests against it"; one cannot under¬ 
stand this sentence clearly as the fact is evidently against 
Professor Amalnerkar. The same may be said of the follow¬ 
ing sentence “ Buddhism protested against sacrifices. The 
Gita to a certain extent attacks sacrifices yet defends 
action,” Perhaps these two are instances where Gita is not 
uuder the influence of Buddhism but is supposed to counter¬ 
act such influence and is hen# later than Buddhism. 

“In the 16th chapter the Gita describes the demoniac 
race. Professor Wilson considers it a description of the 
Buddhists. Mr. Telang asserts that the description applies 
to Charvakas. How (asks Professor Amalnerkar) does the de¬ 
scription apply to Charvakas?*’ Here we are face to face with 
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^ important question. Does the description contained 
i$th chapter apply to the Buddhists and Jains? Jainfc 
nifty hare been wealthy in the past as many of the Jains 
are in the present, But one scarcely believes that Jains and 
Buddhists eoulcl have been at any time, they are assuredly" 
not now, of the fx*amo of mind described in the following 
eloquent lines. “I have killed that enemy; 1 will kill others 
also. I am the Lord (of all I surrey), I am the enjoy er, 1 am 
tb.® enlightened, I am the strong and the happy, I am blessed* 
I a rt noble-born. Who else is there who is like me? I wil^ 
sacrifice and giro and enjoy. Thus swayed by ignorance and 
by many thoughts, they giv« vip themselves to pleasure 
and fall therefore into the impure hell.” The Buddhists 
certainly wore never given up to pleasure nor can they bo 
spoken of as resting on pride, strength, insolence, luxurious^ 
ness and anger ( W W n ). It is really 

inexplicable how Professor Amalnerkar adduces facts which 
palpably go against him. For our part we think that none will 
b® disposed to urge that the above description applies to 
Buddhists or waa intended to apply to them. In fact we 
take our stand on this very description as showing that the 
Gita does not refer to the doctrines of Buddha in the follow¬ 
ing important shloka which forms the second plank in 
Professor Amalnerkar’s argument ai < in which he thinks 
there is a direct reference to the tenets of Buddhism. 

•wqtrrficis ct 


This shloka is doubtless very illusive and difficult to under¬ 
stand.Bat it i» to be interpreted in the light of what precedes 
and follows it. These are the beliefs of those whose frame of 
mind has been described as above, of men who are given up to 
prid®, rapine, pleasure and .lighting. It is certainly the frame 
of mind believed by the Indians from days immemorial as 
characterising the Asuras, It Is this very description 
which compels u» to believe that the tenets summed up in 
the foregoing shloka are not the tenets of Buddhists. 

There is however farther reason why we believe that the 
tenets herein referred to are those of the Charvakas or 
Barhaspatyas. The history of this sect is very dim and we 
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,j.o work oi* Sutra which sets forth their doctmnc.'^ 
doctrines are noticed in brief in the Sarvadarshanasan- 
graha of Madhavacharya who quotes certain shlokai* of 
Brihaspati whose work does not now exist, at least is not yet 
discovered. Professor MaxMuller gives a very interesting 
account of this Barhaspatya section in his “Six Systems of 
Indian philosophy.” The following extracts are very im¬ 
portant in this connection. “The Brihaspati Sutras 
now lost are said to have contained the doctrines 
of the out and out . materialists or sensualists, tins 
Lokayatlkas or Charvakas who deny the existence of 
everything beyond what is given by the senses.” And 
again ‘fit seems strange that the name of the preceptor of 
the gods should have been chosen as the name of the repre¬ 
sentative of the most unorthodox atheistical and sensual- 
iafcic system of philosophy in India. Wo may possibly 
account for this by referring to the Brahmanas and 
ITpanishads in which Brihaspati is represented as teaching 
the demons his pernicious doctrines not for their benefit, 
but for their own destruction. Thus we read, (Maitrayana 
Upanishad 7, 9 ) ‘Brihaspati having assumed the shape of 
Shukra, brought forth that false knowledge for the safety of 
Indra and the destruction of the A suras; by it they show 
that good is evil and evil is good/’ And again‘These 
demons believe in a difference of the Atman, and therefore a 
very different self was taugh t to them. On that self these 
deluded demons take their stand.” Here wo see a connection 
between Asuras and the philosophy of Brihaspati believed 
in from the days of the T/panishads. These atheistical doctrines 
existed from the earliest times as their traces are visible even 
in the Rigveda in some hymns of which Prof. MaxMuller point¬ 
ed out the “curious traces of an incipient scepticism.” Thes<» 
Barhaspatya docrines were unquestionably therefore pre- 
Buddhistio and Buddha is himself said in the LalifcavisUra 
to have learnt, among other systems, the Barhaspatya phi¬ 
losophy. Two things are therefore clear that the Barhaspatya 
tenets also called Charvaka tenets are of a vary old standing 
and that even in the Upanishads they are said to be doctrines 
taught by Brihaspati to the Afluras. Thus we see 
clearly how in the disputed shlo’?a in the Bhagavadgita the 
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ylnes referred to are those of Brihaspati or Charva 
, m4h&y are said to belong to men'who are born among the 
Asuras. We have not the slightest doubt that this 18th 
chapter delineating the Asura character and this particular 
shloka in it summing up the Asura or Barhaspatya tenets 
are a reproduction of the belief in Upauishad days of false 
and materialistic doctrines taught by Brihaspati to the 
Asuras. 

But further than this; if wo scan the shloka carefully we 
shall be able to see that it applies to the Charvakas or 
Barhaspatyas and not to the Buddhists, even from what in¬ 
sufficient notice we have of the docrines of the former in 
Madhava’s work. Prof. Ainalnerkar admits that the word 
apffafCi? in the first lino applies as well to Buddhists as to the 
Charvakas. The word interpreted both accord¬ 

ing to Prof. Amalnerkar and according to Shaakaracharya re¬ 
fers to the belief that the elements composing the universe exist 
independently of one another. Prof. Amalnerkar says this belief 
was held by the Buddhists. Even if wo accept this, we ought 
to have been further told that the Charvakas did not hold thte 
belief. But as a matter of fact the Charvakas were also un¬ 
doubtedly of this opinion. If we refer to the Sarvadarshana 
sangraha wo find that the Charvakas believed that there were 
four elements only the earth, water, Are and air and neces¬ 
sarily they were not developments of one original Akasha 
as the Vedantis believed. This is a belief also shared in 
by the Nalyayikas who add the fifth element Akasha which 
the Charvakas did not believe in as being incapable of per¬ 
ception. Thus two words and apply to the 

Buddhists as well as the Charvakas. Now remain the first two 
#OT*fand WfdS^and the last preceded by the signi¬ 
ficant word that is to say this word is a key to 

the whole shloka. Strangely enough 3TP?fis an epithet 
which Prof. Amalnerkar has entirely forgotten. By accident 
or design he does not refer to it at all. Now is an 

epithet which applies to the Charvakas alone and not to the 
Buddhists. The Buddhists never believed that the world was 
for enjoyment or ‘born of desire on!y r while it was the chief 
plank in the philosophy of the Barhaspatyas. 

pwff remarks Madhava. The Char- 


^msr, 
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ielieved in two Purusharthas or objects'of human pe] 
'only, wealth and enjoyment.Tlie first word ought 

therefore to be Construed In the light of and in conformity 
with the last word viz ^ does not mean unreal for an 

unreal world can nob.be called but it means' that 

there is no truth in the world. Shankaracharya explains it 
by remarking qqj Chaturdhara 

explains the word as follows, qftqq- We must also re¬ 

member the last quarter of the preceding shloka d flcqdg 
Be that as it may the Bauddhas do not believe that the 
world is unreal. That is in fact the belief of the Vedantis 
only. The former believe that the world is momentarily 
changing. Prof. Amalnerkar guardedly remarks that some 
of the Bauddhas hold that except the soul all things are real 
while the nihilists assert the non-existence of everything. 
Bor our part our impression is that the Bauddhas believe that 
the world is real and momentarily changing while they 
believe that the soul does not exist at all. In short Prof. 
Amalnerkar has misconstrued the whole shloka and has thus 
fallen into an error which the apparently deceptive character 
of the shloka has undoubtedly rendered possible. 

Granting all that Prof. Amalnerkar says for the sake of 
argument, it is still impossible bo assert that in this 
shloka or in this chapter the Buddhists are referred to, They 
are not mentioned by name and it is a fact which has been ad¬ 
mitted by Prof. Max Muller also that tenets like those held by 
the Buddhists were held by different sects previous to them. 
Prom the Brahma~Jala-Sutta we learn that a number of philo¬ 
sophical doctrines were in existence at the time of Buddha. 
A large mass of philosophical thought was in existence from 
a long time preceding Buddha, before there was any attempt 
to arrange it into particular systems of philosophy. And even 
if the present Sutras of the six systems of Indian philosophies 
were posfc-Budclhistic “ there can be no doubt that not only 
the general outlines of the Sankhya but all that‘belongs tc 
Karma and Yoga was known before the rise of Buddhism.” 
In fact Buddhism is popularly credited with many ideas which 
in reality existed long before it. The Ahinsa doctrine for 
instance was a part and parcel of Hinduism long before it, 
was taken up by the Jains and the Bciddhiats. It wsa certefnly 
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^^r^ced in with certain bounds which Jainism aloud 

Buddhism overthrew. The Ahum doctrine is as 
old as the TJpamshads and was preached by those great* 
Kishis who realised Brahncia in everything animate and inani¬ 
mate, see Qhhandogya Up an is had 

Frapathaka 8 Khanda 14. If then the Gita preaches Ahinsa 
following the Upanishads it need not excite our surpriee. 
Ifthe Shudras and the lower castes were treated evenly 
with the higher classes, it is a thing recognised by the 0pa¬ 
ri, i shads. Tho Shudras were originally admitted to learn Bra- 
hmavidya and the legend of Raikva and Janashrufci in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad stands an ineffacable testimony to the 
©Ten-handedness of the teachers of the Upanishads. Strangely 
enough the Vedanta Sutras of Badarnyana actually discuss 
the question of the admissibility of the Shudras to Brhama- 
vidya, refer to thU very legend in the Chhandogya and 
decide the point in the negative, i iterpreting the word 
Sluidra la a most whimsical manner and holding it to mean 
something el«e than a Shudra by caste. This is itself an in¬ 
controvertible proof to hold that the Sutras ware written 
at a time when the restrictions of caste had tightened very 
considerably and that the UpanisUad doctrine is still 
maintained in the Bhagavadgiba shows that tho latter stands 
in date between the Upanishads and the Brhamasutras. 
The Bhagavadglta to our mind is pre-eminently pre-Bu&dhistio 
from the nature of its thought^as a whole and its date there¬ 
for© can not be later than the 6th century B, 0, The refer¬ 
ence to in Chapter 9 can not make it posterior to 

Panini for wo know that his Sutras must have been pre¬ 
ceded by a long study of th« subject. Paniai did not coin 
the names of the Samasaa which must have been Jn ex¬ 
istence long before him. The point is so clear to every stu¬ 
dent of the growth of grammar in ancient India that we con¬ 
sider it unnecessary to go into further proof of it. 



